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ow large a navy does the United 
States need? The usual answer 
is, “An adequate navy,” but ade- 
quate for what? Naval policy in the 
polite language of diplomacy declares 
that, “in conformity with treaty pro- 
visions,” America should maintain a 
navy of “sufficient strength to sup- 
port the national policies and com- 
merce and to guard the continental 
and overseas possessions of the United 
States.” 

In the face of so clear an official 
statement, it would appear the bold- 
est presumption to ask for further 
explanations, and yet, upon closer 
analysis, the naval functions listed 
become meaningless. Logically, navies 
have only one reason for their exist- 
ence—success in the next war at sea. 
All other tasks are subordinate to this 
single and supreme purpose, and all 
are contained therein. When we pre- 


_ pare for war, we prepare for coast and 


commerce defense, for the support of 
American policies and for the protec- 
tion of overseas possessions. Unlim- 
ited preparation, however, is no 
longer allowed. Preparedness for war 


must now conform to the limits of 
the London and Washington treaties. 


To attain the navy which by agree- 
ment forms our quota of the balance 


‘of world sea power is today and will 


long continue as the be-all and end- 
all of American naval policy. 

But what are the implications of 
each of the purposes listed in the of- 
ficial statement of our naval policy? 

“To support commerce.” Surely 
this would seem at first sight a peace- 
time function, a rightful and merci- 


ful duty to be performed without hos- 


tilities against, but rather in alliance 
with, other navies. In reality, how- 
ever, it is hardly a naval function. 
Anti-pirate police on the Yangtse, 
though assigned to naval ships, is 
essentially river-police duty. It neces- 
sitates specially designed gunboats. 
Were it our only problem, we could 
scrap all other types. Battleships like 
the Maryland are not built to protect 
commerce in times of peace, nor are 
cruisers like the Houston. They are 
built to sink other Marylands and 
other Houstons in the hour of battle. 
Surely the statement of American 
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naval policy implies far more than 
anti-pirate police, when it speaks of 
the support of commerce as a guide 
to naval adequacy. 

What of the protection given to 
American trade against revolutionary 
disturbances in Central and South 
America? It is an arduous duty re- 
quiring the employment of naval 
ships and the service, and often the 
lives, of sailors and marines. Here, 
again, the use of force is not pri- 
marily a naval task. Chaos or tran- 
quillity in the countries to the south 
may possibly dictate the size of the 
Marine Corps or even the number of 
transports kept in commission, but 
it does not concern the active com- 
batant fleet. Swift cruisers, however 
excellent they may be as emergency 
transports, are not built as such. 
American traders in areas of chronic 
revolution are fortunate that these 
ships are ever ready to furnish them 
protection and support, but this duty 
is extraneous and essentially non- 
naval. It cannot logically be used as 
an argument for the maintenance of 
the present establishment. Let us 
make an end of half-truths. Battle 
fleets are not built to support com- 
merce against banditry, piracy, or 
revolution; they are built to fight 
other battle fleets in tremendous and, 
please God, impossible wars. 

“Support of commerce” might be 
taken to mean the extension and en- 
couragement of shipping and foreign 
trade, but here we are dealing with 
economics and not with armed con- 
flict. It is true that during the four 
centuries since the Age of Discovery, 
centuries that witnessed the expan- 
sion of Europe into the Western 
Hemisphere, Africa and parts of Asia, 
the sea-borne commerce of the great 
maritime nations was often estab: 
lished, protected and extended by the 
actual use of armed force. Behind the 
East India Company stood the ships 
of the line. Quick wealth was to be 
had, new lands to be settled, ancient 
empires to be pillaged. “What we 
want,” wrote Monk, “is more of the 


Dutch trade!” Back of the navigation 
acts stood the fierce fleets of the 
Puritan Admirals and Generals at sea.. 

Today times have changed, even if 
the terminals of the Panama Canal and 
the South Manchuria Railway have 
the sure protection of naval forces. 
The old conditions of monopoly and 
exploitation abroad have, for the most 
part, passed into history. Within the 
few remaining areas of continuous 
disturbance, the opportunity to buy, 
sell and lend may still be more readily 
and more fully granted to the nations 
that are strong at sea. Exactly how 
far the channels of trade are thus 
diverted from their normal course is 
a matter of opinion. It is far from cer- 
tain that today “trade follows the 
flag,’’ supported by a powerful navy, 
in preference to the salesman who of- 
fers the best bargain, sells most 
cheaply, buys at the best price and 
lends at the lowest interest rate. Not 
by interpreting support of commerce 
as its extension and encouragement 
shall we find a criterion of naval ade- 
quacy. 

There is another and more impor- 
tant support which the navy can give 
to commerce—the vindication of neu- 
tral rights. But here the problem is 
one of war—or the threat of war— 
rather than of commercial policy. 
Neutral rights have been in the past 
and will be in the future enforced 
against the conflicting rights of bel- 
ligerent blockade only in so far as the 
blockader fears the strength of the 
neutral navy or, more specifically, 
its alliance value to his enemy. Neu- 
tral merchantmen and neutral non- 
contraband cargoes will pass the far- 
flung forces that seek to close the 
seas by an illegal extension of block- 
ade not because of the strength of 
their immediate cruiser escort but 
because of the might of the entire 
battle fleet of which these cruisers 
are but a detached unit. Had the 
United States wished to push its case 
against the “Kirkwall Practice” in 
1916, the smallest gunboat would 
have been as fitting an escort for a 
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test voyage as the most powerful 
squadron of battleships. Either would 
have symbolized the strength of the 
American fleet as a possible ally of 
Great Britain’s foes. 

Vindication of neutral rights, like 
every other essentially naval func- 
tion, rests solely on potential war- 
time strength. The problem of neu- 
tral rights remains one of interna- 
tional law, nationa! policy and, in the 
last analysis, naval preparedness. In 
these terms it can be understood; in 
terms of the support of commerce it 
is meaningless. Actually, the support 
of commerce cannot be taken as a 
guide to naval adequacy. The need for 
fighting ships and naval bases can be 
measured only by the likelihood of 
war and the strength necessary to 
win. The American Navy, built for 
victory in war, as far as such a fleet 
is possible under present treaty re- 
strictions, will more than assure 
American commerce all possible sup- 
port in times of peace, whether 
against pirates at Woosung, against 
rebels at Managua or against the 
complete blockade that might be im- 
posed in a future war in which sea 
power served as the avenging sword 
of the League of Nations. This naval 
force will be adequate or inadequate 
not by its ability to support com- 
merce but rather by its power to 
achieve victory. 

“Support of commerce” really 
means wartime protection of sea- 
borne trade—a definite and impor- 
tant function of maritime strategy. 
The weapons of sea power are like 
the trident and the net of the Roman 
gladiator; with the blows inflicted by 
a battle fleet the enemy is crippled; 
by cruiser blockade and commerce 
control he is slowly strangled, The 
long duration and vast proportions of 
the last war at sea, the lack of any 
decisive engagement between the two 
main fleets and the cruel inroads 
made on Allied shipping by the coun- 
ter-blockade of the German subma- 
rines have tended to emphasize com- 
merce protection and commerce de- 


struction as the great strategic ob- 
jects of war at sea. 

How far conditions in the future 
would be analogous it is impossible to 
predict. The protection of sea-borne 
trade while destroying enemy com- 
merce may again prove to be the final 
and most telling phase of naval war. 
Especially is this true of conflicts in- 
volving those nations most vulnerable 
to blockade—island empires whose 
sea communications extend into dis- 
tant waters. From these considera- 
tions spring the historic British naval 


‘philosophy which demands “cruisers 


on all stations” over and above those 
necessary as supporting light forces 
attached to the battle fleet. But here 
again we are considering war, not 
peace. Strategically, the support of 
commerce is a naval problem dictat- 
ing the numbers and the types of 
cruisers regarded as necessary for 
some measure of safety against enemy 
raiders in home waters and at focal 
points along trade routes. 

If the consideration of commerce 
support brings us back to prepared- 
ness for war as the only logical meas- 
ure of naval needs, what is meant by 
“support of policies’? Is this, too, a 
function not of peace but of war? 
Fundamentally, it is. Some policies 
need no support; their inherent jus- 
tice recommends them to acceptance 
by all nations. But there are policies 
that have in the past thwarted or 
may in the future thwart the ambi- 
tions of other powers. Whatever sup- 
port the navy gives to that part of 
American diplomacy which needs it 
is given through the veiled threat of 
war. 

In certain areas the basic tenets of 
American foreign policy are unques- 
tioned; and in these same areas the 
fleet rules supreme. No nation thinks 
seriously of disputing what might be 
called the “Caribbean Policy’’ of the 
United States. By the accident of 
geography and the course of past 
events the Caribbean has become a 
zone of American control. Here the 
maintenance of some semblance of 
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stable eoterament is an Ainericaal 
duty and right. The United States 
pays the price and assumes the re- 
sponsibility arising from the asser- 
tion that no other nation shall collect 
debts or protect its nationals by in- 
jecting its naval power into this 
sphere. For better or for worse we 
have taken unto ourselves the de- 
faulted bonds and all the troubles of 
ineffectual governments. No one dis- 
putes our right to do so, for the re- 
gion to which our Caribbean policy 
applies is within striking range of 
the United States Fleet. We need not 
threaten war, for none thinks to chal- 
lenge us. The Monroe Doctrine, of 
which the Caribbean policy is but one 
phase, rests on the ability of the 
American fleet to maintain it, and not 
on its acceptance as an integral part 
of international policy. 

In contrast, other aspects of Amer- 
ican foreign policy are subject to con- 
stant “re-examination” and “reinter- 
pretation,” especially those that con- 
cern regions beyond our control, 
where they seem at times to conflict 
with the equally vital policies of other 
nations. Never have the issues been 
pushed to the point of war. Should 
diplomacy ever fail in the search for 
a just and peaceful solution, and 
the questions involved be agegra- 
vated and embittered by extraneous 
issues and unfortunate incidents, 
as was the question of impress- 
ment before 1812, American policies 
would become the gage of battle and 
would succeed or fail with the suc- 
cess or failure of American arms. 
Navies as supports of diplomacy are 
strong or weak in direct proportion to 
their readiness for victory against 
those who threaten the aims of that 
diplomacy. Unless we are to content 
ourselves with pleasant but meaning- 
less maxims, we must, therefore, 
abandon “support of policies” and re- 
turn to preparedness for war as the 
only tenable naval formula. 

“To guard the continental posses- 
sions of the United States” is a self- 
evident precept of naval policy. It 


implies a possible orate of war and 
threatened invasion. Even the most 
enthusiastic advocate of disarmament 
would scarcely question the wisdom 
of standing ready to protect the Amer- 
ican coasts. In his reply to the at- 
tacks of the Navy League, President 
Hoover used this basic need to refute 
the allegation that the fleet had been 
starved and neglected. ‘““We now pos- 
sess,” he declared, “sufficient naval 
strength to assure that no foreign 
soldier shall land upon our shores.” 
Defense against invasion is, in 
fact, the basic requirement of fleet 
strength, a kind of irreducible mini- 
mum which is directly related to the 
possibility of invasion and to the 
power of the most obvious invader. 
A purely defensive concept, it in- 


volves a fleet less strong at sea than . 


the one usually advocated. 

“To guard the overseas possessions 
of the United States” is a far differ- 
ent problem. A navy slightly more 
powerful than that necessary to pro- 
tect the continental coasts could also 
guard the Caribbean and the Canal, 
regions within American naval con- 
trol. Even Hawaii might be included 
in the protective zone of this purely 
defensive fleet. But the Philippines lie 
far beyond the widest limits of our 
striking range and close to the vital 
strategic areas of the Japanese Navy. 
Almost from the day of their capture 
from Spain these islands have been 
hostages to fortune. To be able to 
guard them means nothing less than 
to achieve preponderance sufficient 
for victory in the Western Pacific, a 
definite naval preponderance securely 
based in the Orient. Today this can 
be won only by the abrogation of the 
naval treaties and the renewal of com- 
petitive building with all its dangers. 

The safety of the Philippines, there- 
fore, merges into the grand strategy 
of a Pacific war, in which the object 
would no longer be the immediate de- 
fense of the islands but rather the de- 
feat of the enemy. In reality, the 
question of Philippine protection is 
but one phase of a very complex war 


problem, a struggle that would in- 
volve almost untold sacrifices in 
treasure and in blood. Perhaps the 
islands would become the battle- 
ground of empire. Perhaps the dic- 
tates of war would lead American 
arms elsewhere. But as the war went, 
so would the islands go. Their defense 
could be bought for no less than the 
cost of victory in the Far East. 

It is not easy to translate the for- 
mula “readiness for war at sea” into 
terms of a definite naval establish- 
ment. Who is to be the enemy ? Where 
and with what forces must the next 
war be fought in order to be brought 
to a swift and victorious conclusion? 
What will be the attitude of neutral 
nations? How far will preparations 
for victory be offset by the counter- 
preparations of the prospective foe? 
And last and most important, what 
are the implications of the Washing- 
ton and London naval treaties? These 
questions must be answered before 
the United States can define the fleet 
strength it seeks to create. 

At the outset certain possible wars 
can be passed over as of such minor 
importance that even the slightest 
naval preparation is sufficient to as- 
sure victory. Some others would be 
either impossible or of such an extent 
that preparation for victory or even 
preparation against defeat would en- 
tail too great an effort. It can be 
safely assumed that the United States 
will always have strength sufficient 
for victory if the only enemy is one 
of the minor navies. Likewise it can 
be accepted that never in times of 
peace will America be prepared to 
face, single-handed, an alliance of 
the other great naval powers. The 
problem is thus one of a possible war 
in the Atlantic against the strongest 
Atlantic navy or in the Pacific against 
the strongest Pacific navy. 

It might be well to pause in order 
to make it perfectly clear that the 
consideration of these wars does not 
‘mean that we think them likely, much 
less that we think them desirable. 
War against Great Britain is often 
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regarded as unthinkable, and so it is 
to all who value the continuance of 
that civilization based on the ideal of 
personal freedom to which the Anglo- 
Saxon tradition has contributed so 
much. No greater calamity could be- 
fall the war-weary and impoverished 
world. It would be a “last dim, weird 
battle of the West,” sealing the doom 
of “the goodliest fellowship * * * 
whereof this world holds record,” the 


fellowship of a century of peace, of 


a common language, a common tra- 
dition and a common concept of inter- 
national justice. But while the two 
almost equal fleets exist, those whose 
duty it is to plan for all contingencies, 


however improbable, cannot complete- — 


ly ignore a possible conflict. \ 

Similarly in the Pacific, despite the 
fact that there is no reason for war 
today nor can there ever be as long 
as the people and the statesmen of 
Japan and the United States are ac- 
tuated by a modicum of good-will or 
even of common sense, the very ex- 
istence of the two fleets and the his- 
toric and sometimes seemingly con- 
flicting policies of the two nations 
must of necessity lead both to con- 
sider the possibility of armed con- 
flict in evaluating naval needs. To 
discuss a certain war does not mean 
to wish for it. It means exactly the 
opposite. A carefully prepared war 
plan, picturing, as it must, in cold 
and technical terms the infinite waste 
and suffering involved, would be a 
document which would, if published, 
prove a far greater deterrent to war 
than a sheaf of treaties or a library 
of anti-war literature. 

If the possibility of wars in the 
Atlantic and the Pacific are consid- 
ered, the first thought that arises is 
of a war on two fronts, or at least 
the necessity of guarding one while 
fighting on the other. What if the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance were to be 
revived? Must America, to assure not 
only victory but her very existence 
as a great power, plan for this even- 
tuality? The obvious answer is that 
such preparation is beyond our will, 
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if not even beyond our capacity. The 
building program conceived during 
the World War was bringing the 
United States to a position on the eve 
of the Washington Conference which 
would have given naval preponder- 
ance in both oceans. Those few who 
regret the loss of that opportunity 
fail to consider the ominous counter- 
preparations that were even then in 
progress in Great Britain and Japan. 

The super-Hoods had reached the 
blueprint stage. Those ships and still 
others would have been built had we 
finished the 1916 capital-ship sched- 
ule. To doubt this is to doubt the de- 
termination of the English race to de- 
fend their seas where “‘never a wave 
of all her waves but marks the Eng- 
lish dead.” Something of the same 
stern resolve to control her vital 
home waters was apparent in Japan. 
The “eight-eight” program was well 
started, and other powerful ships 
were contemplated. The Japanese, 
who more than almost any other 
race owe their very existence as a 
nation to the sword, were ready to 
meet the cost of a navy whose ratio 
to the American would have been 
about the same as the present ratio 
of the two fleets. This is their margin 
of safety. And, finally, there was the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance. 

As in 1922, so today, even were we 
free to resume unlimited construc- 
tion, it seems unlikely that we could 
succeed in outbuilding a renewed 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance. An _ at- 
tempt to do so would probably bring 
on the very war which American con- 
struction had sought to avoid. There 
is neither peace nor security for the 
United States in the pre-war policy of 
unlimited naval expansion which was 
wisely abandoned in 1922 for an equal 
place with Great Britain in a new bal- 
ance of world sea power. 

Granted the eventual material 
equality with the British fleet which 
forms the basis of the Washington 
and London treaties (an equality we 
do not now possess), what would be 
the probable outcome of war in the 


Atlantic? No one can definitely say. 
But, as one watches the two fleets ad- 
vance and retreat over the strategic 
charts in mimic wars, sees them scat- 
ter for scouting and for commerce 
protection and concentrate for ter- 
rific battles on the game board, and 
as one analyzes the somber diagrams 
of comparative damage, the conclu- 
sion that arises is that an Atlantic 
war cannot be won by either of the 
fleets of Britain and America. It could 
be won only by an accumulation of 
naval power through new building and 
through alliances which would finally 
give to one contestant the preponder- 
ance necessary for victory. 

If victory should crown American 
arms, our success would have come in 
part from our ability to add new and 
mightier ships to our fleet and, even 
more, as a result of alliances with 
which our statesmen had reinforced 
our strength at sea. Without allies we 
can hope for nothing beyond the lame 
and impotent conclusion of dreary and 
sterile campaigns. When reviewed in 
the cold light of naval research, our 
policy of complete and glorious isola- 
tion no longer seems a sure shield for 
the future. The time may yet come 
when we shall have need of powerful 
friends. The most bigoted isolationist, 
were he carefully to study the impli- 
cations of any major war in which we 
must fight single-handed, would rele- 
gate to the dead past all notions of 
our vaunted self-sufficiency. 

A fight to the finish between the 
two equal fleets would be sheer mad- 
ness. It would leave the victor too 
badly damaged to be able to utilize 
the advantage for which his Pyrrhic 
victory had been won. It would in- 
volve losses so serious as to surrender 
Great Britain’s vital waters to the 
Mediterranean navies, while, in the 
Orient and over the whole Pacific our 
damaged fleet would be too weak to 
question Japan’s complete control. 
Even were the Admirals willing, 
statesmanship could not and would 
not permit a decisive fleet battle in 
the Atlantic. Success on the field of 
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battle that leaves the victor powerless 
to garner the fruits of victory is but a 
barren and purposeless calamity. Vic- 
tory presupposes not parity but pre- 
ponderance. It was with a clear 
understanding of this great military 
truth that Secretary Stimson wrote: 
“Equality in fighting strength is a 
formula for peace, not for war.” With 
fleet parity, war against Britain is in 
reality unthinkable even to the most 
extreme Anglophobe militarist. The 
strongest assurance of peace today 
lies in the creation and maintenance 
of the treaty balance of naval power— 
“in conformity with treaty provi- 
sions.” That alone gives meaning and 
substance to American naval policy. 

In the Pacific the United States is 
allotted by treaty, not parity, but an 
approximate 5-3 ratio of superiority. 
If eventually we attain this ratio, 
does it promise easy and immedi- 
ate victory? Again a close examina- 
tion of all the factors involved shows 
that single-handed we would even 
then be powerless quickly to van- 
quish the squadrons that today guard 
Japan’s island empire. More impor- 
tant than the much-discussed fleet 
ratios. was the provision of the 
Washington treaty by which Amer- 
ica renounced the right to extend 
her Far Eastern bases. As a vital 
part of the agreed division of sea 
power, we gave into Japanese hands 
substantial control of the Orient. 
Never, except immediately before the 
Washington conference, had we 
thought seriously of disputing that 
control. 

As in the Atlantic, so upon our 
other front, if reason and moderation 
are destined to fail and war must 
come, victory will be gained either as 
the result of prolonged and titanic 
operations by which our whole na- 
tional strength is finally marshaled 
in distant seas, or, more quickly and 
more mercifully, by our present navy 
allied to other maritime powers in a 
common cause. Secure in her own 
home waters, Japan has by great sac- 
rifices achieved the mastery of the 


Far Hast. Only the flagrant misuse 
of the position so dearly bought can 
endanger her future by arraying 
world opinion against her. During 
the past century, we have claimed and 
exercised control in the areas covered 
by the Monroe Doctrine, while Brit- 
ain’s fleet has ruled the northeast 
Atlantic and the Mediterranean. For 
both nations it seemed the culmina- 
tion of a manifest destiny. Today in 
the Orient similar forces are working 
themselves out. The strategic charts 
show three definite naval spheres 
where the controlling fleet is secure 
against any one of the others. We can 
no longer think of war as merely a 
question of armed strength, of tons 
and guns. With the balance of power 
established by the naval treaties, the 
problem has passed into the domain 
of statesmanship. 

Here, then, is the answer to our ques- 
tion, “What is an adequate navy?” It 
is the completed fleet which forms our 
share in the agreed apportionment of 
sea strength. It is the naval establish- 
ment adequate to defend our zone of 
control and by its mere existence to 
act as a counterweight to foreign fleets 
in the world balance of naval power. 
Its limits today in numbers and types 
are those of the Washington and Lon- 
don treaties. A lesser fleet imperils 
the balance. There is no other meas- 
ure. Support of commerce and policies, 
defense of coasts and. overseas pos- 
sessions—none of these oft-repeated 
tasks really dictates naval adequacy. 
All are relative to readiness for war. 


The logical and absolute measure, 
“readiness for victory in war at sea,” 
has itself been modified by the re- 
straining hand of diplomacy. Ade- 
quacy can no longer be defined as 
adequacy for victory. In the cause of 
peace we have given and taken pledges 
that embody in naval ratios the equal 
and acknowledged right of each na- 
tion to defend its own narrow seas. 
No other solution seems _ possible. 
Neither national pride nor historic 
claims to an ancient and dearly bought 
preponderance nor inherent wealth is 
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today accepted as justification of a 
threatening superiority. To one who 
studies the history of the last half- 
_ century and notes how the theories 
of Captain Mahan and the restless 
‘energy of that great naval material- 
ist, Admiral Sir John Fisher, piled 
ship on ship, each mightier than the 
last, in the mad race that led to Au- 
gust, 1914, a final balance of naval 
power seems to be a logical and al- 
most preordained answer to the per- 
sistent problem of competing arma- 
ments. It is the middle road between 
the honest urge of sailors for the 
fighting ships that promise ready vic- 
tory and the deep desire of all peoples 
that a troubled world shall at last 
find peace. 

Unless war comes to abrogate all 
treaties and to upset all balances, 
these ratios, on progressively lower 
levels, seem destined to remain as the 
basis of a permanent division of mari- 
time power. With a logic that tran- 
scends purely naval reasoning, each 
of the three great sea nations has 
conceded to the others the right to a 
fleet sufficient to defend its vital 
areas unless it be attacked by the 
combined might of a naval alli- 
ance. Surely we can trust that such 
an alliance will be formed only if 
aroused world opinion is forced to act 
through the agencies that seek to 
array all peoples against any power 
or group of powers which may break 
its plighted word by again employing 
aggressive war as an instrument of 
national policy. The soldiers and the 
statesmen have joined hands. The 
naval balance is part and parcel of 
those forces in post-war diplomacy 
which seek to draw the nations to- 
gether in common cause against war. 

There is a school of naval thought 
which is reluctant to accept the full 
implications of this balance of sea 
power. The fairness of America’s 
quota has been honestly and repeat- 
edly questioned. Each succeeding 
treaty has been criticized as a sur- 
render of national interests and even 


as an abrogation of sovereign rights. 
No one can deny that unlimited prep- 
aration for war is inherent in sover- 
eignty. But it is not a right which a 
nation can exercise without arousing 
the suspicion and eventually the hos- 
tility of those against whom its arma- 
ments can be used. Beyond a certain 
point preparations inevitably beget 
counter-preparations—and war. In the 
sphere of naval armaments, the re- 
gions of unrest are those where un- 
limited competition still exists—com- 
petition either for superior fleet 
strength or for new types of fighting 
ships. The relatively high total of 
French submarine tonnage, half again | 
as much as that allowed the three 
strongest navies, cannot be overlooked 
by the British. The novel German 
“pocket battleships” are to be coun- 
tered by French battle cruisers of a 
new design, which are “regarded with 
interest” by those charged with Great 
Britain’s maritime defense. Unre- 
stricted Franco-Italian rivalry today 
sets the standard for Britain’s navy 
and, as a result, for the American and 
Japanese fleets. The cause of world 
stability, which means increased se- 
curity for each and every nation, 
would be well served by the inclusion 
of all navies in the balance of power. 

Until the time shall come when all 
countries, the military as well as the 
naval powers, are genuinely willing to 
put away the sword, national security 
and America’s position as a great 
nation will continue to demand that 
naval adequacy which is measured by 
our quota in the world balance of 
naval power. Until the day when 
navies shall disappear we can well 
follow the wise advice given to Henry 
VIII, founder of Britain’s sea power— 
“to nourish trade and to keep the Ad- 
miralty, that you be master in your 
Narrow Seas.” 

[The opinions and assertions contained 
in this article are the private ones of the 
writer and are not to be construed as 
official or reflecting the views of the 


Navy Department or the naval service at 
large.] 
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Japan Defies the World 


By TYLER DENNETT 
Professor of International Relations, Princeton University 


201) aera belongs to us by 
right,” shouted Yosuke Mat- 
suoka from the tribune of the Assem- 
bly of the League of Nations. It was 
a word of confession not in the pre- 
pared manuscript which the Japanese 
representative was reading. In the 
rush of emotion Matsuoka abandoned 
his more carefully phrased address 
and spoke, for the moment, freely. 
Thus he abandoned also the pretense 
which Japan has sought to maintain 
for more than six months, that Man- 
chukuo is an independent State. The 
Japanese admission was not neces- 
sary. The Assembly had met on Feb. 
24 to approve the report of the Com- 
mittee of Nineteen. The vote was 
already determined. No one has ever 
seriously entertained any other idea 
than that Japan claims Manchuria as 
hers by right. 

The report of the Committee of 
Nineteen, prepared under authoriza- 
tion of Article XV, paragraph 4, of 
the covenant after all efforts at con- 
ciliation had failed, contained the fol- 
lowing recommendations: (1) The 
covenant of the League, the Pact of 
Paris and the Nine-Power Treaty of 
Washington should apply to the set- 
tlement of the Manchurian dispute; 
(2) the member States should not 
recognize “any situation, treaty or 
agreement” which might be brought 
about by means contrary to treaty 
obligations; (3) military pressure 
should cease; (4) the settlement of 
the controversy should follow the ten 
recommendations of the Lytton re- 
port; (5) negotiations between Japan 
and China should be carried on under 
the supervision of the Assembly of 
the League. 

Thirteen members of the League 


were unrepresented when the vote was 
taken, ten of them South American 
countries. Siam abstained from vot- 
ing. Japan voted “No”; forty-two, 
including all the great powers, voted 
“Yes,” thus placing upon Japan such 
a censure as never before rested upon 
any sovereign State. 

Matsuoka rose and with firm step 
marched from the Assembly, his as- - 
sistant following. Later in the day | 
the Assembly passed a resolution to. 
appoint an advisory committee “to 
follow up the situation.” The commit- 
tee will comprise the old Committee of 
Nineteen with Canada and the Nether- 
lands added. In it the great powers 


‘are, of course, greatly in the minor- 


ity. The resolution also provides for 
inviting the United States and the 
Soviet Union to cooperate. The As- 
sembly is to remain in session subject 
to the call of the president. 

The following day Senator Cordell 
Hull issued a statement forecasting in 
broad terms the principles of the pro- 
posed foreign policy of the new Demo- 
cratic administration in which he had 
just been designated as Secretary of 
State. Specific questions were men- 
tioned only in general terms, but em- 
phasis was laid upon “the observance 
of both the letter and the spirit of 
treaties” and upon “sane and realis- 
tic international cooperation.” These 
two principles are as equally applicable 
to war debts and tariff questions as to 


‘the Far Eastern situation, but it is 


difficult to see how these two policies 
could be applied to Europe and not to 
the Far East. Certainly there were 
no words of comfort for Japan in the 
Hull declaration. Promptly Secretary 
Stimson replied to Sir Eric Drum- 
mond that with the general conclu- 
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sions of the report of the Committee 
of Nineteen “the American Govern- 
ment is in general accord.” Maxim 
Litvinov, Russian Foreign Commis- 
sar, left Geneva for Moscow on Feb. 
26 to place the report and the invita- 
tion to join the new committee before 
his government. 

Obviously, we have reached the end 
of a phase of the Manchurian affair. 

Beginning at Mukden, on the morn- 
ing of Sept. 19, 1931, Japan executed a 
brilliant military campaign which in 
seventeen months has placed her in 
possession of all the railway lines and 
main thoroughfares from Shanhaik- 
wan, just south of the Great Wall, to 
a point well above the Chinese Hast- 
ern Railway in Northern Manchuria. 
Japan also has carried on military 
campaigns from east to west which 
give her presumptive control from the 
Korean border to Manchuli near the 
Siberian boundary. The effectiveness 
of the control actually exercised is in 
some doubt. The territory is about the 
size of Germany and France combined. 
Japan has a thin line of troops scat- 
tered along the railways. Just now, 
in the dead of Winter, Manchuria 
is quiet; what it will be in the Spring 
remains to be disclosed. General 
Honjo is believed to have confessed 
that pacification will require ten years 
—four months had been the time 
stipulated in the Japanese military 
schedule. 

There was set up and recognized by 
Japan on Sept. 15, 1932, the so-called 
State of Manchukuo. Henry Pu-yi of 
the line of the Manchu Emperors of 
old China was installed as Regent. 
He is surrounded by a host of Japanese 
military and civilian advisers. It is 
commonly believed that the Japanese 
military plans call for the extension 
of the new State to include North 
China as far as the Yellow River and 
then its transformation into a refur- 
bished, if somewhat shrunken, Chinese 
empire with Henry Pu-yi re-estab- 
lished on what is left of the old pea- 
cock throne. 

The Chinese have not yet fought a 


real battle to retain or regain Man- 
churia. The young Marshal Chang 
Hsiao-liang, the so-called War Lord 
of Mukden, with his relatives, retain- 
ers and household, each carrying away 


-all he could lift, promptly retreated to 


Peiping, where they continue mourn- 
fully to look back, like Lot’s wife, 
upon the scene of their former pros- 
perity. Far from acting like a war 
lord, Marshal Chang has been more 
like a pillar of salt. Nor has General 
Chiang Kai-shek from Nanking done 
more. In Manchuria guerrilla war- 
fare, raids and assassinations have 
continued, but there has been nothing 
to resemble organized defense. It is 
claimed by the Japanese that the 
2,000,000 or more Chinese “irregu- 
lars” in Manchuria have received sup- 
port from Marshal Chang and by 
voluntary contributions from private 
citizens. This support, however, can- 
not be very considerable. There is no 
way by which it could have been sup- 
plied in quantity. 

One exception should be made to 
this broad statement as to the supine 
attitude of the Chinese Government 
toward the Japanese invasion. Late 
in January, 1932, the Japanese at- 
tacked Shanghai with an expedition- 
ary force. The city was gallantly and 
ably, although not successfully de- 
fended, not by Marshal Chang who 
remained secure in Peiping nor by — 
General Chiang who was so busy with 
the “Communists,” but by General 
Tsai Ting-kai and the famous Nine- 
teenth Route Army of South China. 
Japan seems now to look upon the 
Shanghai episode as a bad nightmare 
from which she withdrew with no 
glory in May and June, 1932. Before 
leaving, however, she had done dam- 
age estimated at $1,500,000,000 Mex., 
and there were no less than 24,000 
Chinese killed, wounded and missing. 
There was an even greater damage to 
Japanese business and prestige. The 
Chinese boycott was renewed and is 
more rampant than ever; the Lytton 
Commission, which arrived before the 
Japanese evacuation, viewed the de- 
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struction and gritted its teeth. It is 
notable that in the discussions at 
Geneva in the last three months the 
Japanese representatives have rarely 
alluded to the Shanghai incident. It 
was an expensive excursion for Tokyo, 
a default for Peiping and Nanking, 
but something of a victory for the 
Chinese since it demonstrated to the 
world that somewhere in old China 
there remains a promising vitality and 
virility. 

The bare chronicle of military 
events is not at all revealing. The 
conflict in the Far East is far less 
military than political. Indeed, polit- 
ically, the Manchurian affair takes 
on an importance comparable with 


nothing else since the adjournment of 


the Paris Peace Conference. So much 
has it become a matter of interna- 
tional concern that never before has 
there been an international event any- 
where in the world for which there 
has been so soon available so much 
authentic information. Therefore, 
when we go behind the military 


chronicle to inquire as to the political 


facts, we may feel confident that our 
information is trustworthy and sub- 
stantially complete. 

Immediately after the outbreak at 
Mukden the Chinese Government made 
an appeal to the League of Nations. 
Both the Chinese and the Japanese 
made available at Geneva a great 
many official statements of impor- 
tance. These were issued in a variety 
of ways through League publications. 
On Dec. 10, 1931, the Council, acting 
on a proposal made by Japan, decided 
to appoint a commission to make in- 
quiry on the spot. Thus eventually 
came into being the famous Lytton 
Commission. In the Far East both 
the Chinese and the Japanese Govern- 
ments prepared extensive memoranda 
for submission to the commission. 
Subsequently, these official state- 
ments by the two contestants were 
published. The commission itself 
made a judicial report in two volumes. 
The Chinese and the Japanese were 
invited to submit memoranda in re- 


buttal. These likewise were published. 
There was, in addition, extended de- 
bate in the Special Assembly in No- 
vember, 1932. The Committee of 
Nineteen, first created by the Assem- 
bly on March 11, 1932, and converted 
into a committee of conciliation on 
Dec. 6, 1932, reviewed the material 
already available and prepared a fur- 
ther report which in a spectacular 
manner was broadcast to the world 
on Feb. 17. (The complete text was 
published in The New York Times of 
Feb. 18, 1933.) 

The official documentation now 
available to the public occupies about 
a foot on a library shelf. In addition, 
there is a large crop of pamphlet lit- 
erature, some of it sheer propaganda, 
but a substantial proportion of it 
represents impartial, judicial state- 
ments of great value by private or- 
ganizations. The newspaper reporting 
has throughout been superb. The New 
York Times alone, from Sept. 1, 1931, 
to Feb. 28, 1933, printed 1,707 col- 
umns of news on the Manchurian 
affair. 

Notwithstanding the vast mass of 
information available, the main points 
in the controversy are few and not 
difficult to state. 

1. From the outset Japan has as- 
sumed the position that the action 
taken in Manchuria, both the imme- 
diate act of seizing Mukden and, sub- 
sequently, the military campaigns, 
including the advance into Jehol, were 
in national self-defense. In a note to 
the American Government on Sept. 
24, 1931, and in telegrams circulated 
the same day at Geneva, Japan as- 
serted that she had acted only to in- 
sure safety for her nationals. After 
an exhaustive inquiry by the Lytton 
Commission, the latter rendered the 
verdict that the initial military opera- 
tions of the Japanese troops “cannot 
be regarded as measures of legitimate 
self-defense.’’ In order to secure una- 
nimity within the commission, so it is 
understood, there was added the quali- 
fying statement: “In saying this the 
commission does not exclude the hy- 
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pothesis that the officers on the spot 
may have thought they were acting 
in self-defense.” The committee of 
conciliation, having reviewed the Lyt- 
ton report and such additional facts 
as were made available to them sub- 
sequently by the Chinese and Japa- 
nese Governments, reported that “the 
military measures of Japan as a 
whole developed in the course of the 
dispute” cannot be “regarded as meas- 
ures of self-defense.” This verdict, 
not merely on the initial Japanese ac- 
tion but on the entire course of events 
for sixteen months, was adopted by 
the Assembly on Feb. 24, 1933. 

2. Japan officially contends that 
the “Government of Manchukuo,” 
which Japan recognized on Sept. 15, 
1932, represents a spontaneous, inde- 
pendent movement of the Chinese peo- 
ple. The Lytton Commission reported 
that the independence movement in 
Manchuria ‘‘was only made possible 
by the presence of the Japanese 
troops”; that the new government 
could not be maintained without the 
continued support of the Japanese 
military, and “there is no indication 
that this ‘government’ will, in fact, 
be able to carry out” many of its pro- 
jected reforms. The committee of 
conciliation endorses this verdict and 
the Assembly has recorded in the 
most formal way its approval of the 
“non-recognition doctrine.” 

3. The Japanese have contended 
that the boycott, although directed, at 
least in part, by the Kuomintang, is, 
in fact, under the direction of the 
Nanking Government through the 
close association of the one with the 
other. The Lytton Commission did not 
clearly answer the question whether 
the boycott as used by China is, in 
fact, a violation of international law. 
The Committee of Nineteen, however, 
rendered the verdict that, subsequent 
to the events of Sept. 18, 1931, the 
boycott “falls under the category of 
This verdict leaves the 
Shanghai expedition without justifi- 
cation in international law and nor- 
mally would expose Japan to enor- 


mous claims for reparations. As for 
the use of the boycott before the pres- 
ent imbroglio, the committee merely 
comments that it ‘could not fail to 
make a situation which was already 
tense still more tense.” The attitude 
of the League toward the use of the 
boycott cannot fail to be interpreted 
by the Chinese as an encouragement 
to continue its use. Presumably it will 
in the future become an increasing 
factor in the Chinese opposition to 
Japan. 


4. The Japanese, as signatories of 
the covenant of the League of Na- 
tions, undertook “‘to respect and pre- 
serve as against external aggression 
the territorial integrity and existing 
political independence of all members 
of the League.” The Japanese con- 
tend that Article X is inapplicable to 
the present situation since Japan by 
recognizing Manchukuo has merely 
accepted an “internal development” of 
the people of Manchukuo. Japan de- 
clares: “If by internal development 
the territorial integrity of a member 
is impaired, there is nothing in the 
covenant to interfere with the right 
and duty of members to recognize 
that impairment.” The Lytton Com- 
mission, by declining to concur in the 
claim that Manchukuo is, in fact, in- 
dependent, rejected the Japanese 
brief. The Assembly likewise has re- 
jected it and reiterated the engage- 
ments of Article X. 

5. The Japanese have to meet the 
still more awkward provisions of 
Article XII of the covenant in which 
it was agreed that members of the 
League would submit either to arbi- 
tration, to judicial settlement, or to 
inquiry by the Council any dispute 
likely to lead to a rupture, and would 


not resort to war until three months — 


after the award, decision or report. 
The Japanese contend that “the ap- 
plication of what may be called ‘peace 
machinery,’ such as resort to interna- 
tional courts of arbitrators, encoun- 
ters insuperable obstacles in the case 
of China. It has been found impos- 
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sible in the past to make use of these 
- organs even in disputes which did not 
involve vital interests. The abnormal 
conditions of China and the fact that 
the powers refuse, in view of their 
existence, to modify the abnormal 
and extraordinary institutions above 
mentioned is sufficient proof of the im- 
possibility of applying to Chinese dis- 
putes the normal ‘peace machinery’ as 
constituted at present.” This is, in ef- 
fect, a declaration that Japan believes 
‘it cannot obtain justice by arbitration, 
judicial settlement or through the di- 
rect agency of the League. The Lyt- 
ton Commission rendered the verdict 
that each of the issues between China 
and Japan was in itself capable of 
-settlement by arbitral procedure. The 
Committee of Nineteen went further 
and declared that “the adoption of 
measures of self-defense does not ex- 
empt a State from complying with the 
provisions of Article XII.” This is an 
extremely important declaration in 
international law since its effect is to 
clarify, and perhaps to offset, the 
Sweeping concession made by Secre- 
tary Kellogg when he said: “Every 
nation is free at all times and regard- 
less of treaty provisions to defend its 
territory from attack or invasion and 
it alone is competent to decide 
whether circumstances require re- 
course to war in self-defense.” Now, 
four and a half years after this 
troublesome concession was made, the 
very powers which endorsed it have, 
through their representatives at Ge- 
neva, brought the doctrine of self- 
defense back within the control of in- 
ternational law. 

6. In the Nine-Power Treaty signed 
at Washington in 1922 Japan made 
sweeping engagements not only to re- 
spect the sovereignty, the indepen- 
dence and the territorial and. admin- 
istrative integrity of China but also 
to “refrain from taking advantage of 
conditions in China to seek special 
rights or privileges.” In the same 
treaty Japan agreed to confer with 
the other signatories “whenever a sit- 


uation arises which in the opinion of 
any one of them involves the applica- 
tion of the stipulations of the Nine- 
Power Treaty.” Japan apparently 
seeks release from the Nine-Power 
Treaty on the ground that China has 
ceased to “possess and to continue to 
possess” one supreme government 
without which a people are not recog- 
nized in international law as possess- 
ing statehood. Furthermore, Japan 
has largely rested its defense upon its 
claim for special rights and privileges 
not granted to other States under in- 
ternational law, a claim that Japan 
in the Nine-Power Treaty expressly 
agreed to forego. Neither the Lytton 
Commission nor the Committee of 
Nineteen has discussed at length the 
engagements of the treaties of Wash- 
ington. However, the verdict rendered 
at Geneva renders Japan as legally 
defenseless under the Nine-Power 
Treaty as under Articles X and XII of 

the covenant. 

7. Japan has never formally and ex- 
pressly been charged with the viola- 
tion of the Kellogg pact. The sweep- 
ing exception voluntarily made by Sec- 
retary Kellogg, already quoted, would 
seem to raise grave legal doubts as to 
whether Japan can, in fact, be held to 
have violated the Pact of Paris. How- 
ever, the Assembly has decided that 
the settlement of the controversy 
should be sought only by pacific 
means. The pact has at least been re- 
habilitated. 

8. Throughout the Lytton report and 
the report of the Committee of Nine- 
teen there runs the color of anotherand 
more serious charge against Japan. 
Nowhere in the Lytton Commission 
report was it expressly stated, nor 
has the Committee of Nineteen gone 
further. At the heart of both the legal 
and the political differences, however, 
is the question of Japan’s good faith. 
It seems to have been in the minds of 
the members of the Lytton Commis- 
sion that the Japanese never cleared 
themselves from the suspicion of com- 
plicity in the assassination of Marshal 
Chang Tso-lin on June 4, 1928. The 


14 
Japanese policy in the first year of the 
present controversy was regarded as 
essentially provocative toward China. 
The Committee of Nineteen went fur- 
ther and pointed out the provocative 
attitude of Japan toward the League 
itself. Geneva has not overlooked the 
fact that the outbreak began when the 
Assembly was in session, that many 
times Japan professed to a desire to 
prevent the aggravation of the dispute 
and yet that the area of military oper- 
ations has steadily increased. The cap- 
ture of Chinchow on Jan. 3, 1932, was 
followed a month later by the attack 
on Shanghai. The recognition of Man- 
chukuo took place before the Lytton 
Commission had time to file its report, 
The campaign in Heilungkiang, result- 
ing in the pacification of the region 
westward toward Manchuli, appears to 
have been timed to impress the meet- 
ing of the Special Assembly in Novem- 
ber, 1932. The attack on Shanhaikwan 
coincided with the meetings of the 
committee of conciliation early in 
January. The new advance into Jehol 
coincides with the acceptance of the 
report of the committee by the Assem- 
bly. The capture of Chaoyang followed 
immediately after the vote of censure 
at Geneva. These recent Japanese 
movements have to be studied in the 
light of the Japanese conquest of 
Korea after the Russo-Japanese War, 
the presentation of the Twenty-One 
Demands in 1915 and the Siberian ex- 
pedition four years later. The Japa- 
nese method has been traditionally 
provocative. If the purpose of the 
Japanese military in recent months 
has been to impress the League of Na- 
tions with its military prowess, the 
effect at Geneva appears to have been 
quite different. The self-esteem of 
the League of Nations has been 
touched. The impression is difficult 
to resist that Japan has become de- 
fiant and, furthermore, that she has 
not acted in even that degree of good 
faith which is characteristic of the 
negotiations of civilized States. Japan 
sought to present an accomplished 
fact. She has thus abandoned diplo- 
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macy, first for deceit and then for 
defiance. 

Japan has not yet withdrawn from 
the League; she has merely with- 
drawn her representatives from the 
Special Assembly. She has, however, 
intimated that she will not be rep- 
resented at the next meeting of the 
Council, where, normally, the pres- 
idency would fall to the Japanese 
representative by rotation. The Jap- 
anese Government, still torn by dis- 
sension, has officially announced no 
decision on withdrawal from the 
League. An official statement on the 
day of the passage of the Assembly 
resolution, however, broadly hinted 
that Japan, having failed to find a 
satisfactory basis for cooperation 
with the League on affairs in China, 
will attempt to reach a settlement in- 
dependently: 


“The Japanese Government now 
find themselves compelled to conclude 
that Japan and the other members of 
the League entertain different views 
on the manner to achieve peace in the 
Far East, and the Japanese Govern- 
ment are obliged to feel that they now 
have reached the limit of their en- 
deavors to cooperate with the League 
of Nations in regard to the Sino- 
Japanese differences.” 


In short, Japan has lost heavily 
thus far in this newest phase of the 
Manchurian affair. How different it 
was nineteen years ago when, as 
Japan took up her position to expel 
Russia from these same regions, she 
had not only the aid of an alliance 
with Great Britain but also the bless- 
ing of the United States—and gener- 
ous credits both in London and in 
New York! 

Without having made positive con- 
tributions to the Sino-Japanese con- 
troversy in the last sixteen months, 
the Soviet Government has been con- 
stantly recognized as a potential fac- 
tor of great importance. The result 
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has been greatly to enhance the posi- 


tion of Russia in world affairs, while 
the Soviet policy, by its restraint, 
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poise and prudence, has won for itself 
a degree of respect not previously 
given to Russia. Indeed, it is hardly 
too much to say that the Manchurian 
affair has made the Soviet Govern- 
ment respectable. If Japan were to 
persist in its tentative policy to with- 
draw from the League, thus forfeit- 
ing its seat as a permanent member 
of the Council, it is not beyond the 
bounds of possibility that some day 
Japan would return to Geneva only 
to find a Soviet representative in her 
old seat. 


The Soviet Government, had it been 
so disposed, could have made a great 
deal of trouble in Manchuria. On the 
contrary, Soviet policy has been pa- 
cific, judicial and purely defensive. To 
Japan considerable concessions have 
been made, such as the privilege of 
transporting troops over the Chinese 
Eastern, acquiescence in the replace- 
ment of Chinese by Manchukuo rail- 
way Officials, the withdrawal of Soviet 
trade officials from Harbin, the recog- 
nition of Manchukuo consuls and tol- 
eration of Japanese occupation not 
only of Harbin but of large areas of 
Northern Manchuria which, for twen- 
ty-one years, Japan had consistently 
recognized as a Russian sphere of in- 
fluence. Last Summer Moscow reached 
a modus vivendi with Tokyo on the 
old controversy as to the payment for 
fisheries rights. While during the 
earlier months of the Manchurian af- 
fair the Soviet Union began massing 
troops in Eastern Siberia, and its re- 
lations with Japan were threatening, 
in December, 1931, it offered Japan 
a non-aggression pact. The danger of 
war quickly passed, and although 
Japan repeatedly rejected the pro- 
posed treaty, on June 2, 1932, Premier 
Saito declared that the Soviet atti- 
tude in Manchuria had been “perfectly 
correct.” 

More recently there has been a 
slight change in the situation. The 
Soviet Government did not cooperate 
with the Lytton Commission, on which 
it was not represented, but the latter 


almost went out of its way to repeat 
that in any final solution of the Man- 
churian affair the Soviet Government 
will have to be represented. At Geneva 
Maxim Litvinov, Soviet Commissar of 
Foreign Affairs, has been listened 
to with ever-increasing respect. The 
Soviets resumed diplomatic relations 
with China on Dec. 12, 1932. The sig- 
nificance appears to be not that 
China has swung further to the left, 
not that Moscow has been intriguing 
at Nanking, but that the hostile at- 
titude of Sir John Simon and of the 
Canadian representative toward China 
at Geneva, in December, drove the 
latter, as so often in the past, into 
the arms of Russia. Moscow made the 
approach easier by adopting toward 
China a favorable attitude at the time 
when General Su Ping-wen and his 
troops sought a refuge across the 
border after their defeat by the Jap- 
anese at Manchuli. The relations of 
Moscow with the anti-Communist gov- 
ernment of General Chiang at Nan- 
king are not very stable. The Russo- 
Japanese dispute over Outer Mongolia 
is only in abeyance. But Moscow is 
apparently drawing closer each month 
to the League of Nations and may be 
counted upon no longer as a liability 
but rather as an asset of some value 
for the restoration of peace in Asia. 

Thus far, while in the East it cannot 
be demonstrated that either China or 
Japan has as yet reaped anything 
but loss from the conflict, in the West 
quite the contrary has happened. As 
with Russia, so with the League, there 
has been a distinct enhancement of 
prestige. Never before have the 
League members been so much of one 
mind upon any important issue as 
they appear to be today. From the 
beginning it was recognized that the 
appeal of China must either make or 
break the League. The action of the 
Assembly in approving the Lytton re- 
port and the recommendations of the 
Committee of Nineteen has revealed 
at Geneva a vitality which the League 
certainly did not possess seventeen 
months ago, and for the development 
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of which it has to thank Japan for 
providing the occasion. The smaller 


powers, aided by the American Gov-- 


ernment, have saved the League— 
notably Czechoslovakia (under the 
leadership of Edward Benes), Nor- 
way, Sweden, Ireland, Spain and 
Greece (whose representative, Nich- 
olas Politis, demolished the “self-de- 
fense” excuse). On the whole, it is 
clear that the only real loss of prestige 
in the West has been suffered by some 
of the great powers, notably Great 
Britain and France. Even last-minute 
repentance has not been enough to re- 
store Sir John Simon to the place of 
leadership which might have belonged 
to Great Britain. China is not likely 
to forget how little sympathy she has 
had from the British official represen- 
tative. If Great Britain had continued 
her initial policy, it is possible that 
the British merchants in China would 
eventually have found themselves fac- 
ing another boycott, a prospect which 
may have had some influence on Sir 
John Simon. If, in the last year and 
a half, Great Britain has at Geneva 
in the Manchurian affair been playing 
for the balance of power, as in the 
Salisbury days, the venture has been 
rather costly. As for the notable 
change of sentiment among the great 
powers, no doubt the German situa- 
tion has been in considerable measure 
responsible. The powers at Geneva are 
really rehearsing for another and far 
more serious affair which they en- 
visage as quite possible at any time 
within the boundaries of Europe 
itself. 

The situation of the American Gov- 
ernment at the close of this phase of 
the Manchurian affair is as follows: 

1. The characteristically American 
doctrine of non-recognition, first put 
forward many years ago in South 
American affairs, and twice before 
employed in the Far East, has been 
incorporated definitely into the pro- 
gram of the League of Nations. 
Stated by Secretary Stimson on Jan. 
7, 1932, it was approved in principle 
by the Assembly on March 11, and 


became an assumption of the Lytton 
report. It was hotly debated again 
in the Assembly in December, in the 
Committee of Nineteen in January, 
and became the cardinal point which 
led Japan to reject the committee’s 
recommendations. Admitting that the 
non-recognition doctrine is purely 
negative in character, it should be 
realized that, on the other hand, it has 
served the important purpose of hold- 
ing open for constructive settlement a 
question which otherwise might have 
been long ago settled prejudicially to 
the League, to the so-called “peace 
machinery” and, perhaps, to Amer- 
ican interests in the Far East. 


2. Although at a disadvantage, in 
comparison with the League, in the 
legal resources at its command at the 
outset of the controversy, the United 
States not only took the initiative but 
also a more effective course than did 
the League to oppose the Japanese 
program. The American Government 
based its protests upon the Kellogg 
pact, which, as already noted, has 
proved to be a far less substantial 
document than Articles X, XII and XV 
of the Covenant of the League. The 
Nine-Power Treaty, while often re- 
ferred to, has not been directly used 


‘by the United States as the basis for 


calling a conference of the powers 
chiefly interested in the Pacific. Such 
a conference would, in the cireum- 
stances, have been futile, and a con- 
ference of the signatories of the Four- 
Power Treaty of 1922 would have been 
even more so. The American Gov- 
ernment, therefore, had very little to 
work with, unless it were to take the 
initiative in direct coercive measures. 
This latter possibility was unmis- 
takably rejected by public opinion. 

3. The increasing degree of co- 
operation with the League, character- 
istic of the entire policy of the Hoo- 
ver administration and not limited to 
Far Eastern matters, has had the ef- 
fect of drawing the United States 
more and more deeply into the Man- 
churian matter. So far has this co- 
operation now gone that the Ameri- 
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can Government cannot now with- 
draw without great loss of moral 
prestige. The Roosevelt administra- 
tion will be impelled to go on. 

4. Further evidence of the material 
interest which the American Govern- 
ment already feels in the Far East 
is the concentration of the fleet for 
the past fifteen months in the Pa- 
cific. This display of naval strength, 
together with the frequent reiteration 
of the non-recognition doctrine, has 
already placed considerable strain 
upon Japanese-American relations. 

5. On the other hand, there is 
plenty of evidence that American pub- 
lic opinion, as much now as in 1922 
when the principles of naval limita- 
_ tion and non-fortification were writ- 
ten into the naval treaty, is not pre- 
pared to support an interventionist 
policy. The willingness of Congress, 
at the very moment when the govern- 
ment is pursuing a strong policy in 
the East, to pass a law, over the veto, 
ta withdraw from the Philippines, is 
a significant straw in the wind. The 
more recent action of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee in striking out from 
the embargo resolution the authoriza- 
tion for the President, in cooperation 
with the powers, to place an embargo 
upon the export of arms to belliger- 
ents in the Far East, is another straw. 
Quite certainly, at the present junc- 
ture, American policy in the Far East 
is traveling not so much with as in 
advance of public opinion. At the 
moment, the American people are well 
satisfied with the non-recognition 
policy but further than that they are 
not likely to go—at least not more 
likely than they were in 1914 to de- 
part from a policy of neutrality in the 
World War. 

There remains to be considered the 


present political position of China and 
Japan, 

The League has chosen to take the 
optimistic view of China. The alterna- 
tive was to become spectators to its 
partition, for forty years a dreaded 
spectre in the councils of State. There 
were the inevitable two choices—a 
weak China or a strong China. There 
is no choice between a China strong 
toward Japan and weak toward the 
other foreign powers in China, and 
the reverse. If the League of Na- 
tions is committed to work for a 
strong China, the members must be 
prepared to accept the consequences— 
a China strong enough not only to re- 
claim its sovereign rights from Japan 
but also from the other powers. 

As for Japan, the League evidently 
intends to gamble on the probability 
of an economic and political collapse 
of the present government. Of this 
there are few immediate signs but 
that it is eventually inevitable seems 
certain. The more moderate the 
League policy from now onward, the 
sooner the break will come; the more 
imperative the League policy, the 
more probable that the Japanese peo- 
ple, feeling themselves beset on all 
sides, will rally to the old shibboleths. 

The strength of the Japanese posi- 
tion, weak as it is in both ethics and 
law, remains what it has been for 
more than a year. Japan has offered 
a constructive solution for Manchuria. 
It was positive, definite, objective. 
The League has rejected it as likely 
in the long run to provoke not only 
further conflict in the Far East but 
also to establish precedents which 
would destroy the League in Europe. 
The League, rejecting Japan’s plea of 
self-defense, has struck in defense of 
itself. 
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The Great Inflation Fallacy 


By D. W. ELLSWORTH 


{In the March issue of CurRENT HISTORY 
there appeared a strong plea by Ralph W. 
Page for inflation. The following article 
by the assistant editor of The Annalist 
presents an opposing view of this much- 
debated question. Although it was writ- 
ten before the nationwide bank holiday 
was proclaimed, it is of value as an ac- 
count of certain recent financial develop- 
ments in the United States.] 


N the front page of The New York 
Times of March 1, 1933, there ap- 
peared the following headline: “Smith 
Opposes Inflation; Asks Bond Issue 
for Jobs.” The Smith, of course, was 
Alfred E., testifying before the Senate 
Committee on Economics. But to the 
popular fallacy expressed in that 
headline it is safe to say that 90 per 
cent of all the Smiths and all the 
Joneses in the United States would 
readily subscribe. But suppose the 
headline read thus: “Smith Proposes 
Inflation; Against Bond Issue for 
Jobs.” Ninety per cent of all the other 
Smiths and all the other Joneses 
would be horrified. They would imme- 
diately suspect Alfred E. of having 
been temporarily unbalanced, of hav- 
ing been under too great a strain. 
And yet, of the two headlines, the one 
is actually as sensible as the other. 
So far as inflation is concerned, it 
makes little difference whether we re- 
duce the gold content of the dollar or 
issue more government bonds. 


On the whole, there are many good 
reasons for believing that, if we must 
have inflation, the better method 
would be to reduce the gold content of 
the dollar. It would be simpler. It 
would be perfectly obvious to the pub- 
lic what was being done. Cutting the 
gold content of the dollar could scarce- 
ly masquerade under some _high- 
sounding financial phrase such as 
would inevitably be employed by some 


other method, such as issuing addi- 
tional quantities of government secur- 
ities. Issuing new huge bond issues 
can be inflation of the rankest sort. 
That is why it is absurd for Smith or 
Jones or anybody else to oppose infla- 
tion and in the same breath advocate 
a bond issue—for jobs, to make good 
the Treasury deficit, or for any other 
purpose. 

We have talked about inflation as if 
it were something new and untried— 
something which at least ought to be 
tried, at any rate, as a last resort. 
But, as a matter of fact, the easy- 
money policy of the Federal Reserve 
Banks, a policy which began in 1924, 
has constituted an inflationary experi- 
ment transcending in importance any- 
thing that had been tried in any other 
country at any other time, with the 
possible exception of the great Euro- 
pean inflations which followed the 
close of the World War. 

Despite all the agitation during the 
past years, the Hoover administration 
avoided any outright currency infla- 
tion, but the fact that there had been 
no such attempt in regard to the ordi- 
nary medium of exchange which we 
call money or currency (Federal Re- 
serve notes, national bank notes, quar- 
ters, dimes, nickels, and so on) was 
irrelevant, because ordinary “money” 
constitutes but a comparatively small 
portion of our total media of ex- 
change. On June 30, 1930, for exam- 
ple, before the beginning of the recent 
hoarding movement, the total amount 
of money in circulation (that is, out- 
side the Federal Reserve Banks and 
the Treasury) was only $4,522,000,- 
000, as compared with total demand 
deposits of the member banks alone of 
about $18,000,000,000. 

It is these demand deposits of the 
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banks which in this country consti- 
tute the principal medium of ex- 
change, and it was this deposit cur- 
rency that was subjected to a gigantic 
inflationary experiment under the 
guise of the easy-money policy of the 
Federal Reserve Banks. A similar ex- 
periment, if attempted with respect 
to the circulating medium which we 
ordinarily call money, would have re- 
ceived widespread condemnation as 
“tampering with the currency.” But 
because few people understood the 
mechanism through which the at- 
tempt was made to inflate our deposit 
‘currency, the public failed to perceive 
either that the attempt was made or 
that it lay at the root of our financial 
difficulties. 

What most people do not realize is 
that when the Federal Reserve Banks 
buy government securities in the open 
market for the purpose of easing cred- 
it conditions they create bank credit 
out of nothing. The government se- 
curities thus purchased become an as- 
set of the Federal Reserve Banks, and 
from a bookkeeping standpoint there 
must, of course, be a corresponding 
entry on the liability side of the bal- 
ance sheet. To short-circuit a number 
of transactions which may intervene, 
if the commercial bank from which 
the Federal Reserve Bank made the 
purchase so elects, it may take the 
proceeds of the sale in the form of 
Federal Reserve notes, and on the bal- 
ance sheet of the Federal Reserve 
Bank the item appears as a liability 
under the head of Federal Reserve 
notes in actual circulation. If, how- 
ever, the commercial bank wishes to 
build up its reserve balance with the 
Reserve Bank, the entry on the Re- 
serve Bank balance sheet appears un- 
der the heading of deposits, also on 
the liability side. 

It was this latter situation which 
the Federal Reserve authorities at- 
tempted to bring about when they 
adopted their easy-money policy. To 
see what actually happened, let us ex- 
amine a simplified balance sheet of 
the twelve Federal Reserve Banks 


combined on two significant dates— 

June 30, 1930, and Dec. 31, 1932—as 

shown by the accompanying table. 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


(Millions of dollars) 
Dec. 31, June 30, Net 


ASSETS 1932. 1930. Ch’ge 
Total reserves....... 3,457 3,174 + 283 
Bills discounted..... 274 272 + 2, 
Bills DOUSH tances 31 128 — 97 
Gov’t securities...... 1,763 591 +1,172 
Other resources..... 508 685 — 177 
TOGA i rere bed oo Claes 6,038 4,850 +1,183 
LIABILITIES 
Fed. reserve notes. .2,725 1,424 +1,301 
Deposits) soi. coco. 2 «QOD )) 2,405 ero 
Other liabilities..... 154 971 — 217 
FR OCR Lee oriie bese theehs 6,033 4,850 +1,183 


From this simple statement of ac- 
tual conditions it is readily apparent 
that things did not work out as an- . 
ticipated. The net result of the in- 
crease of slightly more than $1,000,- 
000,000 in the Reserve Banks’ hold- 
ings of government securities was an 
increase of slightly more than $1,000,- 
000,000 in Federal Reserve notes in 
circulation, representing, in the main, 
currency hoarded. Instead of pump- 
ing credit into the banking system, 
the Reserve Banks merely pumped 
currency into the hands of the public. 

There probably would have been no 
question regarding the security behind 
the liabilities of the Federal Reserve 
Banks if the Federal budget had been 
kept in balance. But 1930 was the last 
fiscal year in which government 
revenues exceeded expenses. From 
that time, therefore, there was a pro- 
gressive deterioration of the quality 
of banking credit in the United States, 
because, for the most part, the entire 
banking structure is dependent upon 
the assets of the Federal Reserve 
Banks. Bank deposits having, in the 
eyes of the public, become of inferior 
quality, they were converted into cash 
and the cash was put into safe-deposit 
vaults. In addition, of course, the 
commercial banks of the country were 
called upon to buy $2,500,000,000 
worth of government securities to fi- 
nance the Treasury deficit, thus add- 
ing to the amount by which the entire 
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banking structure became dependent 
upon the credit of the United States 
Government. 

In view of these facts, it is idle 
to rehearse the familiar arguments 
against inflation. To say that we must 
have inflation as a last resort is just 
as sensible as telling a small boy that 
if he will only eat a few more green 
apples his pains will disappear. 

All these fallacious arguments are, 
of course, based on the idea that 
prices must somehow be raised. The 


idea that prices must be raised is, in 


turn, based on two underlying as- 
sumptions: (1) That a higher general 
price level—cheaper dollars—will en- 
able debtors to liquidate their indebt- 
edness; (2) that rising prices stimu- 
late business activity. 

The first of these two assumptions 
is as unfounded as is the second. The 
present burden of indebtedness bears 
most heavily on the farmer and the 
owner of city real estate. If the price 
of farm products were suddenly to be 
doubled, so theoretically would the 
price of the things the farmer buys. 
Under present conditions, large sur- 
pluses of farm products exist, but 
stocks of most industrial commodities 
have been liquidated. It is, therefore, 
extremely. doubtful whether farm 
prices could by any known inflation- 
ary device be raised by an amount 
sufficient to offset the increase which 
might be brought about in the prices 
of the manufactured goods which are 
consumed on the farm. As for the 
owner of city real estate, any benefit 
from a rise in prices would be specu- 
lative, since it would be impossible to 
raise rents promptly enough to in- 
crease operating profits to any great 
extent. Any speculative rise in real 
estate prices would be liable to sud- 
den collapse, after which the situation 
would be worse than before, or at 
least no better. 

That rising prices tend to increase 
general business activity is a popular 
assumption because over considerable 
periods of time when business activity 
is rising commddity prices are also 
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on the up-grade. It is not true, how- 
ever, that in the beginning it is a rise 
in commodity prices that normally 
sets in motion a rise in business ac- 
tivity. The reverse is usually the case. 
In the depression of 1921 business ac- 
tivity began to rise in April, but com- 
modity prices did not hit bottom until 
the following January. The record of 
many previous business cycles shows 
that the normal sequence of recovery 
from depression is first a revival in 
activity and second an upturn in 
prices. It is the extreme low level to 
which prices fall in a period of de- 
pression which normally stimulates a 
rise in business activity. One of the 
most spectacular buying waves in cot- 
ton textiles ever recorded began in 
the Spring of 1932, when cotton-cloth 
prices were at the lowest level in the 
history of the country. 

Every great war over the entire 
span of years for which accurate sta- 
tistical data are available has been 
followed, first, by a sharp but com- 
paratively brief fall in commodity 
prices and, second, after several years 
of trade recovery, by a drastic and 
prolonged decline in prices. All pre- 
vious secondary post-war depressions 
have given rise to agitation for vari- 
ous forms of inflationary measures, 
but it is a matter of record that re- 
covery has never been accomplished 
until these proposals were defeated 
and a sound currency assured. 

The proposals which have been ad- 
vanced since the beginning of the 
present secondary post-war depres- 
sion have differed from earlier pro- 
posals mainly in their subtlety. The 
availability of accurate and scien- 
tifically constructed price-index num- 
bers has led to such proposals as that 
advanced by Professor Irving Fisher 
whereby the gold content of the dollar 
would in effect be changed from time 
to time in inverse ratio to the all- 
commodity price index. 

Even more subtle was the proposal 
actually adopted for the regulation of 
the quantity of our bank-deposit cur- 
rency through the open market opera- 
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tions of the Federal Reserve Banks. 
This proposal masqueraded under sev- 
eral seductive names. One was “‘man- 
aged credit’”’; another, “reflation.” 

In the failure of this “reflationary” 
scheme to “defeat” the depression we 
have an excellent example of the basic 
weakness in ail inflationary schemes. 
At first the Federal Reserve Banks 
began buying government securities in 
moderate quantities. When this failed 
to bring about the desired results the 
cry immediately arose from the pro- 
ponents of the plan that the policy 
was not being pursued vigorously 
enough. So, in April, 1932, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks began buying gov- 
ernment bonds at the rate of $100,- 
000,000 a week. Even this was not 
sufficient to satisfy the demands of 
the “‘reflationists,” who still insisted 
that if the Reserve Banks would only 
buy still more and more government 
bonds, all would be well. 

How much is enough? That is the 
question which the inflationists have 
never been able to answer and never 
will be. 
course, inflation becomes a wild mon- 
ster, powerful enough to wreck the 
best monetary system ever devised by 
man, driving all kinds of business en- 
terprise to destruction and business 
men to despair. 


Once started on its insane 


Currency hoarding began in this 
country in November, 1930, when a few 
far-sighted individuals realized what 
would happen to their wealth if the 
“reflationary” policy of the Federal — 
Reserve Banks was followed to its 
logical conclusion. It was not until 
comparatively recently that the gen- 
eral public took widespread alarm. 
But even so, the timing of that fear 
shows conclusively that it was the 
fear of inflation that led them to 
hoard. Although the basic cause of 
hoarding is to be found in the easy- 
money policy of the Federal Reserve 
Banks, the public manifestation of it 
broke out at exactly the time when 
Congress began to talk openly about 
inflation. 

While the example set by Mich- 
igan—and in a smaller and less con- 
spicuous way by other political sub- 
divisions earlier—was popularly held 
responsible for the spread of bank 
moratoria, the difficulties that arose 
were basically the logical result of a 
mistaken banking policy for which the 
great majority of individual bankers 
were in no way responsible. The crisis 
had its roots in the inflationary policy 
of the Federal Reserve Banks which 
brought about a progressive disin- 
tegration in the nation’s banking 
structure. 


British Labor’s New Program 


By H. B. LEES-SMITH 


[Mr. Lees-Smith was a member of the 
second British Labor Cabinet, first as 
Postmaster General and then as Minister 
of Education, and also one of the British 
Government delegates at the second In- 
dian Round-Table Conference. Outside 
politics he has long been a member of the 
faculty of the University of London.] 


HAT are the prospects of the 
British Labor party? Does the 
downfall of its second government in 
1931 and the shattering defeat it suf- 
fered at the subsequent general elec- 
tion mean that it has been wiped out 
as a serious political force? Now that 
eighteen months have elapsed it is 
possible to reply to these questions. 

Even in its hour of defeat, it is now 
evident that the foundations of the 
Labor party were surprisingly little 
shaken, that its basic strength re- 
mains unimpaired and that it is being 
judged once more by its permanent 
aims. Although by-elections have not 
been numerous enough to give a reli- 
able indication of the trend since the 
general election, Labor has succeeded 
in winning back the seats it lost at 
that time whenever they have become 
vacant. On the other hand, the vote 
obtained by the supporters of the Na- 
tional government who have retained 
their seats in by-elections has fallen 
40 per cent. 

Even more important, the party 
organization has remained intact. 
Though the public may not be aware 
of the extent to which the existence 
of a party depends on preventing dis- 
ruption of its organization, working 
politicians are under no illusions on 
this subject. World-famous leaders 
may leave their parties but they only 
damage them permanently if they 
split the organization. For the Labor 
party the greatest peril was in the 
weeks immediately after it was aban- 
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doned by Mr. MacDonald, Mr. (now 
Lord) Snowden and Mr. Thomas. If 
they had succeeded in splitting Labor 
in two, it is unlikely that so young a 
party would have recovered from the 
blow. The final result, however, was 
that they did not carry with them a 
single Labor organization in any con- 
stituency throughout Great Britain. 
Such an example of solidarity is with- 
out parallel in recent British political 
history. 

This, more than anything else, has 
secured for Labor the position of the 
responsible official opposition in Par- 
liament and the only party which can 
be seriously regarded as an alterna- 
tive to the present government when- 
ever public opinion makes its next 
swing. When will that be? It will de- 
pend upon whether or not there is a 
trade revival. Unemployment brings 
down every British government in 
the end. The stock of the National 
government stands far higher abroad 
than in Great Britain itself. The out- 
side world measures it by such 
achievements as its successful conver- 
sion loan, but these successes in the 
technical and administrative spheres 
do not win votes at an election. The 
people do not take much interest in 
politics between one general election 
and another, but when the campaign 
opens they ask the government one 
question only, ‘Are the number of the 
unemployed greater or less than when 
you took office?” The fate of the Na- 
tional government will therefore de- 
pend on whether it stems the tide of 
unemployment within the next three 
years. The Conservative party has for 
years preached that protection is the 
recipe for a revival of trade, and it 
will now be judged by its promises. 
At the present moment the number of 
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unemployed is,more than 250,000 
higher than when the National gov- 
ernment was formed, and the latest 
figures published at the beginning of 
February reach the highest number 
on record. If this is not reversed the 
National government must expect to 
be swept away by another such bliz- 
zard as the Labor government met in 
1931. 

In these circumstances the leaders 
of British Labor are concentrating 
their attention on revising their pro- 
gram. The annual conference of the 
Labor party met at Leicester in 
October, and its decisions have been 
described as a swing to the Left, but 
it was also a swing to the concrete, 
practical and realistic. The central 
weakness of the last Labor govern- 
ment was timidity in action. The 
party was a propagandist party which 
had not made the necessary descent 
from romance to reality. This weak- 
ness will not be repeated. British 
Labor leaders have spent the last 
eighteen months in working out in 
full detail their plans to transfer to 
public ownership those basic indus- 
tries which occupy the commanding 
heights of capitalist society as it is 
today. These plans received endorse- 
ment from the Leicester conference. 

The industries that have been select- 
ed are banking and investment, elec- 
tricity, railways and motor transpor- 
tation, iron and steel, coal and a sec- 
tion of agriculture. Elaborate reports 
are being prepared covering each of 
these industries with practically all 
the details required for embodiment 
in legislation, and most of them have 
_ now been issued to the public. Their 
reception has shown that they will re- 
ceive the support of a great section of 
the public outside the ranks of 
Labor and of a large proportion of 
the younger technical experts within 
each of the industries concerned. The 
industries selected are chiefly those 
which are passing out of the compet- 
itive stage, so that the choice within 
them is now between capitalistic mo- 
nopoly and public ownership. 


The last Labor government was 
destroyed by the “City,” which cor- 
responds to the term “Wall Street” in 
America, The first feature of Labor’s 
new program is, therefore, a series of 
measures to make the State supreme 
in the realm of banking and invest- 
ment. It has accepted the proposals 
for a “managed currency” which have - 
come from Sir Arthur Salter, Regi- 
nald McKenna, J. M. Keynes, Profes- 
sor Cassel, the Swedish expert, and 
the majority of the younger British 
economists. But the control of prices 
requires control of both banking and ~ 
of long-term investment. The Bank 
of England is accordingly to be trans- 
ferred to the government and man- 
aged by a board representing not 
merely City finance as at present, but 
industry and trade as well. 'The con- 
trol of the Bank of England would 
carry with it the control of short-term 
credit, but as long-term investment is. 
in the hands of the issuing houses and 
the stock exchanges, Labor proposes 
to create a national investment board, 
without whose license no fresh public 
issue of capital could be made or 
“leave to deal’ be given on the stock 
exchange. The public ownership of 
the Bank of England is supported by 
a great number of business leaders, 
while a national investment board was 
suggested in the Macmillan report of 
1931. On the question of nationalizing 
the joint-stock banks, which would 
create far more resistance, Labor is at 
present divided. 

The next public utility on which 
Labor has fastened its attention is 
electricity. Great Britain has for 
many years lagged far behind in the 
use of electricity, and its per capita 
consumption has been barely one-fifth 
of that of the United States. The rea- 
son is that the production in Great 
Britain was split up between more 
than 600 different companies and 
producers, and this multiplicity of 
small units made it impossible to 
equalize the load factor or secure 
economies in overhead charges. For 
many years the government tried to 
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persuade the power companies to 
overcome this weakness by agree- 
ments among themselves, but when 
this proved impossible the Conserva- 
tive party passed the Electrical Sup- 
ply acts of 1919 and 1926. By this 
legislation 119 selected stations have 
been chosen at which the generation 
of electricity is to be concentrated, 
while sixteen new stations have been 
built. These stations, while still left 
in private hands, are compelled to 
confine themselves to producing elec- 
tricity under a scheme imposed upon 


_ them by the board, and to sell it to 


the board at a fixed price, yielding 
614 per cent interest on the capital in- 
vested. Distribution throughout the 
country is by means of the “national 
gridiron,” the pylons of which now 
strike visitors to England as a new 
feature of the landscape. One result 
has been to reduce the price of elec- 
tricity by one-half, while consumption 
has increased. Reports for 1931 show 
that, whereas the United States, Ger- 
many, France, Canada, Holland, 
Switzerland and Italy have shown de- 
clines in the production of electricity 
ranging between 4 and 12 per cent, 
Great Britain has shown an increase 
of slightly over 4 per cent and has 
made comparatively greater progress 
than any other important country in 
the world. 

Labor accepts the present electric- 
ity scheme but points out that the 
scheme is confined to production, 
while distribution remains split up 
between more than 600 different un- 
dertakings with all the wastefulness 
from which production has been re- 
leased. It is therefore proposed to ex- 
tend the control of the Central Elec- 
tricity Board over the entire field of 
the industry. This proposal, which 
has the support of a great volume of 
expert opinion, has received striking 
justification from the last report of 
the Electricity Commissioners, issued 
in January, 1933, which sharply criti- 
cizes the lack of enterprise and co- 
ordination on the part of the supply 
undertakings and warns them that 


they are endangering the success of 
the “Grid.” 

We now come to Labor’s policy in 
regard to railways and motor trans- 
portation. The railway companies 
have already been reduced from 120 
in 1920 to four today. These have 
now embarked on pooling arrange- 
ments which within the next two 
years will finally eliminate all compe- 
tition. By the railways act of 1921 
dividends, freight rates and fares are 
controlled by public authorities, while 
wages, hours and conditions go be- 
fore the National Wages Board. Na- 
tionalization of railways is therefore 
almost here. But the position has 
been transformed by the increase of 
motor transportation. This competi- 
tion has been met by securing the 
passage of an act in 1928 to enable 
the railway companies to provide 
motor services. In the last four years 
they have displayed a feverish activ- 
ity in buying the shares of existing 
motor undertakings, and in a few 
years they will undoubtedly be the 
largest operators of motor passenger 
traffic in the country. 

Meanwhile the overlapping, the 
wastefulness and the public nuisance 
of a multiplicity of motor services 
conducted by private concerns, rail- 
way companies and local authorities 
and running without any common 
plan or arranged time-tables over the 
same routes has led to an anarchy 
which has been partly corrected by 
the passage of the road traffic act of 
1930. This measure established a 
Traffic Commission to license motor 
buses and introduce some coherence 
into the business. The powers of the 
commission are at present confined 
to passenger traffic, but a committee, 
appointed under the chairmanship of 
Sir Arthur Salter, recommended in 
July, 1932, extension to goods traffic 
as well. Even when the government 
passes a bill to do this, it will not be 
a final solution of the question. 

The Labor party proposes to meet 
the problem by enlarging its original 
proposal for the nationalization of 
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railways into one for the nationaliza- 
tion of all the transportation indus- 
tries. The report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Transport in’ 1930 warned 
the railway companies that the pub- 
lic would bitterly resent any effort by 
them to stifle the road services in 
order to prevent competition. The 
best solution, the commission said, 
was the unification of railways, 
motor services, canals and even coast- 
wise shipping, so as to give each its 
place in a coordinated scheme and 
put an end to unnecessary competi- 
tion. Although the commission could 
not agree as to how this unification 
was to be achieved, it suggested that 
“the London passenger transport bill 
may prove to be an example of what 
‘can be accomplished on the far wider 
field of public transport of all kinds.” 

The one other subject in regard to 
which Labor has completed its plans 
is the nationalization of the land. This 
seemed at one time to be a proposal 
for the distant future, but it has been 
brought much nearer by inescapable 
changes. English agriculture is in the 
same plight as agriculture all over the 
world, and is being bolstered up by 
the usual devices of tariffs, bounties, 
quotas and subsidies. Apart from the 
world depression, English agriculture 
is suffering from deep-seated mala- 
dies of its own. For the last hundred 
years the method has been for the 
landlord to provide the capital repre- 
sented in the land and buildings and 
for the farmer to provide the much 
smaller amount of working capital. 
But the landed gentry in England is 
now an almost extinct species and 
only the State has enough capital to 
take its place. The State ownership of 
land is, therefore, the next stage in 
agricultural development, and the 
Labor proposals for bringing this 
about are not markedly different 
from those put forward by Mr. Lloyd 
George and the Liberals in The Land 
and the Nation in 1925. 

The nationalization of the coal 
mines was the leading item of the 
Labor program during the years im- 


mediately after the war. But when 
the Labor government was formed in 
1929 it was without a majority in 
Parliament and, therefore, without 
the power to carry out its program. 
Nevertheless, it found a most awk- 
ward legacy awaiting it. The coal 
mines act of 1926 had ruled that the 
hours of labor in mines were to be 
reduced from 8 to 7 in 1931. Labor 
could not refuse to give effect to this 
policy. Yet such a reduction of hours 
was certain to lead to a demand from 
the employers for a reduction in 
wages, which would equally certainly 
lead to a national strike. The Labor 
government persuaded the coal miners 
to accept a 71-hour day and then in- 
duced the owners to agree to this 
without cutting wages by putting into 
the coal mines act, which was passed 
in 1930, provisions which created what 
is practically a cartel to raise the 
price of coal. Although the act was 
intended to give the coal owners 
breathing space, during which they 
could rationalize the industry, noth- 
ing has been done, and a cartel to con- 
trol prices unaccompanied by the re- 
organization needed to reduce costs 
is a source of public peril. Labor, 
therefore, is now reverting to its orig- 
inal proposal for the rationalization 
of the industry under public owner- 
ship. 

In iron and steel production the 
abandonment of competition is now 
the accepted policy of all parties. The 
leaders of the industry admit that a 
large part of its plant, particularly its 
blast furnaces, is out of date and that 
it would be necessary to spend as 
much as $100,000,000 to re-equip it. 
But this calls for the rationalization 
of the industry, which would bring it 
under single executive control, so that 
second-rate plants could be systemati- 
cally closed down and output concen- 
trated in the most modern plants inthe 
most economic areas. The last Labor 
government had before it proposals to 
divide the industry into four groups 
which would secure unified produc- 
tion within each of them before agree- 
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ments were made covering the whole 
country. The industry was willing to 
accept this scheme, provided it were 
granted a tariff. This the Labor gov- 
ernment refused, but the National 
government had no such scruples and 
the Tariff Advisory Committee has 
given the industry a tariff of 331-3 
per cent. The tariff, however, is only 
temporary, being granted on condi- 
tion that the scheme of rationaliza- 
tion, which was before the Labor gov- 
ernment, is carried out. Now that the 
industry has got its tariff, rationaliza- 
tion hangs fire. The Tariff Advisory 
Committee reported in October, 1932, 
that “the position has to be faced 
that the scheme of reorganization is 
not ready.’ Labor does not believe 
that a scheme will ever emerge, and 
even if it does it will merely create a 
capitalistic monopoly. It is, therefore, 
drawing up plans for the complete 
unification of the industry under pub- 
lic ownership. 

The terms “public ownership” or 
“nationalization,” it should be pointed 
out, have changed their meaning in 
England within the last few years. 
Until recently nationalization has 
meant the control of industry by gov- 
ernment departments working along 
ordinary civil service lines and sub- 
ject to political influence. But Labor 
now believes that this is not the 
proper method of controlling a busi- 
ness undertaking and has substituted 
a system of control by public corpora- 
tions, a type of nationalization which 
meets the objections of most Lib- 
erals and many Conservatives. Under 
this plan an industry is controlled by 
a small board of carefully selected 
persons who act as trustees for the 
nation and who conduct the day-to- 
day affairs of the industry with as 
much freedom as an ordinary board 
of directors. They are subject to 
the decisions of Parliament only when 
great issues of policy are raised. This 
combination of socialism and business 
management which all three political 
parties have helped to develop has 
proved itself an undisputed success. 
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The British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, known to every householder in 
England as the B. B. C., is a good ex- 
ample of the new system. It consists 
of seven persons of public reputation, 


who are paid substantial salaries. . 


They have a monopoly of broadcasting 
throughout the country and manage 
the undertaking as the nation’s trus- 
tees. All the ordinary administration 
is in their hands. The Postmaster 
General stands behind them with wide 
and general powers of supervision and 
control, but he does not intervene un- 
less important national interests are 
involved. Even though criticism has 
been directed against the way in 
which the B. B. C. performs its task 
of holding the balance between con- 
flicting political opinions, there is no 
demand to take the service out of its 
present hands. It is generally agreed 
that broadcasting is one of the health- 
iest influences in British national life, 
whereas if it had been left to profit- 
makers it would have been degraded 
to the level of the motion pictures and 
the less reputable newspapers. 

The production of electricity is also, 
as already explained, controlled in 
much the same way. Here the authori- 
ties are two bodies, the Electricity 
Commissioners and the Electricity 
Board. The Electricity Commission 
consists of five members appointed 
by the Board of Trade, while the Cen- 
tral Electricity Board consists of 
eight members appointed by the Min- 
ister of Transport. The chairman- 
ship in both is a full-time job, analo- 
gous to that of the president or man- 
aging director of a company, while 
the other members of the board are 
paid on a part-time basis. Both these 
boards have from the first com- 
manded what is essential to their suc- 
cess—the confidence of the electrical 
industry and of the public. 

The earliest experiment in this kind 
of government control was the Port 
of London Authority, established by 
Mr. Lloyd George in 1908. The port 
was at that time in the hands of a 
number of competing dock companies 
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and its trade was on the decline. The 
only chance of maintaining its posi- 
tion was to spend something like 
$100,000,000 on deepening the channel 
of the Thames and dredging the river. 
But the competition among the dock 
companies was so fierce that the 
whole industry was unprofitable, and 
there was no margin of capital for 
improvements or extensions. Mr. 
Lloyd George bought the assets of 
the dock companies outright for $115,- 
000,000 and transferred them to the 
new Port of London Authority, to be 
administered by it as a public service. 
The method of appointing the mem- 
bers of the authority was deliberately 
based upon the doctrine that the 
divergent interests should be repre- 
sented—the payers of dues, the 
wharfingers, the owners of river 
craft, the employes and so on. This 
constitution was purposely intended 
to prevent undue preference, log- 
rolling or corruption creeping in on 
behalf of any one group of interests. 

The difference between this method 
of appointing the controlling body 
and that adopted for broadcasting and 
electricity has opened up one of the 
most intense discussions in the British 
Labor movement. Should the persons 
who control a public undertaking be 
representatives of the different inter- 
ests involved, particularly those of 
the workers in the industry, or inde- 
pendent nominees who will act as 
national trustees? Labor for several 
years answered that it should repre- 
sent mainly the workers in the indus- 
try. Guild socialism, as preached by 
G. D. H. Cole, dominated the minds 
of intellectuals during the years after 
the war, and the slogan of “worker’s 
control” captured the whole move- 
ment. 

But these vague visions vanished 
at their first contact with concrete 
legislative proposals. The only meas- 
ure of real public ownership intro- 
duced by the last Labor government 
was the London passenger transport 
bill, which proposes to purchase all 
the London traffic undertakings— 


the underground railways, the street- 
car services and the omnibuses—and 
transfer them to the control of a public 
board consisting of five members ap- 
pointed by the Minister of Transport. 
The question immediately arose as to 
whether “worker’s control” would be 
recognized. The Labor Cabinet em- 
phatically rejected the idea and, on 
the ground that socialism cannot 
afford to be inefficient, the bill pro- 
vided that the Minister should select 
the most competent and experienced 
persons available and disregard spe- 
cial interests of every kind. The 
Cabinet did not expect the trade 
unions to accept this decision, but 
the surprising fact is that the rail- 
way unions are in favor of it, because 
they realize that a minority of one 


' or two Labor representatives on the 


board would have no real power, that 
their allegiance would be divided be- 
tween the board and its employes, 
and that they would be continually 
suspected by their own followers of 
having acquired the employers’ point 
of view. 

These examples show the type of 
socialism that British Labor now ad- 
vocates. It is in line with most 
British economic thinking today. A 
good illustration of this is the changed 
attitude of the Conservatives to the 
Labor party’s London passenger 
transport bill. The Labor Minister, 
who introduced this bill in 1931, 
described it as “the greatest Socialist 
transport scheme which has ever been 
before the country.” The rejection 
of the bill was moved on behalf of the 
Conservative party by Sir Philip Cun- 
liffe-Lister, now a member of the Na- 
tional government, who described it 
as “nationalization of a peculiarly ir- 
responsible kind.’”’ The Labor govern- 
ment went out of office before the 
bill was passed and now, after twelve 
months’ reflection, the National gov- 
ernment has revived the bill with one 
or two modifications, and selected Sir 
Philip Cunliffe-Lister to persuade the 
Conservative party to bring about its 
enactment. 
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A great change has come over 
British public opinion in the last five 
years. Belief in the competitive sys- 
tem has silently disintegrated every- 
where and “rationalization” has taken 
its place as the creed of the leaders 
of industry. The late Lord Melchett 
(better known as Sir Alfred Mond) 
was more responsible than any other 
business leader for this change of at- 
titude. He first set the fashion of 
proclaiming that the efficient and 
economical conduct of an industry re- 
quires that all competition within it 
shall be eliminated so that it can be 
controlled as a whole by one central 
executive, with operations concen- 
trated in the plants best adapted for 
the purpose. This doctrine has been 
accepted by moderate Conservative 
opinion and even by the London 
Times. 

But rationalization makes socialism 
inevitable. The British public, when 
faced with the choice between capital- 
istic monopoly and public ownership, 
will certainly prefer the latter and all 
governments will help the process for- 
ward. England, within the next two 
generations, will thus evolve into a 
socialistic State, by a series of meas- 
ures carried through by Conservative 
as well as Labor governments, blessed 
by the Bishops and ratified by the 
King, with little apparent change to 
the outside world. 

But behind these issues another 
deep cleavage is in process of forma- 
tion. Internationalism rather than so- 
cialism is the vital problem for the next 
generation in Europe. Three-quarters 
of the unemployment in Britain is due 
to world forces which one nation 
alone cannot control. One-quarter 
is due to the decline in Great Brit- 
ain’s foreign trade and one-half to the 
world slump of the last two and a half 
years, which most of the British econ- 
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omists ascribe mainly to the unpar- 


alleled fall during this period in world. -— 
wholesale prices. They have worked 
out a program for the international’. 
control of currency, the lowering of. — 


world tariffs and the supervision of 
such matters as government debts, 
private investments, forced and 
sweated labor and migration. The 
battle along this front will be fought © 
for years to come in international con- 
ferences, congresses and committees. 


It is in this sphere that the Na- 
tional government has been undoubt- | 
edly inactive. Foreign observers nat- - 
urally think that because Mr. Ramsay ~ 
MacDonald, with his great interna- | 
tional fame, is Prime Minister, the 
policy of the government follows his 
past reputation. But the general elec- 
tion left him with only thirteen of his 
own supporters behind him in the 
House of Commons and with 471 Con- 
servatives, and the Conservative party 
has always been strongly nationalist. 
This is reflected in the passivity of 
Sir John Simon at Geneva, in the sec- 
ondary role that Great Britain has 
played in the Disarmament Confer- 
ence, in the Ottawa agreements, which 
narrow instead of extending the area 
of Great Britain’s international trade, 
and in the timidity of ‘the government 
toward proposals for international 
monetary control. Unless the trade 
stagnation ends within the next twelve 
months the mind of the British public 
will undoubtedly turn to these inter- 
national issues and Labor will stand 
out as its spokesman. This will bring 
it great multitudes of new adherents 
from far outside the working class, 
for there has always been a strong 
strain of humanitarianism in the mid- 
dle class and the young men and wo- 
men of the post-war generation are 
openly contemptuous of the conven- 
tional patriotism of their fathers. 
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Cuba Under President Machado 


By RUSSELL PORTER 


[As a member of the news staff of The 
New York Times, Mr. Porter recently 
made an investigation of conditions in 
Cuba. His observations and conclusions 
are set forth in the following article.] 
Wwe President Gerardo Machado 

y Morales, virtual dictator of 
Cuba, and his well-drilled, well- 
equipped army of 12,000 men—one of 
the best military forces in Latin 
America—put down the revolution led 
by former President Menocal in Au- 
gust, 1931, force triumphed for the 
moment, but it failed to end the op- 
position to the Machado régime. Since 
that time, political, economic and 
social conditions in Cuba have gone 
steadily from bad to worse. The be- 
ginning of 1933 found an impasse in 
the tragic struggle of the Cuban peo- 
ple against President Machado and 
his military and political supporters. 

With the army and the police at 
his back and with the legislative and 
judicial bodies and all existing politi- 
cal parties under his thumb, President 
Machado has been able with the as- 
sistance of martial law and the sus- 
pension of constitutional guarantees 
to suppress criticism of the govern- 
ment in the press, in opposition politi- 
cal parties and in public meetings. 
He has imprisoned, exiled, deported 
or killed his political enemies, but he 
has been unable to exterminate the 
opposition; he has only driven it 
underground. The more ruthless his 
repressive measures, the mere wide- 
spread has become this secret opposi- 
tion. 

When, as in Cuba, a people is un- 
able to seek a change in government 
through the exercise of free speech, 
free press, free assembly and free 
elections, some form of protest is in- 
evitable. In Cuba it came last year 
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in the form of terrorism. As prac- 
ticed by both sides, by the Machado 
secret police and by the ABC secret 
society, the underground war of terror 
which developed during 1932 is the 
chief contribution of the Machado gov- | 
ernment to the history of the Cuban 
Republic. Every other factor in the 
present political situation finds its 
counterpart in the record of previous 
administrations; most of these ele- 
ments are deeply rooted in evil politi- 
cal traditions which Cuba inherited 
from four centuries of Spanish colo- 
nial rule and which three decades of 
a democratic form of government have 
not served to overcome. Revolutions 
are an old story in Cuba. Charges of 
corruption or oppression have been 
made against every Cuban President; 
constitutional guarantees have been 
suspended frequently. Two Presidents 
before Machado were confronted with 
revolutions arising from charges that 
they had re-elected themselves by 
means of unfair control of the elec- 
toral machinery; while at least one 
previous President established a vir- 
tual dictatorship in his second term. 


Official assassinations, imprison- 
ment without trial, and exile of politi- 
cal prisoners were not unknown in 
Cuba under previous administrations, 
but they were comparatively few in 
number, and the assassinations were 
isolated cases. Under the Machado 
régime, however, assassination has 
risen to the dignity of a political art. 
Official killings began in 1925, not 
long after President Machado was in- 
augurated for his first term. Politi- — 
cians, labor leaders and editors op- 
posed to the government were mys- 
teriously killed—the murderers went 
unpunished. These killings continued, 
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on a relatively small scale until, hav- 
ing emerged victorious from the 1931 
revolution, President Machado em- 
barked upon a policy of complete ruth- 
lessness in an effort to wipe out all 
opposition to his government. 

Prohibited by Presidential decree 
from holding open meetings, the op- 
position was driven to secret intrigues 
and conspiracies. ‘The secret police 
and porra, or strong-arm squads, were 
ordered to break up these meetings 
and to arrest the conspirators. Homes 
and offices were invaded; suspects 
were sent to prison by military courts 
or held incomunicado in military 
fortresses without trial; and finally 
the bodies of political prisoners began 
to be found in the streets, shot to 
death after being beaten and tortured. 
The killings were justified by the gov- 
ernment under the old Spanish ley de 
fuga (law of flight), which permitted 
a police officer to kill an offender 
who resisted arrest or who attempted 
to escape. When the writer inter- 
viewed President Machado in the 
Presidential Palace in Havana re- 
cently he did not attempt to deny that 
such killings had occurred. On the 
contrary, he tacitly admitted them, 
but condoned them on the ground that 
the police were justified in shooting 
in self-defense. 

The government’s explanation of 
the killings is generally received with 
reserve in Havana. Only a short time 
before the writer’s visit, the news- 
paper El Pais of Havana in its issue 
of Dec. 31, 1932, published a photo- 
graph which showed the body of a 
17-year-old student, Juan M. Gonzales 
Rubiera, lying in the street with his 
hands and feet bound, although the 
police had said that he had been shot 
“trying to escape.” This clear evidence 
of the misuse of the ley de fuga 
created a sensation in Havana. Al- 
though the police suppressed the edi- 
tion and confiscated all the papers 
they could find, some reached the 
public and were circulated from hand 
to hand. 

It is impossible to determine with 
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impartial exactness how many official 
assassinations have taken place. The 
government withholds official infor- 
mation. In some Cuban oppositionist 
quarters the figure is put as high as 
2,400, though the more responsible 
opposition leaders say ‘‘hundreds.” 
The ABC society claims to have a list 
of 342 of its members who have been 
killed. The most conservative estimate 
the writer was able to obtain in the 
best-informed American circles in 
Havana was that from 150 to 200 such 
killings had occurred since the use of 
the ley de fuga had become widespread 
—that is, since the 1931 revolution. 

The government has contended con- 
sistently that its repressive measures 
have been confined to Communists or 
other radicals. Undoubtedly the Cuban 
labor movement, which constituted 
the chief opposition to President Ma- 
chado in the early years of his admin- 
istration, was under the direction of 
alien Communists and anarchists, but 
in recent years the radical element 
has been only a minor factor. The op- 
position has been led not only by pro- 
fessional politicians of both Conserva- 
tive and Liberal factions, but also by 
non-political members of the profes- 
sional and business classes. 

Even the ABC terrorist group— 
since early in 1932 the spearhead of the 
opposition—is not to be classed as a 
“Red” organization, though it un- 
doubtedly contains some Communists 
and other radicals in its ranks. It is 
organized on traditional nihilist and 
terrorist lines, in units or “cells” of 
eight members, no one of whom knows 
more than one member of any other 
cell. Its methods are terroristic, and 
its immediate aims may be regarded 
as nihilistic and anarchistic. Recently 
its tendency, however, has been to- 
ward the development of a positive 
program of reform. 

The ABC has had a rapid growth. 
Its membership, which in January, 
1933, was claimed to be from 4,500 to 
5,000, has been recruited from the in- 
tellectual, professional and student 
classes, largely from former students 
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and young graduates of the University 
of Havana and of the high schools, 
which have been closed for several 
years because of student agitation 
against the government. Despite its 
terrorist methods, the student move- 
ment is generally regarded as moti- 
vated to a great extent by the patri- 
otic and idealistic purpose of purify- 
ing the national life. The students are 
opposed not only to President Ma- 
chado but to all the professional poli- 
ticians of the old school, feeling that 
any new group of these men who as- 
sumed power in case the Machado 
government falls might become equal- 
ly oppressive or corrupt. Yet they are 
unalterably determined that Machado 
must be removed from power. 
Through the OGRR, a subsidiary 
group for direct action, the ABC has 
been responsible for the bombing of 
public buildings and the assassina- 
tions of government, military and 
police officials which have recently 
characterized the opposition move- 
ment. Toward the end of 1932 and 
early this year the killings reached 
a climax in spectacular affairs in 
which the terrorists, using machine 
guns and sawed-off shotguns from 
automobiles in American gangster 
fashion, assassinated two of President 
Machado’s chief lieutenants. One was 
Dr. Clemente Vasquez Bello, Presi- 
dent of the Cuban Senate and of the 
Liberal party, who had been suspected 
of intriguing for the Presidency in 
1934. He had been regarded as re- 
sponsible for persuading President 
Machado to stay in office when he 
seemed about to resign and permit a 
free election in 1932. Captain Miguel 
Calvo y Hererra, the other, was head 
of the secret police. He had a reputa- 
tion for extreme brutality in third- 
degree examinations of political pris- 
oners and had been held responsible 
for many official killings and mys- 
terious disappearances. 

The terrorists have killed in and 
near Havana a number of lesser of- 
ficials, including a military super- 
visor, a chief of police, a chief of rural 
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guards, a police captain, a police lieu- 
tenant and a secret-police officer. 
They have made several futile at- 
tempts on the life of President Ma- 
chado, who is always heavily guarded 
by soldiers and police. He has rarely 
appeared in public in recent months 
and for some time has traveled in the 
second car of a procession of three 
armored automobiles. 

Although all the five organized op- 
posionist groups are united in demand- 
ing Machado’s removal, otherwise 
they stand apart. In Cuba, carrying 
on active opposition, are the students, 
with little or no real direction, and 
the ABC, under the leadership of in- 
tellectuals; both groups are suspicious 
of the opposition political leaders. 
This suspicion and lack of unity may | 
be the greatest strength or the great- 
est weakness of the opposition. It may 
mean that the young intellectuals and 
the students will succeed in purifying 
the political life of Cuba in the future; 
it may mean that the opposition move- 
ment will remain split and become 
ineffectual to achieve any real reforms. 
Time alone will give the answer. 

The leaders of the three opposition 
political groups are in the United 
States. In Miami is former President 
Menocal, head of the orthodox, or 
non-cooperating, Conservative party, 
so called to distinguish it from the co- 
operating wing of the party, whose 
leaders sit in Congress under Presi- 
dent Machado’s domination. Colonel 
Carlos Mendieta, head of the Union 
Nacionalista, whom General Machado 
defeated for the Liberal party nomi- 
nation in 1924, recently left Cuba 
under the protection of the Mexican 
Embassy, where he had taken asylum, 
and went to Florida. The third oppo- 
sition party is the so-called Miguelista 
group, composed of the followers of 
former Mayor Miguel Mariano Gomez 
of Havana, who fled from the capital 
shortly after the 1931 revolution. 
President Machado characterized him 
as his ‘would-be assassin.” Dr. Gomez 
has been carrying on his activities as 
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head of a revolutionary junta in New 
York City. 

The opposition has formulated an 
indictment of President Machado’s 
régime which may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. That he has built up and is 
seeking to perpetuate a dictatorship 
through re-electing himself next year 
or dictating the election of his suc- 
cessor. 

2. That he has instituted a reign of 
terror through the ley de fuga, impris- 
onments without trial, holding politi- 
cal prisoners incomunicado, exiles and 
deportations. 

3. That he has made free elections 
impossible by fixing permanent con- 
trol of all existing political parties 
in his own hands, by forbidding the 
organization of new parties or the 
running of independent candidates, 
and by using his army and police to 
manipulate elections. 

4. That he has prevented open op- 
position by prohibiting free speech, 
free press and free assembly, and by 
closing and failing to reopen the 
higher institutions of learning. 

5. That he has suppressed the civil 
courts by military tribunals, which 
have ignored writs of habeas corpus 
issued by the civil courts. 

6. That he has refused to respect 
decisions of the Supreme Court hold- 
ing some of his actions unconstitu- 
tional—a development regarded as the 
last straw in breaking down constitu- 
tional processes. 

7. That his entire second term has 
been illegal and unconstitutional. 

President Machado has been in of- 
fice since May 20, 1925; he was re- 
elected in November, 1928, for a sec- 
ond term, and was inaugurated the 
second time on May 20, 1929, for a 
term of six years. When elected in 
1924, he was immensely popular; peo- 
ple had confidence in his pledge to 
give an honest business government 
and to retire from office at the end 
of four years without seeking a second 
term. 


During his first term he used ap- 


pointments, especially to the lucrative 
collectorships in the national lottery, 
to gain control not only of his own 
Liberal party but also of the Con- 
servative and Popular parties, the 
only other existing political organiza- 
tions. In 1927 he induced all parties 
in Congress to support his program 
for constitutional amendments which 
assured his re-election for a second 
term. These constitutional amend- 
ments, together with legislation 
passed by Congress, enabled the gov- 
ernment to emasculate the electoral 
code written by General Enoch H. 
Crowder, former United States Am- 
bassador to Cuba. Its provisions had 
created safeguards against manipula- 
tion of elections and against the con- 
trol of political parties by unrepresen- 
tative cliques or government officers; 
periodic election of party officers was 
required, and the organization of new 
parties was provided for. The three 
parties nominated President Machado 
for re-election in 1928; he was re- 
elected without opposition at the polls, 
and party control was fixed perma- 
nently in pro-Machado Congressional 
committees. 

These constitutional amendments 
are the basis for the charge that the 
present government is illegal and un- 
constitutional. According to the oppo- 
sition, the constitution provides that 
a constitutional convention may only 
approve or reject amendments pro- 
posed by Congress. The constitutional 
convention is said to have exceeded 
its authority by adopting amendments 
of its own proposing. Whereas Con- 
gress had proposed amendments ex- 
tending President Machado’s first 
term for two years and also extending 
the terms of members of Congress, the 
constitutional convention adopted en- 
tirely new amendments, permanently 
changing the President’s regular term 
of office from four years to six years, 


lengthening the regular terms of mem- 


bers of Congress and limiting the 
Presidency to one term, though mak- 
ing an exception for the President in 
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office in order to permit Machado’s 
re-election for six more years. 

Between 1927 and 1931, the opposi- 
tion demanded the restoration of the 
Crowder electoral code, a new census 
as the basis for a new Presidential 
election, the reorganization of the po- 
litical parties, and the President’s res- 
ignation. During this period Machado 
pursued a course of alternate repres- 
sion and conciliation. At times he 
seemed about to compromise by ac- 
ceding to all the demands except that 
of an immediate resignation, express- 
ing willingness to permit a new elec- 
tion in 1932 with guarantees of no 
official intimidation or fraud. At other 
‘times he refused to consider reforms, 
and prohibited any criticism of his 
policies in the press or in public 
meetings. 

Finally the negotiations for a com- 
promise broke down and the revolu- 
tion of August, 1931, occurred. As the 
army and the national police, now a 
part of the army, remained loyal, the 
revolution was quickly put down. 
After the revolution President Ma- 
chado offered to institute reforms 
voluntarily, and urged Congress to 
enact legislation which would meet 
most of the criticisms of the opposi- 
tion. 

Early in 1932, however, President 
Machado abandoned the reform pro- 
gram and announced that he had no 
intention of resigning, that he would 
remain in office until the end of his 
term in May, 1935, and that martial 
law would be continued until that 
time. Terrorism followed. 

Naturally the criticism of the re- 
pressive and dictatorial methods of 
the Machado government has over- 
shadowed its many and important con- 
structive accomplishments. President 
Machado has been a builder. The 
$100,000,000 public works program 
which he completed, including the 
700-mile Central Highway connecting 
Havana with all parts of the island, 
and the handsome $20,000,000 Capitol 
in Havana stand as lasting monu- 
ments to his administration. These 
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improvements have been criticized as 
wasteful and extravagant, but the 
fact remains that they are actually 
in existence, whereas previous Cuban 
administrations appropriated large 
amounts for public works which never 
materialized. American engineers say 
that the Central Highway could have 
been built for $60,000 or $80,000 a 
mile instead of $140,000, and un- 
doubtedly large sums found their way 
into the pockets of politicians and con- 
tractors favored by the government. 
Yet the administration of President 
Alfredo Zayas (1921-1925) sought an 
appropriation of $390,000,000 to con- 
struct this same road, and it was 
Sefior Machado who blocked the 
project. 

In the early years of his aduminee 
tration, President Machado was ac- 
claimed on all sides for his business- 
like, efficient methods, and it was 
generally conceded that there was less 
corruption in Cuban politics than at 
any time since the administration of 
Estrada Palma, the first President. 
President Machado rid the country of 
the bandit groups that had infested 
the rural districts; he stopped much 
of the petty graft that had preyed 
upon business in Cuba for years; he 
reduced the national budget. The na- 
tional credit was preserved by paying 
all the heavy interest and amortiza- 
tion charges on the public debt, de- 
spite the progressive decline in na- 
tional income and governmental reve- 
nues during the depression. 


In an effort to overcome the eco- “ bs 
nomic problem caused by the collapse ~« 


of the sugar industry, he embarked 
upon a program of agricultural and 
industrial diversification which has 
shown signs of some degree of ulti- 
mate success, and he made a valiant 
effort to stabilize the sugar industry 
through crop and export limitation. 
Most important of all, Machado has 
kept the country from sliding into 
successive revolutions, such as have 
characterized some Latin-American 
countries in recent years, and at all 
times he has been careful to protect 
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the lives and property of foreigners. 

For these reasons the American 
business community in Cuba and a 
large section of conservative Cuban 
business interests supported Presi- 
dent Machado until comparatively re- 
cently. They felt that Cuba needed a 
strong man at the helm in the eco- 
nomic emergency through which it 
was passing, and that he was the one 
man in Cuban public life who could 
keep the ship of state on an even keel 
during the storm. It is the widespread 
use of terroristic tactics by the gov- 
ernment which these interests have 
been unable to condone, and it is the 
deadlock which has developed in the 
underground war of terror which has 
led them to regard the situation as 
“hopeless. 

Even under a model government 
general unrest and an insistent de- 
mand for a political change would 
have been inevitable in Cuba as a 
result of the depression, which has 
been even more severe in Cuba than 
in the United States. Cuba is still 
practically a one-crop country, with 
80 per cent of the national income 
dependent upon sugar. Four years be- 
fore the depression became world- 
wide the Cuban sugar industry col- 
lapsed. This was the same year (1925) 
in which President Machado began his 
vast public works program, which 
doubled the public debt. Now, with 
sugar falling lower and lower every 
year, Cuba is caught in a vise between 
the low price of sugar and the high 
cost of a debt service which becomes 


~~ relatively more burdensome every 


| year in terms of the rapidly diminish- 
ing national income. She is squeezed 


_ tighter in this vise by the heavy taxa- 


tion needed for the support of the 
military establishment which keeps 
the Machado government in power, 
and which consumes about 25 per cent 
of its revenues. Mounting taxes on 
business, including sales and consump- 
tion taxes on necessities of life and 
increasing customs duties on imported 
foodstuffs and manufactured articles 
have produced a state of stagnation in 


business. These conditions, added to 
the financial crisis, have reduced al- 
most the whole population to a condi- 
tion of semi-starvation. 

Throughout Cuba’s troubles under 
the Machado administration the 
United States Government has fol- 
lowed a “‘hands off” policy as far as 
the political situation is concerned. It 
has adhered strictly to Elihu Root’s 
interpretation of the political article 
of the Platt amendment, against any 
“intermeddling” by the United States 
in the domestic affairs of Cuba. Since 
1930 this country has exercised its 
power under the financial article of. 
the Platt amendment to prohibit any 
further loans by American banks to 
the Cuban Government, thus prevent- 
ing additions to the debt burden. 

With the recent inauguration of 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
a change from a Republican to a 
Democratic administration in the 
United States, Cuba is wondering 
whether there will be a change in the 
policy of the United States Govern- 
ment toward Cuba. Two questions 
were uppermost in the minds of every 
one in Havana during this writer’s 
visit to Cuba. Will the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration negotiate a new reciproc- 
ity treaty and lower the American 
tariff against Cuban sugar? Unques- 
tionably this would go far to relieve 
the special economic distress in Cuba 
caused by the collapse of its chief in- 
dustry. And will the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration take a more active part 
in the Cuban political situation? This 
undoubtedly would lead to a restora- 
tion of democratic forms of govern- 
ment in Cuba. But both problems are 
complicated by issues of domestic and 
foreign policy in the United States, 
of an economic as well as a political 
nature, and are not by any means 
easy of solution. By the time this 
article appears steps may have been 
taken to deal with them. In any event 
they cannot be regarded as the least 
important of the many pressing prob- 
lems which confront the new adminis- 
tration at Washington. 


Farmers’ Troubles—And a Remedy 


By WILLIAM Roy RONALD 


{The writer of this article is editor of 
The Evening Republican of Mitchell, 
S. D. He has long been an advocate of 
the domestic allotment plan for farm re- 
lief and assisted the Senate Agricultural 
Committee in the framing of a farm 
parity bill at the recent session of Con- 
gress. ] 


N the same week that one farmer 

shot another during a farm strike 
clash near Sioux City, Iowa, a young 
farmer’s wife in South Dakota wrote 
to a newspaper: “My husband had to 
buy a pair of shoes. To pay the price 
($4) we brought to town twenty 
pounds of butter and twelve dozen 
eggs. That just paid for the shoes.” 
The week’s output of a nearly average 
farm to buy one pair of shoes! This 
simple story explains not only the 
farmer’s wild attempt to stop market- 
ing in order to raise prices, but also 
makes clear why an industry upon 
which 50,000,000 depend is in the 
slough of insolvency. 

“But,” says the city dweller who is 
out of a job or whose wages are below 
living costs, ‘‘the farmer at least has 
a place to live and plenty to eat. Com- 
pared to myself, he is well off.” The 
city man, however, has missed the 
point. In thousands upon thousands 
of cases the farmer has lost his “place 
to live”; in many thousands more he 
is faced with eviction. Others are so 
deeply in debt that they see only dis- 
possession ahead of them. Unable to 
meet fixed charges—taxes, mortgage 
interest or payments and irreducible 
farm costs—the farmer realizes that 
he faces that extremity which inevita- 
bly follows long-continued operating 
deficits. It means the loss of home 
and livelihood, in many cases the loss 
of an investment of $15,000 to $25,000 
—it is the climax of a twelve-year 
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depression in American agriculture. 

To the farmer the year 1921 signi- 
fies all that 1929 does to the man 
who saw his holdings vanish in the 
great stock-market crash. For agri- 
culture there was no period of pros- 
perity in the decade following 1921; — 
that is the outstanding and significant 
fact behind ‘“‘the farm problem.” 

During the World War farms were 
stripped of their man-power by en- 
listment, but the farmers were told 
they must produce food and more 
food to help win the war. When they 
inquired how they could get along 
without the hands that had been 
taken for the army, they were in- 
structed to purchase labor-saving 
machinery. Banks, they were told, 
would lend the money. So the farm- 
ers bought as they had never bought. 
before. Farm mortgages tell the story 
—from $3,320,470,000 in 1910 they 
jumped to $7,857,700,000 in 1920. 
Then, in 1920 and 1921, came the drive 
for deflation. The Federal Reserve 
Board’s vigorous campaign against 
wartime prices is a matter of common 
knowledge. It is less well known that, 
as a climax to its other efforts, the 
board in 1921 called upon the member 
banks in the farm belt to repay their 
borrowings in thirty days! Farmers, 
asked in turn to take up their loans, 
flooded the market with their goods; 
prices broke again and again. 


Then the unheard-of happened in 
the affairs of agriculture. Chattel 
mortgages went bad! Though they 
were regularly written at only half 
the market value of the grain or live- 
stock security, prices tumbled so 
rapidly that by the time they came 
due in 1921 the collateral, for the first 
time on record, was not worth the 
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loan. These liquid assets had long 
been so desirable that they had al- 
ways sold readily to banks through- 
out the United States. As they were, 
of course, endorsed by the issuing 
banks these home banks were forced 
to assume the losses. For their own 
protection the banks in many in- 
stances could do no better than take 
second mortgages on farms. That is 
how “frozen assets” entered the story 
of banking in the farm belt. If prices 
had risen again the banks could have 
worked off these mortgages, but 
prices never did. And so began, first 
in the Missouri Valley region as long 
ago as 1923 the bank failures which 
by 1932 had made their way the 
length and breadth of the land. 


The closing of scores and then hun- 
dreds of banks dealt the farmers two 
more blows. Deposits were lost and 
receivers called unpaid loans. Fore- 
closures of farm mortgages followed; 
they have continued ever since, grow- 
ing to appalling numbers in the last 
two years. That the farmer, from 1921 
on, waged a losing battle to extricate 
himself from losses and debts is shown 
clearly by the record of farm mort- 
gages, which increaséd from $7,857,- 
000,000 in 1920 to $9,360,620,000 in 
1925; in 1930 the figure stood at 
$9,241,390,000, and today the total is 
estimated, with accumulated delin- 
quencies, at more than $10,000,000,- 
000. 

Why, since the whole country was 
extraordinarily prosperous from 1923 
to 1929, did the farmer not pay off 
his debts during those six years? The 
question is pertinent; its answer em- 
bodies the correct analysis of the farm 
problem of today. Farm prices were 
deflated in 1921 and remained de- 
flated; the cost of goods which the 
farmer was obliged to purchase never 
has fallen proportionately. 


The story of the wheat farmer’s ex- 
perience in the last twelve years is 
typical. Wheat sold in the years 1910- 
14 at an average of $1.06 (terminal 
price). In the years 1921-30, includ- 


ing those six years of “great pros- 
perity,” wheat sold at the same ter- 
minal at an average of $1.05. In those 
same ten years, following agricul- 
ture’s “black year” of 1921, non-agri- 
cultural commodities averaged 154 
per cent of their pre-war price. Dur- 
ing the entire decade it required near- 
ly sixteen bushels of wheat to buy 
the same amount of non-agricultural 
commodities as were purchased by 
ten bushels in the five pre-war years. 
To secure pre-war exchange value, 
wheat should have sold at $1.63 in 
the years 1921-1930; actually it 
brought $1.05. The difference of 58 
cents per bushel, on the 8,330,000,000° 
bushels of wheat produced in the 
United States in that decade, amount- 
ed to no less than $4,800,000,000. 
Thus, wheat lost nearly $5,000,000,000 
in exchange value, compared with the 
pre-war period. In other words, the 
purchasing power of the farming com- 
munity was decreased by just that 
amount. 

A similar computation for hogs 
during the same ten years shows that 
their producers were short $2,700,000,- 
000 in pre-war purchasing power. If a 
few more farm commodities are con- 
sidered, the total reaches more than 
$10,000,000,000—the amount of pre- 
war exchange value taken from 
market prices of farm output in the 
years 1921-1930. 

In the last two years farm prices 
have suffered still more, until late in 
1932 the farm dollar had fallen as low 
as 36 cents! In other words, it took 
almost three times as much of the 
average farm products to secure a 
given amount of non-agricultural 
commodities as before the war. That 
is why the farmer’s wife was able to 
obtain only one pair of $4 shoes in 
exchange for twenty pounds of butter 
and twelve dozen eggs. At pre-war 
exchange value she would have re- 
ceived three pairs of shoes. The farmer 
might as well have been receiving de- 
preciated currency. The moment a 
dollar got into his hands its purchas- 
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ing power declined by an amount 
ranging from a minimum of 8 cents 
in his best year since 1921 to a maxi- 
mum of 64 cents in 1933. 


There is more than one reason for 
the failure after 1921 of the prices 
the farmer received to reach anything 
like parity with the prices he paid. 
The outstanding fact, probably, is that 
the United States Government con- 

‘tinued the pre-war tariff system. It 

attempted to make its debtor nation 
policy continue to work after it had 
become a great creditor nation. Denied 
by American tariffs the opportunity 
to pay on their enormous debts or 
for their purchases by sending us 
their own goods, foreign countries 
discovered that their purchasing 
power in America had fallen. Never- 
theless, the farmer was forced to go 
to foreign markets to dispose of his 
surpluses, and there he received a 
distress price, even as he did for the 
products sold in the United States. As 
evidence of the punishment taken by 
the farmer in his exports it shouid be 
recalled that in the first two years 
after the Fordney-McCumber Tariff 
act the United States furnished 41 
per cent of the world’s wheat exports; 
in the two years following the Smoot- 
Hawley tariff the percentage dropped 
to 15. 

While depressed prices on exports 
fixed the price in the domestic market 
for all farm products in which there 
was an exportable surplus, the bar- 
riers between the producer and the 
consumer were raised to unprece- 
dented heights. Freight rates, wages, 
rentals, in fact all costs entering into 
distribution, were increased. For ex- 
ample, the spread in 1910-14 between 
the price of 100 pounds of live hogs 
and the price of pork products to the 
consumer, was $6.91. In the period 
1926-30 that differential was $16.31. 
In other words, pork had to carry a 
load two and a third times as heavy. 
The same has been true of all other 
farmstuffs. To collect from the con- 
sumer a fair price for the original 


product became correspondingly more 
difficult as the middleman increased 
his share. 


One must never forget that the 
farmer can control neither the amount 
of his output nor the price he receives 
for it. The weather determines the 
one, the buyer the other. Such circum- 
stances compel the farmer to be either 
a fatalist or an optimist. Because he 
must go on and take whatever comes 
to him, the more optimistic has de- 
veloped the habit of hoping for better 
things next year. Unfortunately the 
next years have proved all alike. To- 
day, floundering in a bog of indebted- 
ness, unable to find enough produce 
on his farm to go even part way 
around to the tax collector, the inter- 
est collector and the bill collector, the 
farmer has in despair approached a 
revolutionary mood. 


The farmer’s attitude has not been 
helped by the knowledge that the 
tariff system which keeps up the 
price of goods he buys has been pro- 
claimed as a device to keep the Amer- 
ican workingman’s standard of living 
above that in Europe. He knows that 
England, by taxing processors, guar- 
antees wheat farmers $1.30 per 
bushel; that the Netherlands, taxing 
processors, guarantees exporters of 
hogs $5.50 per hundred pounds; that 
France, Germany and Italy, by import 
quotas, have kept prices of wheat 
from $1.50 to $2 per bushel, even in 
this depression. Knowing these things, 
while he is obliged to take 30 cents per 
bushel for wheat and a little more 
than $2 per hundred for hogs, he can 
hardly be otherwise than bitter to- 
ward a governmental policy that, so 
far as income indicates, keeps him 
below the standard of living among 
European farmers. When, in addition, 
his wife and daughters must go into 
the fields to do the work of men he 
cannot afford to hire; when he must 
work ten to fourteen hours a day 
though he reads of the five-hour day 
for the city worker; when he is de- 
prived of all but the bare necessities 
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for his home and the operation of his 
farm, there are social as well as finan- 
cial implications. 

If farmers strike against the further 
marketing of farmstuffs or, thou- 
sands strong, defeat foreclosure sales 
by penny bids, they are acting not so 
much by design as by impulse. In 
despair the farmer naturally turns to 
measures of desperation. He acts from 
somewhat the same instinct as the 
drowning man clutching at a straw. 
After all, the farmer’s outcries have 
accomplished something—they have 
made the rest of the country realize 
that there is a farm problem. 

What does the farmer think about 
the proposals that have been made to 
help his industry? He is frankly be- 
wildered. Is that surprising when 
those who would help him come for- 
ward with so great a multiplicity of 
plans? Marvin Jones, chairman of the 
House Committee on Agriculture, re- 
marked privately after the House had 
passed, at the last session, what was 
left of the Voluntary Domestic Allot- 
ment Plan: ‘Well, I guess we did 
rather well, when we consider that 
20 out of 22 members of my commit- 
tee had plans of their own.” In the 
babel of argument between all the pro- 
ponents of the innumerable remedies 
advocated, the farmer is frankly con- 
fused and naturally pessimistic and 
skeptical. A complete failure like that 
of the widely heralded Farm Board’s 
venture into the market has left him 
in a state of mind anything but hos- 
pitable to the most alluring of “‘plans.” 

When farmers have _ discussed 
among themselves what should be 
done, they have divided generally into 
two rather well-defined groups. One 
school has contended that the way out 
was to reduce taxes, reduce interest 
rates and reduce prices on everything 
the farmer buys, so that, by decreas- 
ing expenditures, he could come out 
more than even. The other group has 
insisted that the only salvation for 
the farmer was to increase his income, 
but this latter school has not seen its 
way so clearly as the other. To de- 


crease outlay is a comprehensible 
thing; how to inflate incomes has 
baffled even the experts. That is why 
more of protest than of constructive 
proposal has been heard from the 
farmer himself. 

Of the countless “plans” to help 
agriculture, only three have secured 
much recognition. The debenture fee, 
advocated consistently by the Na- 


tional Grange, would have given the . 


farmer a subsidy on exports. The 
equalization fee, sponsored by the 
American Farm Bureau, would have 
taken the exportable surplus off the 
market, in order to make the tariff 
effective on the remainder, and then 
would have equalized the transaction 
by a settlement which spread the 
amount of the tariff over the whole 
crop. To both plans the objection was 
raised that the increased price would 
so stimulate production as again to 
lower market prices, leaving the 
farmer as badly off as before, but with 
a much greater surplus. 

Not until the voluntary domestic 
allotment plan was completely worked 
out during 1932 did there appear any 
apparently constitutional measure that 
would raise the price to the farmer 
and at the same time control produc- 
tion. Because of its production-control 
feature the allotment plan has found 
greater acceptance outside the farm 
belt than any other proposal for re- 
lief. It is almost true that it has come 
to agriculture from the outside, as it 
was only after Congress had convened 
in the lame-duck session that the farm 
organizations, united at last, agreed 
to support it. President Roosevelt 
studied this plan shortly after his 
nomination, going into it thoroughly 


with numerous groups, and finally be- — 


came so convinced of its soundness 

that he declared for it in all but name 

his address at Topeka last Septem- 
er. 

Farmers generally do not under- 
stand the allotment plan, but it has 
been explained to them at a good 
many meetings and the reception has 
probably been more favorable than 
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that accorded to any other for the bet- 
terment of farm prices. It should be 
distinctly understood that neither the 
bill passed by the House in the last 
session of Congress, nor that reported 
out by the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture, is the Voluntary Domestic Al- 
lotment Plan. The House did away 
with the allotments and the Senate 
struck out the control of production. 
Thus stripped, it was no longer recog- 
nizable. The original proposal will be 
introduced at the special session of 
Congress, backed by the new adminis- 
tration and by the farm organizations. 

In three sentences, the voluntary 
domestic allotment plan is as follows: 

1. The processors of wheat, hogs, 
cotton and tobacco entering domestic 
consumption will be taxed in an 
amount necessary to bring the return 
for each to pre-war exchange value. 

2. Producers will sell in the open 
market as heretofore, but, on applica- 
tion, will be allotted annually the pro- 
ceeds of the processing taxes, in pro- 
portion to the producer’s past produc- 
tion. 

3. Producers will receive their ad- 
justment certificates on their allot- 
ments only if they agree to cooperate 
‘with other participating producers in 
a horizontal reduction or limitation 
upon production; this limitation to be 
in terms of acreage of crops and 
pounds of hogs marketed. 

The computation of the rates of ex- 
_ cise taxes on processing will not be as 
difficult as often believed. For ex- 
ample, on Nov. 15, 1932, the farm 
price of wheat was 33 cents per 
bushel; to obtain pre-war exchange 
values, wheat at that date should have 
sold for 93 cents; therefore, the dif- 
ference of 60 cents would have been 
the rate of tax on processing and for 
computation of the adjustment cer- 
tificate to the producer. On cotton, 
the differential at that time was 7 
cents per pound, on hogs 4.6 cents 
and on tobacco 2 cents per pound. 

While the rates on crops will be 
changed from year to year, to adjust 
to pre-war exchange values, that on 
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hogs will be fixed, at not more than 
3 cents per pound, because the price 
of a perishable product, such as pork, 
is directly responsive to any change 
in the relation between supply and 
demand. The Secretary of Agriculture 
would have power to change by per- 
centage, from time to time during the 
marketing year, the number of pounds 
each participating producer of hogs 
might market for slaughter. As every 
farmer knows how to feed his drove 
to a specified weight and would be 
free to sell for other than purposes 
of slaughter, he should easily keep 
within his: marketable quota. By this 
device the supply could be so adjusted 
to demand that the price could be 
virtually stabilized at the figure 
which, with the bounty, would provide 
pre-war exchange value. 

The two objections most frequently 
raised against this plan are that it 
would make the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture a dictator and that it would set 
up an expensive and elaborate bu- 
reaucracy. While these criticisms were 
applicable to the mutilated bill passed 
by the House, they do not hold against 
the original plan. Two of the six “‘spe- 
cifications” are that it must be coop- 
erative and that its administration 
must be decentralized—requirements 
to be met by the working out of a sys- 
tem similar to that of giving Federal 
aid to highways. All details would be 
in the hands of county commissions, 
serving without pay, supervised by 
State commissions appointed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and re- 
ceiving compensation by the day. 
Only local clerical aid would be au- 
thorized, except for such special rep- 
resentatives of the department as 
might be requested by the State com- 
missions. 

The burden of proof would rest. 
first upon the producer, then upon the 
county commission and then upon 
the State commission, to show full 
compliance with requirements. Failure 
to make such a record as is required 
would automatically eliminate pro- 
ducer, county or State from the next 
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annual distribution of certificates. 
Thus the administration would be self- 
policing, and all producers would have 
a mutual interest to that end. 

Cooperation would be required even 
in the determination of the amount, if 
any, by which acreage or hog market- 
ing would be reduced in the quotas 
annually given each producer for the 
next marketing year. The Secretary of 
Agriculture could make the decision 
only with the advice of the States, 
which means essentially that of the 
producers themselves. 

Application of the plan is limited 
to the four products in which there is 
an exportable surplus—wheat, hogs, 
cotton and tobacco—because a world 
market is required as a base to sup- 
port the tax imposed upon the proces- 
sor. In the case of hogs this would 
be reinforced by a continuous control 
of the volume marketed. In a wholly 
domestic market there would be no 
such foundation to carry the tax. The 
tax to be paid by the processors can- 
not be called a sales tax unless pre- 
war prices of foodstuffs included a 
sales tax, because the plan could not 
be used to bring prices above the pre- 
war exchange levels. 

Within sixty days after the enact- 
ment of the measure, promised early 
in the forthcoming special session of 
Congress, it will be possible to distrib- 
ute to producers of these four prod- 
ucts adjustment certificates totaling 
more than $750,000,000. By the simple 
device of making certificates eligible 
for discount at the Federal Reserve 
Banks, they would be made immedi- 
ately usable as bank collateral. Self- 
financed by the proceeds of the excise 
taxes, these payments in restoration 
of pre-war purchasing power of the 
farmer would place no burden upon 
the Federal Treasury either in expen- 
ditures or in financing. 

Injection of new credit into the ar- 
teries of business would establish im- 
mediately a new purchasing power far 
greater than that added to the income 


of hog and cotton raisers by last Sum- 
mer’s brief advance in prices. It will 
be remembered that the increase of 
between 2 and 3 cents per pound on 
those two commodities was about all 
that could be found to account for the 
mid-year’s spurt in business, which 


many believed indicated the end of 


the depression. Significantly enough, 
it lasted only until those two prices 
fell again to their former levels. But 
in the meantime the quotations on 
New York stocks had advanced $12,- 
000,000,000. 

This voluntary domestic allotment 
plan is the logical method of meeting 
the farm crisis, because it is a specific 
remedy for a specific ailment. Loss 
of purchasing power, as measured by 
pre-war exchange, has created the 
farmers’ dilemma. By increasing the 
returns for market-controlling farm 
products, this plan should restore the 
purchasing power of all farmers to 
the pre-war level, when agriculture 
did get along and did get ahead. 

Tf it is true, as is so often declared, 
that it is an advance in commodity 
prices—particularly the price of farm 
products—that always leads out of a 


depression, if it is true that the one — 


sound basis for prosperity is an equi- 
table distribution of the national in- 
come between various groups, then 
return of agriculture to parity with 
other industries, through the enact- 
ment of this plan, should be the means 
of bringing better times for the whole 
country. As for the $10,000,000,000 
of mortgages and the other billions of 
claims upon the farmer, they will be 
realized only if he is given the income 
out of which to make payment. For 
the school districts and counties and 
States of the farm belt which are now 
threatened so seriously by tax delin- 
quencies, the only hope is an increase 
of revenues by the restoration of the 
taxpayer’s ability to pay. For 50,000,- 
000 people that means the ability of 
agriculture to meet its operating costs 
and to have something left. 


Warfare in the Chaco J ungle 


By JoHN W. WHITE 
Chief South American Correspondent, The New York Times 


ie more than seven months Bolivia 

and Paraguay have been fighting 
a war in the Chaco that has given 
rise to several battles which, with the 
exception of Gettysburg, have been 
unequaled in the history of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. This is no Latin- 
American revolution, but a modern 
armed conflict between two sovereign 
nations which are straining all their 
resources to supply their armies with 
long-range guns, high-explosive shells, 
machine guns, bombing and pursuit 
planes and all the other equipment 
with which a modern war is fought. 

At the moment neither Bolivia nor 
Paraguay will admit that the other 
has the slightest shadow of a claim to 
the Chaco region; yet both have ad- 
mitted that the other has legal claims 
that would receive the careful atten- 
tion of any court of arbitration. At 
various times they have entered into 
treaty agreements which recognized 
these rival claims, though none of the 
treaties has ever been ratified, and 
both litigants now insist that they are 
fighting a defensive war against the 
unjustified and illegal armed invasion 
by the other. 

The Chaco region is a triangular 
area which is bounded on the east by 
the Paraguay River, while the Pilco- 
mayo River runs southeastward along 
the other side of the triangle. On the 
west the Chaco ends where the low- 
lying foothills of the Bolivian pla- 
teau blend into the plain along the 
sixty-third meridian. There is no rec- 
ognized geographical limit to the 
north, but the Chaco is usually under- 
stood to be that area lying south of 
the nineteenth parallel which runs 
through the Bolivian river port of 
Puerto Suarez and the Brazilian port 
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of Corumba, on the Paraguay River. 
The area is, roughly, 115,000 square 
miles—about the size of Arizona. 

It was not until October, 1879, that 
any attempt was made to fix a boun- 
dary line through the Chaco. The at- 
tempt was not successful, and the 
question has been the subject of more 
or less sustained conflict ever since. 
Both countries are agreed that their 
controversy should be settled on 
the principle of uti possidetis, which 
leaves belligerents in possession of 
what they have acquired by arms dur- 
ing a war. When the South American 
republics won their independence from 
Spain they agreed to fix their fron- 
tiers along the boundary lines which 
separated them as colonies of the 
Crown. The uti possidetis of 1810, 
therefore, would be the boundary line 
of the colonies as they existed in 1810, 
which seems simple enough until it is 
learned that Bolivia says it means 
“you remain with what you had” and 
Paraguay says it means “you remain 
where you were.” In the present case 
these two definitions are so hopelessly 
divergent that only outside assistence 
or interference can settle the Cha 9 
dispute. . 

Bolivia claims the Chaco to the con- 
fluence of the Pilecomayo and Para- 
guay rivers at Asuncion by right of 
crown titles and cedulas which fixed 
the Pilcomayo and Paraguay rivers as 
the boundaries of the colonial terri- 
tory which fell under the jurisdiction 
of the Audiencia de Charcas, a crown 
tribunal which sat at Sucre, the legal 
capital of Bolivia. After the wars of 
independence, the territory which had 
been under the Audiencia de Charcas 
became the Republic of Bolivia. Bo- 
livia maintains, therefore, that it 
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The disputed Chaco region 


“had” the entire Chaco under the uti 
possidetis of 1810. 
Paraguay, on the other hand, also 
has crown titles and documents which, 
it is maintained, give it possession of 


_parts of the Chaco, but European 


knowledge of South American geog- 
raphy in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries was even more con- 
fused than it is mow. Paraguayan 
claims, however, are based more on 
the discovery, exploration and colo- 
nization of the Chaco before 1810; 
thus under Paraguayan definition of 
uti possidetis that nation is entitled 
to occupy the region. The founders 
of Asuncion crossed the Paraguay 
River and started toward the Bolivian 
plateau in search of gold. Colonists 
followed, and Paraguay had so well 
established itself in the southern part 
of the Chaco along the Pilcomayo 
River that when in 1878 President 
Hayes was asked to act as arbitrator 
between Argentina and Paraguay, he 
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awarded to Paraguay that 
part of the Chaco lying 
west of the Paraguay 
River, north of the Pilco- 
mayo River and south of 
the Rio Verde, which flows 
from west to east just 
south of the twenty-third 
parallel. - 

The stage has, therefore, 
long been set for war. The 
wonder is that it was de- 
layed so long. Both armies 
had been modernized. The 
Bolivian Army had been 
efficiently trained by a 
German military mission 
composed of officers who 
had had considerable expe- 
rience in the World War. 
Similarly, the Paraguayan 
Army had been under an 
equally experienced French 
mission. About a year be- 
for the war started the 
French mission in Paraguay 
was replaced by one from 
Argentina. Gradually Bo- 
livia and Paraguay ad- 
vanced their military positions in the 
Chaco until their parallel lines of so- 
called forts almost met along the six- 
tieth meridian. Each had fourteen po- 
sitions in the main line of forts which 
have since been in the fighting. 


Most of these forts are stockades or 
small groups of wooden and adobe 
buildings used for housing the garri- 
sons. Only the more important ones 
have roofs. When the war started in 
July, 1932, but two of these positions 
could by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion be called forts—Mufioz on the 
Bolivian side and Ayala, or Nanawa, 
on the Paraguayan side are fortified 
positions of real military importance. 
As the average distance between the 
lines was about fifteen miles, it was 
inevitable that the scouting detach- 
ments of two hostile armies so close 
together should clash; it was also in- 
evitable that one of these clashes 
would eventually lead to reprisals and 
then to war. 
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The skirmish which occurred in 
June on the shores of Lake Chuqui- 
saca, far to the northward, was mere- 
ly one of several clashes which have 
occurred within the last few years be- 
tween two small detachments which 
unexpectedly found themselves face 
to face and felt it their patriotic duty 
to shoot. On one side of the lake a 
Paraguayan corporal and his squad 
were garrisoned in a thatched hut 
which the Paraguayans called Fort 
Pitiantuta. A small road-surveying 
detachment of Bolivians arrived on 
the opposite shore and prepared to es- 
tablish themselves there. When the 
Paraguayan corporal and his squad 
objected, the Bolivians routed them 
and occupied Fort Pitiantuta. Para- 
guay, considering its national honor 
offended, sent a large detachment to 
recapture Pitiantuta from its Bolivian 
occupants. Now Bolivian national 
honor was involved and the Bolivian 
general staff did not consider that the 
offense had been expiated until Bo- 
livian troops had captured three Para- 
guayan forts—Boqueron, Corrales and 
Toledo. In the months that followed 
thirty so-called forts have changed 
hands and approximately 50,000 men 
have been killed, wounded or captured 
or have died of thirst, disease or 
snake-bite. 

Boqueron, like most of the Chaco 
forts, is surrounded by jungle. In 
June or July, 1932, it was garrisoned 
by eighty men under a Lieutenant, 
who, discovering himself badly out- 
numbered, decided to abandon the fort 
and retire to Isla Poi, twenty-six miles 
to the northeast. When the band had 
proceeded some distance, the Lieuten- 
ant ordered his detachment to con- 
tinue on its way while he disappeared 
into the thick undergrowth with half 
a dozen picked men and three machine 
guns. They remained hidden in the 
brush until the Bolivians, who were 
pursuing, returned to Boqueron. Then 
the Paraguayans silently made their 
way through the jungle back to the 
fort, arriving after the Bolivians had 
completed a thorough search which 


convinced them that no enemy was in 
the vicinity. 

The Bolivian commander mustered 
his men in the small clearing in front 
of the fort, congratulated them on 
their victory and ordered the Bolivian 
flag to be raised. As it started slowly 
up the mast, three machine guns 
barked out from the foliage of three 
trees in the jungle overlooking the 
clearing. The Bolivian commander 
was one of the first to fall; dead and 
dying Bolivians were scattered all 
over the clearing before the others got 
under cover. The Paraguayan Lieu- 
tenant and his men arrived at Isla Poi 
the next day, the jungle having cov- 
ered their retreat. It was a typical 
Chaco war incident. 

The war actually started when 
Paraguay attempted to recapture 
Boqueron. The Paraguayans had 
learned that Bolivia was planning an 
offensive against Isla Poi for Sept. 
11, 1932. Two days before that date, 
the Paraguayans attacked Boqueron, 
only to find that the modest position 
they had abandoned a few weeks 
earlier had been converted into a real 
and impregnable fort. Now it was 
surrounded by efficiently constructed 
trenches, arranged in échelon and 
strongly protected by heavy hard- 
wood logs and entanglements. Ma- 
chine-gun nests, some of them two 
stories high, defended Boqueron in 
every direction, raining bullets on the 
attacking Paraguayans. One or more 
machine-gun nests had an uninter- 
rupted sweep of every road or trail 
by which the Paraguayans could ap- 
proach and the Bolivians were abun- 
dantly supplied with ammunition. 

At once it became apparent that 
the fort could not be taken by assault. 
Colonel Estigarribia, the Paraguayan 
chief-of-staff, therefore decided to 
besiege it, Boqueron thus becoming 
the first example on American soil of 
warfare on modern lines. It has been 
said that Bolivia at no time had more 
than 750 men in Fort Boqueron, but 
they had established their defenses so 
efficiently that for twenty-three days 
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practically the entire Paraguayan 
army was held at bay. Boqueron was 
finally surrendered to 12,000 of the 
enemy. Its defenders had been de- 
feated by thirst rather than by arms. 

From the first the Bolivians demon- 
strated their superior military train- 
ing and discipline. The Paraguayan 
army for generations had been merely 
a collection of regiments of hard- 
fighting volunteers recruited in vari- 
ous parts of the country by local 
chiefs who have military titles but no 
technical military training. The Par- 
aguayans prefer the machete to the 
rifle, and glory in hand-to-hand com- 
bat. In the early days at Boqueron 
they stormed the outer defenses time 
after time, calling the Bolivians cow- 
ards and daring them to come out of 
their trenches and fight. Of course, 
the Paraguayan losses were enormous. 
In one instance the Bolivians remained 
under cover until an entire Para- 
guayan regiment of 600 had clam- 
bered over a stockade; then the order 
was given to fire and the Paraguayan 
regiment was wiped out within a few 
moments after its commanders had 
telegraphed to the Paraguayan head- 
quarters that Boqueron had been 
recaptured. 

After that incident the newly mobil- 
ized Paraguayans were moved up to 
Boqueron as rapidly as they could be 
equipped for service. To prevent the 
arrival of Bolivian reinforcements the 
fort was entirely surrounded. During 
the three weeks’ siege that followed 
there was heavy fighting in the vicin- 
ity of Boqueron, but most of it was 
with Bolivian detachments which 
were trying to reach the fort, rather 
than with the fort itself. 

Water for the Paraguayans had to 
be brought twenty-six miles from Isla 
Poi under cover of night to escape the 
bombs of the Bolivian airplanes which 
flew over the two roads seeking to de- 
stroy the water convoys. For man 
and beast water had to be carefully 
rationed. The horses of the cavalry 
were sent far to the rear and those 
horses which were kept at the front 


as indispensable received a soup plate 
of water every other day. The Para- 
guayans soon found and cut a hose 
by which the Bolivians were being 
supplied with water from a well sev- 
eral miles in their rear; after that 
Fort Boqueron was doomed. Corpses 
had fallen into the only well within 
the fort’s enclosures and Paraguayan 
sharpshooters picked off the thirsty 
soldiers who tried to crawl on their 
bellies to a small puddle in No Man’s 
Land. By day and night there rose 
within Boqueron the pitiful cry for 
water. And it was echoed from the 
equally thirsty boys in the Paraguayan 
first-line trenches. For those within, 
the water never came; for those out- 
side, it came at long intervals, a few 
mouthfuls, counted out as carefully 
as precious medicine. 

When Boqueron finally surrendered, 
on Sept. 29, the Paraguayans found 
themselves within striking distance of 
four small Bolivian forts—Yucra, 
Ramirez, 14 de Diciembre and Lara— 
in which the Bolivians were concen- 
trating fresh troops. To prevent a re- 
newal of the Bolivian offensive from 
these positions, the Paraguayans at- 
tacked and easily captured them, ob- 
taining possession of several square 
miles of hitherto unknown territory. 

Bolivia now rushed reserves to the 
Chaco. The Bolivian general staff had 


evidently underestimated the time it | 


would require to put a Paraguayan 
army into the field. But early October 
found 20,000 Paraguayans under 
arms, while the Bolivian army had 
been left to its own devices because 
the government at La Paz was occu- 
pied with a Cabinet crisis. 

The moment. was opportune for a 
Paraguayan offensive. In the fight- 
ing which followed, Paraguay not 
only recovered Toledo and Corrales, 
but broke through the main line of 
Bolivian forts and, capturing them, 
one by one, without serious fighting, 
advanced southward as far as Saave- 
dra and northward and westward 
through Platanilios, Bolivar and Loa. 
During October and November Para- 
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guayan troops captured thirty Bo- 
livian forts and positions, pushing the 
Bolivian line back fifty-six miles to 
the north and fifty miles to the west 
of the positions which Bolivia occu- 
pied when the war started. Between 
4,000 and 5,000 square miles of Chaco 
territory which had never before been 
under Paraguayan domination were 
occupied. 

At Fort Saavedra Bolivia finally 
rallied, the politicians at La Paz hav- 
ing settled their differences. On Dec. 
1 a battle began there which was to be 
the most stubborn and sanguinary 
fought so far. Saavedra is situated at 
the junction of three roads about 
thirty-five miles east of Fort Mufioz, 
Bolivia’s most important position in 
this part of the Chaco. One of these 
roads runs westward to Mufioz, one 
northward to Alihuata and Fort Arce, 
the third southeastward to the Bo- 
livian forts Cuatro Vientos, Tinfunque, 
Sorpresa and Chafiar. Saavedra, 
Cuatro Vientos, Tinfunque and Sor- 
presa serve as outer defenses of 
Mufoz, the concentration point for 
men and supplies destined for the 
other Bolivian forts. 

The Bolivians entrenched themselves 
at Saavedra and captured the Para- 
guayan fort Samaklay, or Aguarrica, 
ten miles east of Saavedra, thus estab- 
lishing a salient which the Para- 
guayans have never been able to 
straighten out. Profiting by their 
experience at Boqueron, the Bolivians 
constructed their defenses at a con- 
siderable distance from both Saavedra 
and Samaklay to prevent their being 
invested. 

The region about Saavedra is heav- 
ily timbered, though the fort itself is 
situated in a clearing. North of Saave- 
dra is a wide belt of heavy timber, 
beyond which is another clearing. 
This second clearing is four miles and 
a half from Saavedra on the road to 
Alihuata and is called Kilometre Siete. 
It was at Kilometre Siete that the fa- 
mous battle of Saavedra took place, 
and it was there that the Chaco war 
reached the climax of its horrors. 


Fort Saavedra itself is only a group 
of log and adobe buildings, but in the 
timbered belt between Saavedra and 
Kilometre Siete the Bolivians con- 
structed a veritable Hindenburg line 
of trenches upon which the Paraguay- 
ans were unable to make any impres- 
sion. The trenches run the entire 
length of several small islands of 
thick timber which are separted from 
one another by narrow clearings. 
Machine-gun nests, most of them two 
stories high, are mounted at each end 
of the trenches to prevent the at- 
tackers making any headway through 
the clearings. 

The Paraguayans, digging them- 
selves into individual trenches facing 
the Bolivians, brought up their artil- 
lery and mounted it in the woods be- 
hind their lines. For a month they 
tried unsuccessfully to make some 
headway toward the fort, From La 
Paz, Bolivia sent long-range Belgian — 
mortars which are admirably suited 
for use at Saavedra, where the woods 
are so thick that direct artillery fire 
is impossible. The mortars set up be- 
hind Saavedra dropped barrage after 
barrage of shrapnel into the clearing 
where Paraguayan soldiers were lying 
on their bellies in individual trenches, 
cursing all the feminine ancestors. of 
an enemy who would not come out 
and engage in hand-to-hand combat. 

Each day was like the day before. 
Hostilities began before dawn with 
an artillery bombardment from both 
sides. As soon as it was light the big 
Bolivian planes roared out over the 
Paraguayan positions, swooping down 
occasionally to use their machine 
guns, but usually flying high to avoid 
the anti-aircraft guns, many of which 
the Paraguayans had captured from 
the various Bolivian forts which had 
fallen into their hands. By the time 
the sun was up, hell had broken loose 
in all its fury. Planes roared as they 
swooped and climbed again; big shells 
whined overhead; the Paraguayan 
guns boomed and banged behind; 
while from far in front came the 
deeper hollow roar of the Bolivian 
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mortars. Machine guns kept up an 
incessant sharper clatter, and the 
deafening explosion of big shells was 
accompanied by the screams of dying 
men and the shouts and curses of 
those who were sure one more kind 
of noise would drive them insane. And 
then it would come—the diabolical, 
taunting scream of a siren which one 
of the Bolivian aviators had attached 
to his exhaust. 


By 11 o’clock the heat was so 
intense that hostilities had to be sus- 
pended until 4 or 5 in the after- 
noon. Sometimes the bedlam would 
be renewed in the cool of evening; 
sometimes there would be only a few 
exchanges between the artillery. 
Through all the roar and thunder, the 
Paraguayans kept alert for one sound 
—the order, “Charge with bayonets.” 
Anything was better than lying there 
on their stomachs. But their charges 
were useless. When, two or three 
times, surprise night attacks were 
tried, the Bolivians immediately sent 
up star shells and flares; the night 
attacks accomplished little. 

When General Kundt returned from 
Germany to take supreme command 
of the Bolivian forces, 20,000 men 
were engaged at Saavedra. He relieved 
the Paraguayan pressure against the 
fort by moving fresh troops into the 
Chaco by way of Ballivian, Cabezon 
and Platanillos. He recaptured Plata- 
nillos and Corrales and threatened 
Boqueron and Arce. Then he began a 
new advance in the south against Fort 
Nanawa, or Presidente Alaya, Para- 
guay’s most strongly fortified posi- 


tion. By Feb. 1 Paraguay was again 
on the defensive along a front of ap- 
proximately 250 miles, extending from 
Camacho, in the north, to Tinfunque, 
in the south. In many places, especially 
near Nanawa, the troops were sur- 
rounded by swamps and floods which 
prevented the movement of large de- 
tachments, and it was not expected 
that further important advances could 
be made until April, when dry weather 
returns. 

Without seeking to weigh the merits 
of the rival claims of Bolivia and 
Paraguay, it can be said that the 
Chaco war is a by-product of South 
American politics. Unlike European 
wars, no vast business interests are 
involved. The Chaco hides no wealth 
of natural resources to tempt foreign 
concession hunters. But long ago weak 
South American Presidents found that 
the most effective way of defending 
themselves from revolution was to 
stir up a war scare. The Chaco has 
served this purpose so often in both 
Bolivia and Paraguay that the people 
of both countries are convinced that 
the problem can be solved only by 
war. The tail is now wagging the dog 
and neither government dares to make 
a move toward peace. President 
Guggiari of Paraguay was forced to 
resign because he tried to put down 
a student movement in favor of war 
in the Chaco, and one of the most able 
Foreign Ministers Bolivia has ever 
had was forced to resign and is now 
living in exile because he believed 
there was a peaceable way of settling 
the problem instead of going to war. 

BUENOS AIRES, Feb. 1, 1933. 


Iraq’s Rise to Nationhood 


By WIiutiam C. BAGLEY 


{The following article is based upon the 
author’s experience and observation as a 
member of a commission appointed by 
the Iraqi Ministry of Education in 1931 to 
recommend an educational program for 
the kingdom. Dr. Bagley is Professor of 
Education in Teachers College, Columbia 
University. ] 


RAQ, the youngest of the sovereign 

States, occupies a territory re- 
nowned in history. For thousands of 
years the rich alluvial plain between 
the Tigris and the Euphrates Rivers 
supported successive indigenous civi- 
lizations, the latest of which was al- 
ready decadent when Bagdad was 
sacked by the Mongols in 1258. For 
nearly seven hundred years aliens 
ruled Mesopotamia; after the Mongols 
came the Tartars, the Turkomans and 
the Persians, then the long alternation 
of Persians and Turks—a strangle- 
hold which at last was broken by the 
British conquest and occupation dur- 
ing the World War. 
_ Under a British mandate from the 
League of Nations the Kingdom of 
Iraq was set up in the years following 
the signing of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. Later the mandate was so modi- 
fied that the partial sovereignty of 
Iraq was recognized, though most of 
the governmental functions still re- 
mained under British supervision. On 
Oct. 6, 1932, however, Iraq, on the rec- 
ommendation of Great Britain, was 
admitted to the League of Nations as 
a member State possessing full sov- 
ereign powers, and thus, after near- 
ly seven centuries of rule by alien 
races, the rich valley of the Tigris and 
Euphrates is once more inhabited by a 
free and independent people. 

The population of Iraq is predomi- 
nantly Arab, though small minority 
groups of Kurds and other races dwell 
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in the north near the Turkish fron- | 


tier. In religion, sometimes an all-im- 
portant factor in the East, the Iraqis 


are almost wholly Mohammedan. Such 
homogeneity — 


racial and_ religious 
might be expected to provide a sub- 
stantial basis for national unity. But 
in the case of Iraq this is not entirely 


true because of the tenacious charac- © 


ter of Arab political traditions, which 


tend strongly toward decentralization. 


Alien control, even for many centu- 
ries, would not in itself have prevent- 
ed the development of a nationalistic 
spirit. Among the Iraqi Arabs, how- 
ever, tribal loyalties and intertribal 
enmities have been supreme. 


a condition of survival. The desert 
provides at best only a precarious 
subsistence, and the intertribal raids 
have been an essential element in the 
economy of the desert. There have 
been alliances for temporary purposes, 
but the unification of all the tribes 
on a national basis was another mat- 
ter. Iraq, indeed, reflects on a small 
scale the problem that the world faces 
in attempting to outlaw war and in- 
sure international unity. The tribal 
loyalties of the Arabs are in micro- 
cosm the national loyalties of the 
western world. Tribal particularism 
and tribal rivalries are among the 
most important problems that Iraq 
has to solve. 

Although the pure nomads are de- 
creasing in number they still consti- 
tute an important part of the popula- 
tion of Iraq. They live as the nomads 
have lived for thousands of years, ex- 
cept that intertribal raiding has been 
greatly reduced by the government 
through the use of the military air- 
plane, which greatly facilitates the 
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real sense these traditions have been 
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The Kingdom of Iraq 


detection and punishment of raiders. 
Desert tribesmen who have success- 
fully defied punitive expeditions of in- 
fantry, cavalry and artillery for centu- 
ries admit that they cannot cope with 
the airplane and the tank. However 
much one may admire the courage and 
independence of the nomads, the 
stamping out of warfare among tribes 
is a necessary step. 


Gradually and in recent years more 
rapidly the nomadic tribes have been 
giving up the desert life and have set- 
tled on the irrigated lands. Nearly 
one-half of the population of Iraq is 
now made up of these settled and par- 
tially settled tribes. The proportion 
is increasing each year, for motor 
transport across the desert is rapidly 
displacing camels, the breeding of 
which for the caravans has, through- 
out the ages, been the principal liveli- 
hood of the nomadic tribes. The de- 
velopment of motor transport began 
five years after the close of the World 
War, when an Australian officer of 
the British Expeditionary Forces 
blazed a motor trail across the Syrian 
desert—a bee-line from Damascus to 
Bagdad. A trip that often required 
more than a month by camel over a 
circuitous route is now made in twen- 
ty-two hours by truck or bus over a 
compass-laid trail. Other motor routes 
connect Bagdad with Teheran and 


trading centres to the east. The cara- 
vans cannot meet this competition, 
and what one of the Iraq leaders has 
called ‘camel unemployment” has 
been the natural result. Many tribes 
have, for this reason, been forced to 
abandon the desert and to settle in 
the farming regions. 

The settlement of the former no- 
madic tribes, however, has not meant 
the abandonment of their desert tra- 
ditions. Their principal loyalties are 
still tribal loyalties. Even tribes that 
have been settled for years count 
their numbers on the basis of “fight- 
ing men.” Skill in horsemanship and 
marksmanship continue to be the 
prime: masculine virtues and the rifle, 
the pistol and the dagger are very 
much in evidence. 


The traditions of the desert per- 
sist in other forms. To the nomads of 
the desert water has been and still is 
a precious commodity to be used most 
frugally. To employ water in the in- 
terest of cleanliness would be extrava- 
gance. As long as the nomadic life 
continues the effects of unhygienic 
living conditions are offset in part by 
frequent movement from place to 
place and by the germicidal influence 
of sunlight and the desert air. When 
the tribes settle, however, hair tents 
give place to ill-ventilated reed houses 
or mud huts; filth accumulates and 
disease germs multiply. And although 
there is an abundance of water in the 
irrigated sections, the desert taboo 
against the free use of water still per- 
sists. Many other desert-born customs 
have acquired through the ages a ritu- 
alistic sanctity that persists tena- 
ciously after the desert has been left 
behind. Under such conditions it is 
small wonder that the death-rate 
among the settled tribes and especial- 
ly infant mortality are high. Scourges 
such as cholera and typhus seem to 
be well under control, but a particu- 
larly obstinate disease of the kidneys 
prevails among a large proportion of 
the inhabitants of the irrigated re- 
gions. It has a debilitating effect re« 
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sembling that of the hookworm dis- 
ease. Infections of the skin and eyes 
are also endemic and 80 per cent of 
the people are said to be afflicted with 
trachoma. 

The wealth of Iraq in natural re- 
sources is beyond question. The soil is 
remarkably fertile and needs only ir- 
rigation and drainage to make it high- 
ly productive. The opportunities for 
the irrigation of the plain between 
the rivers are unique since the bed of 
the Euphrates is somewhat higher 
throughout most of its course than 
that of the Tigris, and since the plain 
slopes slightly toward the latter. Only 
a beginning has been made toward 
realizing these possibilities; indeed, 
the earlier Mesopotamian civilizations 
employed irrigation on a vast scale. 
Automobiles are driven for miles 
along the beds of ancient ditches that 
are wider and deeper than those in 
use today. A much larger proportion 
of the plain was under cultivation at 
that time and the area was much 
more thickly populated. Even as late 
as the tenth century Bagdad was re- 
puted to be the largest city in the 
world, with a population of 2,000,000. 
Its population today is not an eighth 
of this figure. 

Modern Iraq, however, has impor- 
tant resources that were not available 
to ancient Mesopotamia. In the north- 
ern and northeastern sections of the 
country there are oil deposits that are 
among the richest in the world. As 
Traq itself lacks capital a concession 
has been granted to an international 
syndicate to develop the oil fields. 
Cheap fuel is already available for the 
pumps which are used in irrigating 
land that cannot be watered by gravi- 
tation from the ditches. There are 
prospects, too, that oil will be used as 
a source of power for manufacturing; 
and most important of all are the pos- 
sibilities of exporting oil. Two great 
pipe lines, already under construction, 
will carry the petroleum from the Mo- 
sul field in Northern Iraq across the 
desert and mountains of Syria and 


Palestine to the Mediterranean. Even 
now a considerable revenue is derived 
from the oil concessions. The Iraqi 
Government wisely devotes this reve- 
nue, which amounts to $1,500,000 an- 
nually, to permanent improvements 
rather than to current expenditures. 
In anticipation of increasing royalties 
from petroleum a five-year program 
has been inaugurated for the develop- 
ment of extensive irrigation projects 
and for the construction of roads and 
bridges, schoolhouses, postoffices and 
other public buildings. 

Other forms of mineral wealth may 
be found in the mountains which form 
the northeastern frontier, but even 
apart from such further discoveries 
Iraq must be recognized as a country 
of great potential wealth. Its present 
population, including the nomadic 
tribes of the desert regions, is esti- 
mated at about 3,000,000. Yet the re- 
sources are such that a population of. 
20,000,000, or even 30,000,000, could 
easily be supported. Thus Iraq is one 
of the few underpopulated countries 
of the Eastern Hemisphere and offers 
opportunities for settlement and de- 
velopment that can be equaled in few 
other parts of the world. 

Unfavorable economic conditions at 
present handicap the development of 
the country. Owing to the world-wide 
depression the export trade in cotton, 
wool, fruit, grain and other agricul- 
tural products has sunk toa low point. 
At the same time, the first business 
of any government, the establishment 
and maintenance of order, necessarily 
consumes a large part of the revenue. 
The standing army, while relatively 
small, is larger than would be neces- 
sary in almost any other country of 
similar area, for a considerable part 
of the population is still made up of 
desert and semi-settled tribes, among 
whom, it is said, there are 50,000 rifles 
as against 10,000 in the Iraqi Army. 
The army must be well equipped, 
therefore, with airplanes, tanks and 
machine-guns if it is to maintain its 
supremacy and insure order. In addi- 
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tion to the military establishment a 
semi-military constabulary must pa- 
trol the roads and trails that connect 
the towns and villages, for except 
where the land is irrigated the plain 
between the two rivers is a barren 
desert with surface features well 
adapted to banditry. 

Undeterred by the number and mag- 
nitude of obstacles, the leaders of the 
new State are resolutely facing the 
task of molding its people into a uni- 
fied nation and of realizing the rich 
possibilities now undeveloped. They 
recognize that the problem is funda- 
mentally one of education. 

Of first importance is the improve- 
ment of hygienic conditions, especially 
in the villages and among the settled 
and semi-settled tribes. This will in- 
volve the abandonment of many of 
the deeply rooted customs to which 
reference has already been made. It 
will necessitate at first the recruiting 
and training not so much of teachers 
in the usual sense of the term as of 
public-health instructors, of teacher- 
nurses. 

Next to be desired is a change in 
the attitude of the tribesmen toward 
labor. For centuries the nomad has 


- looked with disdain upon the farmer. 


It will take time to develop a respect 
for and pride in competent workman- 
ship in the pursuits of a settled life, 
but the task is not impossible. 

The extension of literacy on a uni- 
versal scale is a third important ob- 
jective. In so far as the purely nomad- 
ic tribes are concerned, the obstacles 
appear insuperable, but with the set- 
tling of the nomads this will become 
a less difficult problem. The efforts of 
Iraq’s educators are seriously handi- 
capped by the difference that exists 
between the vernacular and the lan- 
guage of literacy, which is a modifi- 
cation of classical Arabic. As in other 
countries where illiteracy prevails, 
many of those who have had the ad- 
vantages of schooling have found em- 
ployment in the government service. 
Education has come to be associated 
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with a government job, and the conse- 
quences when the supply of such jobs 
becomes exhausted are most unfortu- 
nate. For example, the Iraqi school of 
agriculture was discontinued because 
all government posts, principally in 
the irrigation service, were filled. Fur- 
ther appointments to new jobs were 
unlikely, and students refused to at- 
tend the school. Individual initiative 
and enterprise are woefully lacking, 
although the vast undeveloped wealth 
of the country literally cries out for 
these qualities. As long as schooling 
is limited to a relatively small part of 
the population this condition is likely 
to continue. 


Clearly related to the problem of de- 
veloping individual initiative and en- 
terprise is another vital need which 
has its roots in the mental habits and 
attitudes that developed during a long 
period of absolute and alien rule. It 
arises from the almost complete ab- 
sence of a collective sense of responsi- 
bility on the part of the local commu- 
nity. The first recourse is always to 
the central government. Under a des- 
potic rule, if the central government 
fails to provide relief or protection or 
whatever may be needed at the time, 
it is the will of Aliah. When a meas- 
ure of freedom prevails, as in the new 
Iraq, any failure of the central gov- 
ernment to do something for this or 
that community is almost certain to 
arouse sharp criticism of the govern- 
ment, but there is little likelihood 
that the community concerned will un- 
dertake to remedy matters itself. 


The situation that thus arises is in- 
tensified by the tribal loyalties and 
the lack of national unity which have 
already been mentioned. The Iraqis 
generally do not as yet recognize that 
the government, whether of the king- 
dom or of the vilayet (the county), is 
their government, and that they must 
assume collective responsibility 
through their ballots and through 
their representatives in Parliament 
for its efficiency. For centuries the 
collective problems of the Iraqi people 
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have been solved for them, in so far as 
they have been solved at all, by cen- 
tral authorities, and it is scarcely to 
be expected that the deeply rooted 
habits of dependence then developed 
can be uprooted merely by the change 
to a liberal form of government. Edu- 
cation alone can eradicate the old at- 
titude. 

Still another objective of Iraqi edu- 
cational reform is the provision of op- 
portunities for the enlightenment and 
liberation of women. Here again tra- 
ditions and standards that have 
evolved through long centuries must 
be broken down, but it is encouraging 
to note that the Moslem leaders are 
practically unanimous in supporting 
the extension of education to women. 

Under Ottoman rule in Mesopotamia 
only a beginning was made toward 
establishing an educational system. 
In 1913 about 6,000 pupils were en- 
rolled in 160 primary schools. Relig- 
ious instruction was commonly given 
in schools attached to the mosques 
and some of these provided a modi- 
cum of instruction in reading and 
writing. There were a few missionary 
schools. In the government schools 
Turkish was the language of instruc- 
tion—an alien tongue to practically 
all the pupils. 

Soon after British forces occupied 
Mesopotamia during the World War 
steps were taken to organize a sys- 
tem of public education. Under the 
direction of British officials schools 
were opened in Bagdad, Mosul, Basra 
and other centres; Arabic replaced 
Turkish as the language of instruc- 
tion; promising Iraqi students were 
sent to the American University at 
Beirut and to other foreign schools; 
teachers’ training colleges for men 
and women were established in Bag- 
dad; two technical schools were found- 
ed to provide instruction in agricul- 
ture and engineering, and a schoo! of 
law and a medical college were estab- 
lished. 

Under the British mandate prog- 
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ress was slow but substantial, and the 
Ministry of Education was the first 
department of the Iraqi Government 
to be given over by the mandatory 
power to Iraqi control. A British ad- 
viser was still retained, but his duties 
were strictly limited to those implied 
in his title. During the year 1930-31 
the schools of all types, both govern- 
mental and private, except the 
mosque schools, enrolled 50,000 pu- 
pils, and the government schools 
showed an increase of 20 per cent in 
enrolment over the preceding year. 
The total enrolment was about 1.6 
per cent of the estimated total popula- 
tion. From this it can be seen that © 
Iraq still has a long way to go before 
the goal of universal education is 
reached. Encouraging progress has 
been made, however, and Iraq begins — 
its career as a sovereign State with 
the foundation of its educational sys- 
tem firmly laid and with a corps of 
well-trained and competent education- 
al leaders who have been selected 
solely on the basis of ability and with- 
out regard to race or religion. These 
officials, moreover, are young and 
full of enthusiasm for their task. 

It is well within the range of pos- 
sibility that the Iraqis, inspired by 
independence and responsible sover- 
eignty, may ultimately make their 
country the centre of a new Arab civi- 
lization. Though the Pan-Arab ideal 
appears likely to remain a dream, the 
movement to bring the Arabic-speak- 
ing peoples into closer cultural rela- 
tionship has gained substantial head- 
way. Both geographically and cultur- 
ally the Arab world occupies a strate- 
gic position between the East and the 
West. Of all the Arab countries Iraq 
appears to be in the best position to 
assume leadership. Although it may 
never reproduce the material splen- 
dors of Babylon or Nineveh or Kish 
or the Bagdad of Haroun al Raschid, 
it may have a notable rdle in leading 
the Arab world to a respected and in- 
fluential position in the world. 
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The Family in Soviet Russia 


By SIDNEY WEBB 


[The following article is the last in a 
series of six which Sidney Webb, the 
leading exponent of Fabian socialism in 
England, has contributed to Current His- 
TorY. In these articles he has presented 
an account of many phases of the Com- 
munist experiment in the Soviet Union, 
basing his discussion upon personal ob- 
servation and his long experience in the 
study of social problems. ] 


N no part of the life of Soviet 

Russia is there in other coun- 
tries so much difference of assertion 
(if not of opinion) as on what is hap- 
pening to the institution of the fam- 
ily. On no subject, perhaps, is it so 
difficult to make either an accurate 
or a convincing statement covering 
either all aspects of the inquiry or all 
parts of the U. S. S. R. Let us try 
to build up, from some significant 
fragments of the problem, the near- 
est approach that can be made to a 


general conclusion. 


We must begin by realizing the 
nature and the magnitude of the 
changes that the revolution has 
wrought in the position, first of the 
women of Soviet Russia, and then of 
the children and adolescents. Here, 
paradoxically enough, we may fairly 
leave out of account the only classes 
of women and children about whom 
Western Europe and America ever 
knew much! The tiny fraction of 
aristocratic women, together with the 
governess-trained wives and daugh- 
ters of the lesser nobility, of the high- 
er government officials, of some of 
the rural landlords and of the few 
wealthy employers, have practically 
disappeared from the Russian com- 
munity. Some few were killed in the 
wild uprising of the peasantry in the 
first few months of the revolution, 
and some more in the outrages and 
reprisals that marked the ebbing and 
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flowing tides of the rival soldiery in 
the two years of civil war, for which 
the ‘White’ armies, strengthened by 
the contingents of the United States, 
Japan, Great Britain, France and 
Czechoslovakia, were at least as much 
responsible as the Soviet Government. 
Many more have naturally died in the 
fifteen years that have elapsed. But 
by far the greater number got away 
in the successive emigrations, and 
they and their families now perma- 
nently form part of the population, 
not of Soviet Russia, but of France 
and Italy, Austria and Poland, Ru- 
mania and Greece, Great Britain and 
the United States. Only the minutest 
fraction of what was itself never more 
than a tiny section of the whole popu- 
lation is now in the U. S. S. R., and 
this infinitesimal remnant seems 
silently to have disappeared into the 
proletarian mass, 

How much Russia has lost, on the 
disappearance of practically all its 
upper and middle class women of lei- 
sure with their standards of value and 
their refinement of manners, it would 
be hard to estimate. Of educated wo- 
men engaged in professional work 
(as doctors, scientists, teachers or 
writers, or in music, dancing or the 
drama) the number was formerly 
relatively small; and of such of these 
as have not emigrated with the 
wealthier classes, a considerable pro- 
portion seem to have accepted, more 
or less sympathetically, the new 
régime, under which they promptly 
found their feet and continued their 
careers amid the rapidly growing 
number of women professionals. 

What we have to concentrate atten- 
tion on is, none of these relatively 
small groups, but the great bulk of 
the adult women of pre-war Russia, at 
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least nine-tenths of the whole, who 
were either the hard-working wives, 
daughters or widows of peasants, 
fishers or hunters or of independent 
handicraftsmen, or else domestic ser- 
vants in superior households, or (in 
relatively small numbers) factory op- 
eratives, chiefly in textiles. There is 
little information available as to what 
that mystic entity “the family” in 
fact amounted to among these vast 
hordes of hard-working women, but 
pre-war native literature gives a dark 
picture. The great majority of them 
were illiterate and superstitious and 
in complete subjection to their hus- 
bands or fathers. It is not usually re- 
membered that a large proportion of 
them, possibly as many as one-fourth, 
were Mohammedans, and were habitu- 
ally veiled, with the status and igno- 
rance that this implies. 

Housing is still the weakest point 
in Soviet Russia, but in Czarist times, 
the homes of nine-tenths of the whole 
population, whether in town or coun- 
try, were universally unsanitary, over- 
crowded and filthy, to a degree un- 
known in any but the worst of the 
city slums of Western Europe. The 
peasants were as continually deci- 
mated by disease, recurrent famine 
and premature death as in the Europe 
of the Middle Ages. They had next to 
no medical attendance. No ° doubt 
mothers loved their children, as they 
do everywhere, but it is clear that the 
child damage-rate and the infantile 
death-rate were alike enormous. Prac- 
tically every workingwoman was aged 
before she was 50. As to the marital 
fidelity of husbands or the chastity of 
the unmarried daughters, there were 
naturally no statistics. But he would 
be the most sentimental of optimists, 
with the least possible acquaintance 
with peasant or factory life, who could 
imagine that, in these respects, pre- 
war Russia was any different from 
the Britain or the Germany of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
about which we seldom think or 
speak. 


Now let us see what changes have 
occurred or are in progress. The first 
thing that the Bolshevik revolution 
brought to the women of Russia was 
their complete legal and constitutional 
emancipation; the second was their 
education on an equality with men; 
and the third was such a planning of 
the social and economic environment 
as could be devised to lighten, as far 
as practicable, the exceptional burdens 
of the maternal and domestic func- 
tions incident upon their sex. Thus 
women over 18 were at once given 
votes on the same conditions as men, 
with equal trade-union and co-opera- 
tive membership, and equal eligibility 
for promotion. All occupations and all 
positions were thrown open to both 
sexes. No distinction is made between 
the sexes in wages or salaries, holi- 
days or insurance benefits. No woman 
is deprived of her job on marriage, 
though she may, and often does, prefer 
to abandon it, perhaps only for a term 
of years, for child-bearing and moth- 
erhood. The laws relating to marriage 
and divorce, and their privileges and 
responsibilities, have been made the 
same for women as for men. It must be 
added that women working in indus- 
trial factories have been accorded 
certain special privileges and protec- 
tion in the interests of the children 
no less than those of the mothers, 
such as sixteen weeks’ continuous 
leave of absence on full pay round 
about their confinements, the right of 
taking time off without loss of pay to 
nurse their babies every few hours 
and the provision of a créche at every 
industrial establishment, at which the 
young children may be safely left 
throughout the working day. 

These changes, which few would 
object to characterizing as reforms, 
were, unlike so many that we have 
heard of, not merely enshrined in 
legislation. The visitor to the U. S. 
S. R. cannot fail to see them nearly 
everywhere in operation. In the vari- 
ous technical schools he will notice 
nearly as many girls as boys, learning 
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to be engineers or carpenters, elec- 
tricians or machinists. In every fac- 
tory that he passes through—and not 
merely in the textile and clothing 
trades—he sees women working side 


_ by side with men, at the lathe, the 


bench or the forge, often sharing in 
the heaviest and most unpleasant 
tasks as well as in the skilled proc- 
esses. Women work in and about the 
mines and the oil fields equally with 
the men. On board the Soviet mercan- 
tile marine there is a steadily in- 
creasing number of women sailors, 
engineers and wireless operators, 
usually dressed as men, as well as 
stewards and cooks and cleaners. A 
large majority of the school teachers 
and more than one-half of all the 


- younger doctors are women. In all the 


offices women swarm not only as ste- 


_ nographers but also as translators, 
- confidential secretaries and responsi- 


ble executive assistants. 


Not a few institutions and estab- 
lishments in the U. S. S. R. are under 


’ women directors or managers, often 


having under them many hundreds 
of men as well as women. Thus the 
present director of the vast Park of 
Culture and Rest at Moscow, which 
has 3,000 men and women employed 
in its varied establishments, is a wo- 
man. Women are found elected in 
nearly all the Soviets, to the number, 
in the aggregate, of certainly hun- 
dreds of thousands. There are, here 
and there, women Commissars (Min- 
isters of State) in one or other of the 
constituent republics; they are to be 
found in nearly all the Ministers’ 
collegiums; and there are always wo- 
men at the head of some of the gov- 
ernment departments. Mme. Kollon- 
tai, after filling other important 
offices, was for years the Minister 
representing the Soviet State succes- 
sively at Mexico City and Oslo, and is 
now Minister Plenipotentiary at Stock- 
holm. 


It is universally taken for granted 
that, so far as pay is concerned, not 
only is there no distinction of sex 


but also no inquiry as to whether a 
woman is or is not married or the 
mother of children. There is, accord- 
ingly, in Soviet Russia no such dis- 
couragement of matrimony as exists 
in Great Britain and some other 
countries, where the hundreds of 
thousands of women who are school 
teachers, civil servants and municipal 
employes are, in effect, forbidden to 
marry, under penalty of instantly 
losing their employment. 

All this concerns, however, in the 
main, the women of the rapidly grow- 
ing cities and other urban aggrega- 
tions all over the U.S. S. R., together 
with such of the vocations, like teach- 
ing, doctoring and administration, as 
have to be exercised in town and 
country alike. The great majority of 
the women of Soviet Russia, as well. 
as of the men, are connected with 
agriculture (together with hunting 
and fishing). or essentially with rural 
pursuits. What has happened to the 
wives and daughters in the 25,000,- 
000 families of individual peasants, 
fishers and hunters? To them the 
revolution has brought the same legal 
and constitutional emancipation as to 
the women in industry and the pro- 
fessions. Even in the extensive areas 
in which Islam prevailed, the women 
have been set free, and many mil- 
lions have abandoned the veil and 
are themselves learning to read and 
write, while rejoicing in being able 
to send their children, girls as well 
as boys, to the local school, and in an 
increasing number of cases to the 
technical college or the university. 

The Soviet Government, in fact, is 
undoubtedly bringing to the country 
dwellers, year by year, a steadily in- 
creasing measure of the opportunities 
in education, medical attendance and 
social insurance now enjoyed by the 
cities, although in all these advan- 
tages the country necessarily lags be- 
hind the town. Thus, while in the 
cities there are varied educational op- 
portunities for all the girls as well as 
for all the boys, and nearly every child 
is at school, this is naturally not yet 
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the case throughout all the vast area 
from the Baltic to the Pacific, and 
from the Persian frontier to the Arc- 
tic Ocean, including much that is oc- 
cupied by primitive tribes or nomads. 
A steady stream of additional doc- 
tors, largely women, is, year by year, 
sent into the villages; while the num- 
ber of maternity and general hospi- 
tals, large or small, accessible to at 
least a proportion of the villages, in- 
creases annually. 

It must, however, be admitted that 
so long as agriculture is carried on 
by tiny peasant holdings of land, often 
dispersed in strips as in the England 
of the Middle Ages, there can be little 
improvement in the home environ- 
ment or social position of the wives, 
daughters and widows. Thus there has 
so far been comparatively little alter- 
ation, except in legal status, in the 
beginnings of sanitation and in a little 
better provision of medical attendance 
and schooling, among the 30,000,000 
or 40,000,000 of population who are 
still in that position. But these are 
now the backward areas. 

The greatest change in the social 
circumstances of the peasant women 
began only five or six years ago with 
the concerted movement for the sub- 
stitution of the collective farm for the 
individual small holding. This move- 
ment is still in progress, and reaches 
different heights in different places, 
both the number of collective farms 
and the degree of their collective or- 
ganization showing a steady annual 
increase. Down to 1932 about 18,000,- 
000 peasant holdings, with about 70,- 
000,000 of population, had been more 
or less merged in about 226,000 collec- 
tive farms, in some districts occupy- 
ing the whole of the agricultural land. 
We need not consider here the vicissi- 
tudes of the movement, or the mis- 
takes and failures that accompanied 
its progress, often, it is to be feared, 
with great cruelty to the recalcitrant 
kulaks (the relatively wealthy indi- 
vidual peasants). Nor can we critical- 
ly scrutinize the measure of economic 


advantage, in the way of mechaniza- 
tion and increased production which 
has, in varying degree, already result- 
ed from the change. /The very low 
level of efficiency, alike among the 
workers and in the management, 
plainly brings down the produce to 
terribly poor rations wherever and 
whenever the weather is unfavorable. 
Here we can deal only with its effect 
on the position of the women and 
children. 


In a collective farm it is usual for 
the peasants to retain their own in- 
dividual dwellings (or to erect new 
ones), each with its own garden 
ground, its own cow, and its own pigs 
and poultry. Only in a tiny proportion 
of cases does the collective farm take 
the form of a commune in which all 
the production is carried on in com- 
mon and the whole proceeds are 
shared. Usually it is only the grain 
that is sown and harvested in com- 
mon, the proceeds being divided be- 
tween the government which has sup- 
plied the tractors (and often the seed 
and fertilizer), on the one hand, and 
the cooperating workers, male and fe- 
male, each in proportion to the days 
or hours of labor actually contributed, 
on the other hand. 


The collectivization does not usually 
stop at this point. The open meeting 
of adult residents, in conjunction with 
its elected committee, by which every 
collective farm is governed, presently 
begins to make such improvements as 
a modest grain store or a primitive 
silo, an improved dairy on modern 


lines, a new school building or a vil--«* 


lage hall, and presently a clubhouse, 
with its library, its dance floor and 
its cinema. Later there may be a 
créche where the children can be 
safely left when the mother goes to 
work in the dairy or in the fields, a 
common kitchen and dining room in 
which such as choose may take their 
meals or purchase cooked food, and 
even a few bedrooms at a low rent 
for single men or widowers. Naturally, 
all this takes time, and the farms 
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differ as much in the rate at which 
the collective amenities expand as in 
the order in which they are adopted. 
What delays progress is the sly skulk- 
ing and neglect of work manifested 
by many of the sullen peasants, to- 
gether with the inefficiency of the 
management, which naturally has to 
be overcome, very largely by painful 
“trial and error.” 

But almost from the start there 
begins, for the women, a social revolu- 
tion. Life as lived in the old cluster 
of timber-framed mud-huts that used 
to be the peasant village and labor 
as spent in solitude on the scattered 
strips of each peasant’s holding be- 
come alike transformed. No one can 
know by personal inspection what is 
happening on as many as 226,000 col- 
lective farms. But a significant con- 
fidential report was lately made, not 
by any transient visitor but by a well- 
qualified informant who had seen the 
farms repeatedly in many different 
provinces, to the effect that, whatever 
the degree of efficiency attained, 
while the old man peasant had only 
unwillingly come into the new organ- 
ization and was still sullen about it, 
his wife and also his children almost 
invariably rejoiced in the change. 

For the first time in their lives 
they draw, by way of advance, a 
regular monthly sum of money for 
their’ individual spendings. Instead 
of working “all the hours that God 
made,” as only peasants can work, 
they have now an eight-hour day 
(even the cows are milked three 
times in the twenty-four hours, and 
seem to prefer it so). Instead of the 
loneliness of isolated labor in the 
field they have, very generally, the 
pleasure of working in company. In- 
stead of the dark, silent, muddy vil- 
lage in the evening, they have now, 
in greater or smaller degree, music 
and dancing, the radio, the cinema, 
the gramophone, sometimes a grow- 
ing collection of books, and even 
occasional lectures. Even if the vil- 
lage cannot easily visit the city, 
the world is brought to the village. 


The resulting emancipation of the 
wife and mother, as well as of the 
children, cannot easily be estimated. 
This is what has been happening dur- 
ing the past seven years, in varying 
degrees and at very different grades 
of efficiency of collective adminis- 
tration, to two-thirds of all the vil- 
lage population of Soviet Russia. 

Let us now consider the changes 
affecting the children and the adoles- 
cents who, since not far short of one- 
half of the entire population of the 
U.S. S. R. is under 18 years of age, 
must number some 70,000,000. The 
biggest change since 1914 is that, 
instead of only one-third of the chil- 
dren (and these largely of the middle 
and upper classes) attending any 
sort of school for any period whatso- 
ever, at least four-fifths of all of the 
children under 14 are now going 
through a greatly improved and con- 
siderably extended education curricu- 
lum. For every such child elementary 
schooling lasts at least to its four- 
teenth year, and in 1932 this school 
population numbered 21,900,000, half 
of them girls. This is an astonishing 
total—about three times the number 
in 1914, and one in eight of the whole 
population, being nearly as high a 
percentage as in Great Britain, and 
not so very far short of that in the 
United States. 

An ever-increasing proportion of 
girls as well as boys go on to organ- 
ized technical schools of secondary 
grades, nearly all of which are delib- 
erately specialized in training for a 
particular set of cognate occupations. 
Beyond this stand, on the one hand, 
the array of factory schools where 
the young industrial recruit is, for 
months, actually taught the operating 
of the various machines, before he 
can be trusted with production, and 
on the other, a bewildering number 
(something like 1,000 in the U. S. 
S. R.) of technical colleges—these 
mostly remarkably well equipped— 
and both the old and the new universi- 
ties, admission to which is facilitated 
not only by an effective preference 
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for the sons and daughters of prole- 
tarian parents but also by substantial 
maintenance scholarships. 

In addition, something like 10,000,- 
000, namely, all the young people be- 
tween 8 and 25 who choose to join, 
are organized apart from schooling 
or employment in the threefold volun- 
tary companionship of Octobrists (8 
to 10), Pioneers (10 to 17) and Com- 
somols (17 to 25) in what competent 
observers describe as apparently the 
most promising course of mass train- 
ing in “civics” that the world can 
show, in preparation, so far as con- 
cerns those of them who manifest out- 
standing character, for eventual ad- 
mission at 25 to formal candidature 
for membership of the carefully 
chosen, highly exclusive and strictly 
disciplined Communist party. 


This stupendous planning of the 
training of the children and youth of 
the entire Soviet State is, we may well 
believe, only imperfectly in operation. 
Like everything in Soviet Russia, the 
conception is superior to the execu- 
tion. There is a great shortage of 
qualified teachers of every kind and 
grade. Many of the schools are still 
in unsuitable or extemporized prem- 
ises. Accommodation is often insuffi- 
cient, and occasionally the school 


works in two shifts. The quality of 


the instruction in the higher schools 
and colleges varies greatly, and mat- 
ters are not improved by the recent 
expedient of shortening the term of 
training in order to turn out a larger 
number of half-trained engineers, doc- 
tors, teachers or what-not to meet the 
nation’s most pressing needs. In all 
these respects, however, there is, 
every year, definite improvement. The 
U.S. S. R. is probably the only coun- 
try in the wide world that during the 
past three years has been continuously 
increasing the public expenditure on 
education. 

But more important than the plan 
for the education of the Soviet youth 
is the new spirit in which the pres- 
ent generation is growing up. To the 


parents, in every form of propaganda, 
the main insistence is on respect for 
the emerging personality of the child 
and the utmost possible development 
of his or her individuality, having 
always in mind that the child is the 
future citizen and producer, whose 
individual capacity must be raised to 
the utmost. In the home, as in the 
school, there must be only the most 
sparing use of mere prohibitions. The 
child should always be induced to 
choose the more excellent way. To 
strike a child is, by Soviet law, a crim- 
inal offense. Parents are taught that 
punishment of any kind is felt by the 
child as an insult, and should as far 
as possible be avoided. Self-govern- 
ment must be aimed at in home and 
school, even to the discomfort of the 
elders, and even if there has to be 
some discreet ‘weighting of the alter- 
natives” by parent or teacher in order 
to steer the choice. 


To the child, even from tender 
years, in infancy as in adolescence, 
the incessant lesson is its obligation 
to serve, according to its powers, suc- 
cessively in the household, in the 
school, in the factory and in the State. 
To this end the children’s needs are 
ceaselessly attended to. So far as gov- 
ernment administration can insure it 
in so vast a country, whoever else 


-goes short the child always has a 


full ration of milk, of clothing and of 
schooling, together with hospital and 
other medical attendance. Making 
every allowance for the imperfection 
of vital statistics, all the evidence 
points to a great and continuous de- 
crease in the infantile and child death 
rates. 

There are toys and games in every 
institution and on sale within reach 
of every parent, with ample provision 
for play and recreation out of doors 
as well as indoors. But the toys are 
as deliberately planned as the curricu- 
lum or the books—no tin soldiers and 
few dolls, but abundance of bricks for 
building, miniature tools for actual 
use, and working models of locomo- 
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tives, airplanes and automobiles, 
through which it is intended and 
hoped that the whole population may 
in time acquire ‘machine sense.” The 
visitor may see, as the slogan on the 
gay poster decorating an infant 
créche: “Games are not mere play, 
but preparation for creative labor.” 
When the elder children go into camp 
in the Summer they are shown that 
it is immense fun not to “play at 
Indians,” but to help the peasants in 
their agricultural work; one party of 
twenty was proud to be told that they 
were ranked, in the aggregate, as four 
grown men. The Pioneers find their 
joy largely in the voluntary “social 
work’ that they undertake in groups, 
helping the younger or more back- 
ward children in their lessons, “liqui- 
dating illiteracy’ among the adults 
of their neighborhood, clearing away 
accumulations of dirt or débris, form- 
ing “shock brigades” to reinforce the 
workers where production is falling 
behind the plan or when some special 
task has to be got through with a 
minimum of delay. 

And these children stick at nothing! 
The Moscow Pioneers took it into 
their heads the year before last to 
wait upon many of the directors of 
the theatres and cinemas in order to 
give their own views upon the current 
productions, and to expostulate on 
their shortcomings and defects. In a 
small urban district some 200 miles 
from Leningrad the Pioneers under- 
took to “liquidate” the excessive con- 
sumption of vodka that prevailed. 
They got put up in every workshop 
the following appeal on posters manu- 
factured by themselves: ‘‘We, your 
children, call on you to give up drink- 
ing, to help us to shut drink shops and 
to use them as cultural institutions, 
pioneer clubs, reading rooms, &c. * * * 
The children whose parents drink are 
always backward at school. * * * 
Remember that every bottle you drink 
would buy a textbook or exercise book 
for your child. * * * Respond to our 
call and give us the chance of being 
well-developed, healthy and cultured 


human beings. We must have healthier 
home surroundings. (Signed) Your 
Children, the Pioneers of [the dis- 
trict.]’”? The school band then led a 
gayly decorated procession of children 
round the workers’ quarters. They 
booed the men as they came out. A 
public meeting was held in which the 
children took the leading part. As an 
immediate result hundreds of work- 
men are reported to have promised to 
give up vodka. 


This emancipation of children and 
adolescents, together with the con- 
stant encouragement of their utmost 
participation in social work of every 
kind, makes of course for a “priggish- 
ness” among the young and an atti- 
tude of criticism of their lax and 
slovenly elders which is not altogether 
pleasing to the bulk of their fellow- 
citizens of mature age. Thus the new 
cult of hygienic living among the 
Pioneers may be excellent, but their 
irritating habit of “opening windows 
in other people’s houses” is frequently 
complained of by elderly relatives. 
But as an instrument of lifting the 
people of Russia out of the dirt, dis- 
ease, illiteracy, thieving and brutish- 
ness of pre-revolutionary days the 
self-governing democracy of Com- 
munist youth appears to be extraordi- 
narily well devised. 

There arises the interesting ques- 
tion: “What is the sexual morality 
that is being evolved among the 5,000,- 
000 or 6,000,000 Pioneers and Comso- 
mols?” For this widespread organiza- 
tion of the Soviet youth involves inti- 
mate social intercourse between boys 
and girls. They are constantly to- 
gether. They meet continually, not 
only in school or college but also in 
the hierarchy of meetings, committees, 
representative conferences and execu- 
tives that constitute the League of 
Communist Youth. They associate in 
sports and games, in “social inspec- 
tions” and “shock brigades” and in all 
sorts of voluntary social work. Hy- 
gienic self-control seems to be the 


dominant note, together with full re-. 


sponsibility for any offspring, a re- 
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sponsibility enforced by the strictly 
administered law as to parental main- 
tenance of children by father and 
mother alike, according to their eco- 
nomic capacity. Subject to this em- 
phasis on personal hygiene and paren- 
tal responsibility, there is undoubtedly 
considerable freedom in sex relation- 
ships according to choice, without any 
sense of sin, but with the constant re- 
minder that efficiency in study or pro- 
duction must not be impaired. You 
must not waste time or strength on 
sex. To do so is like indulgence in bet- 
ting and gambling, alcoholic drink and 
even the smoking of cigarettes—“bad 
form” among the Comsomols. 

Now these great and far-reaching 
changes among the women, children 
and adolescents of Soviet Russia, 
paralleled, of course, by no less im- 
portant changes among the men, 
must inevitably have caused changes 
of like importance in the institu- 
tion of the family. These changes 
require analysis. We may note, to be- 
gin with, that there is no sign of 
any decay of the family group which 
mankind has derived from its verte- 
brate ancestors, and which doubtless 
owes its great survival value to the 
advantage to the offspring of ma- 
ternal devotion and prolonged per- 
sonal care. Not even the most hostile 
critic reports any deliberate abandon- 
ment of children by their parents. 
Mother-love seems to be the same in 
Soviet Russia as elsewhere, and So- 
viet fathers appear to be just as 
much interested in their children as 
British or American. The children 
form just as much a part of the fami- 
ly circle as with the American or 
British wage-earning class. The 
eréche, the school and the college 
take the young people out of the home 
just about as much as the same in- 
stitutions, within comparable income 
grades and similar household re- 
sources, do elsewhere. Whether chil- 
dren and adolescents are less obedi- 
ent to their parents or more than con- 
temporary British or Americans, it 


seems impossible to compute. The 
answer to any such criticism is that 
the young people in all countries in 
the twentieth century are much less 
under their parents’ thumbs, perhaps | 


even less under their parents’ influ- 
p U 


ence, than was the case in the nine- 
teenth century. There seems avail- 


able no specific evidence that this 


particular emancipation has gone fur- 
ther in one country than in another. 

What the foreign observer of Soviet 
intercourse among relatives chiefly 
notices is a great deal more frankness 
of speech and honest simplicity of 
judgment than among the more so- 
phisticated and—to put it bluntly— 
more hypocritical middle-class fami- 
lies of the Western world. There is, 
perhaps, less cant. The child who is 
definitely taught to regard drunken- 
ness as a degrading habit can hardly 
help applying the lesson to its own 
father equally with anybody else’s 
father. The Pioneer is definitely 
taught that he has the duty of “liqui- 
dating illiteracy” in his own as in 
other people’s families. The rebellion 
against dirt and unhygienic living has 
to be relentlessly carried on in all 
households. The Russian youth, in 
fact, is told that he ought to be just 
as much ashamed of bad behavior 
—meaning anti-social behavior—in 
those related to him as in himself. — 
In short, the Pioneer and the Com- 
somol have to be at once persistent 
crusaders and active assistants in the 
nation’s struggle toward better homes 
and better habits, as well as toward 
increased production. Whether in the 
long run this makes for better fami- 
lies or better tempered ones, or for 
worse, may be a matter on which 
opinions differ! 

But what many critics have at least 
subconsciously in mind when they 
ask about the family in Soviet Russia 
is what they would regard as sexual 
morality in the parents. How do Rus- 
sian husbands and wives compare in 
fidelity with those of other countries? 
There is, unfortunately, no available 
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yardstick for this comparative meas- 
urement. Moreover, comparison should 
be made class by class. If the in- 
quirer belongs to the upper or middle 
classes of Europe or America, he 
must be reminded that the correspond- 
ing grades of the Russian population 
no longer exist in the U. 8. S. R. The 
comparison can only be made between 
the peasant or artisan of the Western 
world and the Soviet wage earner in 
town or country. 

It will be admitted by every visitor 
that to outward appearance Moscow 
and the other great cities of Soviet 
Russia are not only far more “decent” 
than they were under the Czar but 
also more than nearly all cities else- 
where. Dance halls, night clubs and 
cabarets have been almost universally 
suppressed. The Soviet stage, like the 
Soviet films, is concerned with other 
interests than sex and stands at the 
opposite pole from Hollywood. The 
supersession of profit-making pub- 
lishing by that of the public authori- 
ties has, even more than the rigorous 
censorship, swept away all porno- 
graphic literature. Even the dancing 
of the Western world, with its promis- 
cuous embracing, is forbidden as un- 
healthy eroticism, except where it is 
tolerated for foreigners only at one 
or another of the expensive hotels. 
There is, it is noticed, far less solici- 
tation in the Moscow streets (and 
what there is, almost entirely foreign 
on both sides) than in any other Eu- 
ropean city of equal magnitude. All 
the evidence goes to show that among 
the Russians prostitution in the or- 
dinary sense of the word has practi- 
cally disappeared. 

On the other hand, there is un- 


doubtedly in Soviet Russia a greater 


freedom than in many other countries 
in sexual intercourse, based on mu- 
tual attraction and friendship, among 
the unmarried of both sexes and all 
ages. Such unions, which are utterly 


without sense of sin, are condemned 
neither by law nor by public opinion, 
and they often turn into successful 
permanent marriages. Divorce is at 
the will of either party, but there is 
a strict enforcement of the legal re- 
sponsibility of both parents for the 
maintenance of any offspring, accord- 
ing to their respective economic ca- 
pacities. Anything like promiscuity, 
with or without marriage, is now seri- 
ously reprobated by opinion. “I do 
not want to inquire into your private 
affairs,” Stalin is reported to have 
said to an important party member 
who was leading a scandalous life, 
“put if there is any more nonsense 
about women you will go to a place 
where there are no women.” 

We may perhaps sum up by say- 
ing that the great increase in per- 
sonal freedom brought about by the 
revolution, together with the almost 
universal falling away of religious 
and conventional inhibitions, un- 
doubtedly led, for the first decade or 
so, to greater instability of family 
life and to looser relations between 
the sexes based on mutual friend- 
ship. At the same time organized 
commercialized vice, in all the forms 
common in great cities of the West, 
rapidly diminished, even, as some 
competent observers declare, to next 
to nothing. During the past few 
years public opinion seems to have 
been moving strongly in favor of—to 
use a native expression—“stabiliza- 
tion,” and any tendency to prompt, 
reckless or repeated divorce meets 
with condemnation. No general or 
centralized statistics permit of com- 
parison between the numbers of di- 
vorces and those of marriages. Such 
figures as have been published for 
particular cities and years appear to 
show totals (and local variations) in 
Soviet Russia not markedly unlike 
those of parts of Scandinavia and 
different States of the United States. 
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The Promise of Progressive 
Edueation 


By CLAUDE MOORE FusErs 
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[Though best known to the general pub- 
lic for his work in American biography, 
Dr. Fuess has been since 1908 a teacher 
of English at Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass., the oldest of the great American 
preparatory schools.] 

HAT is today referred to as pro- 
gressive education was in its 
origin a movement of natural reaction 
against the pedantry, the formalism 
and the cruelty long prevalent in some 
schools, both in England and the 
United States. Dr. Samuel Johnson 
studied Latin about 1725 as a boy un- 
der Mr. Hunter, master of Lichfield 
School. In recalling him, the Great 
Lexicographer wrote: 

“He used to beat us unmercifully, 
and he did not distinguish between 
ignorance and negligence, for he 
would beat a boy equally for not 
knowing a thing, as for neglecting to 
know it. He would ask a boy a ques- 
tion, and if he did not answer him, he 
would beat him, without considering 
whether he had an opportunity of 
knowing how to answer it. For in- 
stance, he would call up a boy and ask 
him Latin for a candlestick, which the 
boy could not expect to be asked. 
Now, sir, if a boy could answer every 
question, there would be no need of 
a master to teach him.” 

Such barbarous practices as these 
are now virtually obsolete. But schools 
still exist which attempt to pound 
facts into a youngster’s head, which 
regard memory as more important 
than reason, and which permit the 
teacher to be a legalized tyrant, ruling 
with an iron and ungloved hand. 
Against such a system a protest was 
bound, sooner or later, to be raised. 

The conventional theory upheld by 
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the Ichabod Cranes and Dr. Keates of 
bygone days was an outgrowth of Cal- 
vinism and declared explicitly, “You 
must enjoy this book; if you don’t, 
Ill make you.” As a boy in a Central 
New York high school, I was forced 
in preparation for college to plod 
through Johnson’s Rasselas, perhaps 
the heaviest so-called ‘classic’ in the 
language. When, in rebellion, I craved 
excitement and color, I was offered 
Emerson’s Compensation, an essay as 
well fitted to the average boy of 15 
as a full dress suit would be to a na- 
tive of Borneo. Can I be blamed for 
turning in secret to “dime novels” 
featuring the fascinating Nick Carter 
and thus acquiring a taste for detec- 
tive stories which has been the solace 
of many delightful hours? I read 
these sanguine and spicy yarns be- 
cause I liked them. When the impor- 
tance of interest as a motive for pur- 
suing knowledge was officially recog- 
nized, a new philosophy of education 

inevitably developed. 


The progressive education move- 
ment in operation is not very old. John 
Dewey’s My Pedagogic Creed was first — 
published in 1897; Abraham Flexner’s 
article, “‘The Modern School,” ap- 
peared in the Review of Reviews for 
April, 1916; the Lincoln School, in 
many respects the earliest organized 
revolt, was established by a subsidy 
from the General Education Board in 
1917. Supported by such eminent au- 
thorities as President Eliot of Har- 
vard, the agitation became nation- 
wide. Dewey, thirty-five years ago a 
voice crying in the wilderness, has 
now become the apostle of a cult. In 
1933 such institutions as the Beaver 
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School in Chestnut Hill, Mass.; the 
Buxton Country Day School in Short 
Hills, N. J.; the Tower Hill School in 
Wilmington, Del.; the Park School in 
Baltimore, the Lincoln School in New 
York and many others are avowedly 
progressive; and many public schools, 
notably those in Bronxville, in Garden 
City and in Manhasset, are run on pro- 
gressive principles. The Progressive 
Education Association, founded after 
the World War, has more than 7,000 
members, maintains headquarters in 
Washington and has published for al- 
most ten years a magazine called Pro- 
gressive Education. The literature on 
the subject is both extensive and pro- 
vocative. Because of it, teachers have 
been led to re-examine their own pur- 
poses and to take their professional 
bearings. The educational waters so 
entirely stagnant in 1890 are now 
stirred to their depths, and it is not 
strange that they sometimes seem 
muddied. 

Various motives led me some 
months ago to try to find out what 
progressive education really means 
and what it is doing. Coming as I do 
from a school which is old, and there- 
fore generally thought to be conserva- 
tive, I have been looked upon with 
faint suspicion. But I have attempted 
to keep my mind open and preserve 
the attitude of a learner, not a con- 
troversialist. I have read what John 
Dewey, Bertrand Russell, Gertrude 
Hartman, Eugene R. Smith, Hughes 
Mearns, Edward Yeomans, Everett 
Dean Martin, William H. Kilpatrick, 
Alexander Meiklejohn, L. V. Stott and 
many others have had to say upon 
the topic. And I am prepared now to 
summarize my conclusions. 


No one can doubt, I think, that 
progressive education, regarded mere- 
ly as critical of certain existing con- 
ditions, has been a healthful and valu- 
able crusade. Most people have asked 
themselves why the process of learn- 
ing should be looked upon by so many 
boys and girls as inherently disagree- 
able. Intellectual curiosity is presum- 
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ably a racial inheritance. Babies are 
born with an insatiable longing for 
information. Little children are inces- 
santly asking, “Why?” “How?” or 
“What for?” Boys will gaze reverently 
on a grown-up who shows them how 
to fly a kite or to pitch a baseball. 
And then they are sent to be edu- 
cated, and we have Shakespeare’s 

Whining schoolboy with his satchel 

And shining morning face, creeping like 
snail 

Unwillingly to school. 


Not only has he usually gone un- 
willingly. That is bad enough. But he 
has often felt that he was getting 
nothing out of the experience. Teacher 
and textbook have become not only 
wearisome but obnoxious, an ordeal 
ruthlessly prescribed by destiny as 
part of the transition from childhood 
to maturity. Nearly everybody in the 
teaching profession, except a few be- 
sotted reactionaries, has admitted that 
our procedure is in need of revision. 

It is not very difficult to complain 
and object and criticize. It is less 
easy to formulate a constructive pol- 
icy, especially one which will be unan- 
imously accepted. Progressive educa- 
tion evidently relies on new methods; 
but it is hard for an outsider to dis- 
cover a definition, or definitions, in 
which progressive educators are will- 
ing to concur. Professor Dewey’s My 
Pedagogic Creed, accepted by his fol- 
lowers as the authentic gospel, is a 
document of extraordinary vagueness, 
rich in phrases whose sonorousness 
does not explain their obscurity. Of 
what practical value is it to an in- 
structor in the Utica Free Academy to 
be told by Mr. Dewey: “I believe that 
education must be conceived as a con- 
tinuing reconstruction of experience; 
that the process and the goal of edu- 
cation are one and the same thing,” 
or to read this puzzling sentence: “I 
believe that the subject-matter of the 
school curriculum should mark a 
gradual differentiation out of the 
primitive unconscious unity of social 
life?” This sounds well, but to most 
readers it will mean nothing. 
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The teacher wants to know what 
to do. Professor Dewey, stimulating 
though he is, responds with nebulous 
ideas, out of which only the initiate 
can extract a workable scheme. I have 
found that many articles on progres- 
sive education tell me quite clearly 
what is wrong. But I know myself 
what is wrong. What they do not al- 
ways do is to outline a policy or a 
method which will put good perma- 
nently in the place of evil. 

The more active proponents of pro- 
gressive education, indeed, are careful 
to point out, as one of them wrote to 
me, that its details are continually 
changing, some _ objectives being 
reached and new objectives being un- 
dertaken. In other words, it must be 
viewed as an attempt “to keep edu- 
cators aware of the progress made in 
educational theory, and to keep the 
practice of education as nearly as pos- 
sible in accord with the development 
of this theory.” The Journal of Hduca- 
tion, in the Autumn of 1932, collated 
answers from seventeen “experts in 
the field of education” to the blunt 
question, “What is a progressive 
school?” To many of the replies no 
sensible teacher anywhere could pos- 
sibly take exception. Dean William F. 
Russell of Teachers College made 
this statement: “A progressive school 
is one that has respect for the tradi- 
tions of the past sufficient to use 
them as a guide to future practice, 
but also has insight enough into the 
conditions of the present and the prob- 
able changes of the future so as to be 
willing and glad to institute changes.” 
According to this definition, Groton, 
Mercersburg and Exeter would un- 
questionably have to be rated as pro- 
gressive schools. 

Some of the experts responded by 
presenting their own conception of 
“traditional schools,’ thus setting up 
an image of straw which they then 
proceeded to tear apart. Superinten- 
dent Samuel E. Burr of Glendale, 
Ohio, for example, said: ‘Traditional 
schools set up group standards which 
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are absolutely impersonal and which 
are quite rigid,” a picture which is 
hardly accurate as describing any 
“traditional school” with which I am 
familiar. Several of the answers, fur- 
thermore, particularly disclaimed any 
kinship with radicals. Thus President 
J. Asbury Pitman of the Salem Teach- 
ers’ College in Massachusetts an- — 
nounced: ‘“‘The doctrine of the ultra- 
progressives that the child should 
always be allowed and encouraged to 
do what he pleases, when he pleases, 
and as he pleases is absolutely fal- 
lacious.” 

On the whole, the fairest exposition 
of progressive aims was that given 
by Dean Henry W. Holmes of Har- 
vard, who said briefly that a progres- | 
sive school “emphasizes freedom of © 
movement for children, as natural and — 
simple a life within the school as can 
be attained, and a substitution as far 
as possible of interest, enjoyment in 
work, and a sense of the real value 
of study for all ulterior motives and 
rewards and punishments.” The only 
trouble with this is that most of my 
friends in the “traditional schools” 
would be willing to accept its essential 
principles as representing in a consid- 
erable degree their own ideals. 

But, in spite of this lack of unanim- 
ity, progressive education has actually 
accomplished much when put into 
practice. I should like now to suggest 
what I have discovered, not only from 
visiting the schools themselves, but 
also by talking with their pupils and 
with the parents of their pupils. One 
finds, of course, that the extremes are 
very wide apart. Some progressive 
schools seem completely unstabilized 
and unsystematic; others are relative- 
ly cautious. Through them all, how- 
ever, run certain theories which may 
be taken as typical. 

First of all, the progressive school 
has been devoting an exceptional 
amount of time to studying, analyzing 
and prescribing for its individual stu- 
dents. One of the worst tendencies of 
old-style education was its dealing 
with a group of children as if they 
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were units in an army platoon to be 
handled in the same way, without at- 
tention to individual differences or ab- 
normalities. The best progressive 
schools have accepted the educational 
philosophy of John Dewey, who, if I 
understand him correctly, holds that 
every person, young or old, is differ- 
ent from every other person, not only 
in fingerprints but in potentialities, 
fears and ambitions. Accordingly they 
confront each student with various 
psychological and aptitude tests 
through which they seriously attempt 
to do for his mind what a physician 
does for his body—to diagnose his 
weaknesses and correct them. These 
schools do far more than mark him 
77 in one subject and 54 in another; 
they try to ascertain what his native 
ability is and to hold him up to the 
standard set by his own talent. Later, 
if he fails, he is not summarily dis- 
earded. An effort is made to detect 
the cause of his failure. His eyes may 
be strained; he may be disturbed by 
unhappy home conditions; he may he 
day-dreaming of some girl. In any 
case the schools feel a definite re- 
sponsibility for each pupil. I have 
seen in the office files of such a school 
information of incalculable impor- 
tance to its teachers. 

In the second place, the school then 
adjusts itself to the requirements of 
the student. Dr. Eugene R. Smith has 
declared that a school “should fit the 
needs and possibilities of its pupils in- 
stead of confining its pupils by pre- 
conceived notions.” Dr. J. Asbury Pit- 
man states that a child’s interests and 
activities ‘should always be regarded 
and used as means for his education.” 
Carried to an extreme, this results in 
every possible concession to the 
wishes, even the whims, of a pupil. 
The saner progressive schools, how- 
ever, insist on the development of the 
social instincts and thus arrange to 
have all but the very peculiar chil- 
dren work together. This adjustment 
of the school to its individual pupils 
means that each teacher must have a 


sympathetic understanding of those 
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under his or her instruction, and must 
be endowed with exceptional patience, 
kindness and tolerance. Any routine 
process of question and answer, based 
upon a textbook perused and mem- 
orized by the pupils outside the class- 
room, must be abandoned when each 
boy or girl has to be treated in a dif- 
ferent way. 

It follows also that the curriculum 
must be flexible, not fixed and “‘cut- 
and-dried.” In the words of Dr. Jesse 
H. Newlon of the Lincoln School, ‘‘in- 
struction ceases to be sequential.” 
Few genuine progressive schools ever 
print in their catalogues a formal 
course of study for any given class in 
any given year. The procedure varies 
from month to month, depending on 
the quality and progress of the stu- 
dents. 

Much stress is laid, especially in 
dealing with pre-adolescents, on the 
“project method,” which works ex- 
ceedingly well with younger children. 
It was of this that Dr. Henry Suzzalo 
was thinking when he wrote: “All 
progressive schools tend to make more 
than ordinary provision for self-ex- 
pression, group activity, emotional 
outlet, physical activity, manual and 
particularly artistic self-expression, 
self-directed thinking and highly en- 
riched and varied experience.” At this 
period, the students visit docks and 
railroad stations and public markets, 
make models of buildings, study ex- 
ports and imports and even trace the 
course of a crop, like cotton, from the 
seedling to the consumer. No contri- 
bution made by progressive schools 
has been more significant than its ap- 
parently successful attempt to provide 
an interesting and pleasant as well as 
a profitable experience for small boys 
and girls. 

As these pupils grow older the proj- 
ect method is possibly less fruitful. 
In the Lincoln School, for example, 
candidates for college are put through 
a course of preparation not markedly 
dissimilar from that which they would 
have received at any of the “tradi- 
tional schools” which aim to get their 
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students ready for Harvard and Yale. 
Progressive teachers assert that this 
is done because of the practical neces- 
sity of enabling their students to pass 
the examinations set by the College 
Entrance Examination Board; but the 
fact remains that drill leading toward 
the passing of the entrance examina- 
tions for college is not ignored in pro- 
gressive schools. On the whole, how- 
ever, the tendency in progressive edu- 
cation is unmistakably to get away 
from specific subjects, conceived of as 
water-tight compartments, and to link 
together all the elements of culture. 
This has been accompanied by dis- 
tinct improvements in the manner of 
instruction. Some of what Dr. Henry 
W. Holmes calls “the external formali- 
ties and mechanisms of education” 
have been abandoned. The progressive 
schools have made enormous strides 
in school architecture and have paid 
great attention to good light and fresh 
air for the students. In progres- 
sive schools seats are no longer fas- 
tened to the floor in rows, physical 
restraints are reduced to a minimum, 
and discipline by imposition of the 
teacher’s will is regarded as unsound 
practice. Emphasis is laid ‘‘on social 
and creative activities intended to pro- 
vide natural growth for the child.” In 
many such schools no regular exami- 
nations are administered and “cram- 
ming” is discouraged; indeed, the only 
marks given are based .on industry 
and reliability, not on accomplishment. 
Herbert Spencer once wrote very 
wisely: “As long as the acquisition of 
knowledge is rendered habitually re- 
pugnant, so long will there be a pre- 
vailing tendency to discontinue it 
when free from the coercion of par- 
ents and masters.’’ The progressive 
teacher, remembering this dictum, is 
not disturbed because the process of 
education seems to his students like 
play; indeed, he frequently resorts to 
games as indispensable to his pro- 
gram. To such a teacher the accumu- 
lation of facts is far less important 
than the development of habits, appre- 
ciations and abilities and the inculca- 
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tion in the hearts of his students that 
truth, beauty and wisdom are ever 
worth pursuing, at 80 as well as at 18. 
He is persuaded that boys and girls | 
should learn, not “be taught,” and 
that learning should be active rather 
than passive. Accordingly, he cares 
nothing for uniformity, but stresses 
originality and tries to turn his pupils 
into self-sufficient leaders, not into 
mere echoes of himself. In most pro- 
gressive schools the educational pill | 
is sweetened. 

Progressive schools disclaim vehe- 
mently any utilitarian purpose. They 
do, however, as Dr. John R. Clark of 
the Lincoln School states, believe that 
all education should be thought of in 
terms of our Western culture and 
should be kept in close touch with life. 
Such institutions as the Beaver School 
have accomplished wonders in arous- 
ing in their pupils not only an appreci- 
ation of the fine arts, such as painting, 
architecture, sculpture and music, but 
have also evoked latent creative 
power. 

What progressive education has 
done is to unchain teaching from cer- 
tain fetters imposed upon it by inheri- 
tance from the past. Edward Yeo- 
man’s book, Shackled Youth (1928), 
a plea for a saner theory and practice 
in education, expressed in clear-cut 
phrases the ideals of the progressives. 
They have tried to secure freedom by 
casting aside edicts and penalties and 
substituting a new theory. They want 
the initiative in education to come, 
not from a teacher on a stage behind 
a desk, but from the boys and girls 
themselves. 

The more enlightened of the pro- 
gressive leaders insist that in educa- 
tion ‘‘the spirit is more important than 
the form.” They declare that the pro- 
gressive movement has accomplished 
most in slowly transforming our pub- 
lic schools, in which many of its basic 
ideas have already been accepted as 
axiomatic. Beyond a doubt the rad- 
icalism which once seemed so ominous 
is no longer terrifying. Its history has 
been like that of the once dreaded 
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Populists of the 1890s, whose plat- 
form has now been accepted in many 
of its details by each of the more 
conservative parties. The progressive 
movement would have been salutary 
if it had done nothing more than 
compel teachers to cogitate sound rea- 
sons for the faith that was in them. 
But it has done more than this. It has, 
by recognizing the difference in the 
aptitudes and abilities of students, by 
substituting interest for compulsion 
as a motive force in education, and by 
freeing schools from the worship of 
the past, done much that is construc- 
tive. 

In actual operation, if we may trust 
the observation of pupils and their 
parents, progressive schools have 
shown weaknesses which cannot be 
ignored. One intelligent father, who 
has had children in a number of pro- 
gressive and experimental schools, 
writes: “To me, many of these pro- 
gressive schools give entirely too 
much freedom without any guidance 
and without establishing in the child 
a sense of responsibility for his own 
behavior, and without developing in 
him the determination to do his best 
work and to hold himself to a high 
standard of performance of duties.” 
Still another critic feels that the aim 
in many of the progressive schools is 
chiefly to amuse the pupils and that 
the yielding to their transitory moods 
allows them to form bad habits. Sev- 
eral parents with whom I have talked 
have said that their children found it 
easy to “‘loaf’’ in a progressive school, 
and I have extracted a similar confes- 
sion from youthful friends of mine. 


My own conclusion, arrived at after 
a careful examination of the testi- 
mony, is that a progressive school is 
always in some danger of succumbing 
to sentimentalism and coddling its 
pupils, often without being fully aware 
of what it is doing. Left to their own 
inclinations they often choose the 
easiest path and thus do not have to 
develop a fighting spirit. Life itself 
is full of rather disagreeable daily du- 


ties, for the struggle with which it 
should be the school’s business to get 
its students ready. One of the perils 
of the progressive movement is that 
of dilettantism, the desultory pursuit 
of knowledge. I have noticed in pro- 
gressive schools a tendency among the 
children to dally with one form of 
self-expression and then with anoth- 
er, without finishing what they start. 
They begin in the morning to model 
in clay and then, in a moment of bore- 
dom, turn to water-colors. 

I have a feeling that everybody, no 
matter how young or how old, is the 
better in character for being obliged 
once in a while to carry through a 
task which he or she does not like, 
may even loathe. The old type of 
school with all its ruthlessness often 
compelled its students to grit their 
teeth, set their jaws, and put their 
brains resolutely to work. Although 
this was painful at the time for the 
victims it prepared them for similar 
situations in their later careers at 
college or in the world of affairs. The 
progressive schools which have been 
operating longest have decided that 
discipline must under some circum- 
stances be enforced and that the hour 
arrives when certain specific subject- 
matter must be learned, whether the 
children enjoy it or not. In one of the 
best progressive schools in the United 
States I found the pupils in a tenth- 
grade English class diagraming sen- 
tences on the blackboard in the good 
old-fashioned way. This was obviously 
not a project selected by the members. 
They had to do it and the instructor’s 
will was driving them on, This proves 
nothing except that, even in progres- 
sive schools, common sense has not 
been abandoned. 

A second justifiable criticism is that 
progressive education results only 
too often in what might be called mis- 
cellaneous and uncoordinated knowl- 
edge. If the curriculum is unorganized, 
if the student can see no plan of ac- 
tion, he may become confused. Former 
pupils of progressive schools have ex- 
plained to me rather apologetically 
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that they were so much entertained 
that they did not attempt to correlate 
what they had learned. Not having 
acquired the ability to pursue a given 
task at stated hours over a definite 
period of time, such boys are some- 
times at a disadvantage when con- 
fronted with the responsibilities im- 
posed by college. Ultimately, because 
of innate strength of character or in- 
herited persistence, they usually ad- 
just themselves to college methods 
and hold their own with graduates of 
other schools; but I have heard them 
complain bitterly that they were not 
properly fortified for confronting con- 
ditions under which they had to toil 
steadily to reach a set goal. One vir- 
tue of the old type of school was that 
it insisted constantly on accuracy, pre- 
cision, persistence and thoroughness. 
I am not sure that all progressive 
schools do this. 

The success of any progressive 
school, like that of any so-called tra- 
ditional school, depends on the per- 
sonality of those who teach in it. Bea- 
trice Ensor, a director of the New 
Education Fellowship, has recently 
written: ‘The spirit of the new educa- 
tion is impalpable, though unmistak- 
able. It may he absent from an osten- 
sibly progressive school; it may be 
found in schools that are hide-bound 
as to curriculum and lacking in all 
modern apparatus. The spirit of new 
education, like that of world-minded- 
ness, is in-dwelling in the mind of the 
teacher. It is a personal ideal, and is 
dependent upon a personal contagion 
if it is to be furthered.” But teachers 
may be very different in their meth- 
ods. Some good teachers will be very 
strict; others will be lenient. Some 
will be impulsive, casual and irregu- 
lar; others will be cool, orderly and 
systematic. Yet each may, in his in- 
dividual manner, be a stimulus and 
an inspiration. “The great thing about 
a teacher of youth,” Edward Yeomans 
has said, “is not at all how much he 
knows of the science of education, the 
laws of learning, the administration of 


a school, or of the particular subject 
which he teaches. The important thing 
is his personal radiative power as an 
illuminant along the highways which 
his pupils have to travel.” My own 
conviction is that in the long run pro- 
gressive schools will succeed or fail 
because of the kind of teachers whom 
they can attract to their classrooms. 

The trouble is that, after years of 
research and experimentation, educa- 
tion still remains a somewhat mysteri- 
ous process. The new psychology has 
been helpful, but it has not explained 
why a teacher’s casual unmotivated 
remark may linger forever in a lad’s 
memory and mean more to him than 
months of intensive drill, or why he 
may learn more by accident than he 
has learned through a day of organ- 
ized classroom study. The best that 
parents can do at present is to seek 
out teachers, wherever they are, in 
whatever type of school, who burn 
with that divine spark by which their 
pupils are lighted and set aglow. 

It is certain that, with pre-adoles- 
cent boys and girls, progressive edu- 
cation has justified itself. It has made 
them aware that school may be more | 
of a pleasure than a punishment. It 
has eliminated the monotonous recital 
of case-endings and of mathematical 
tables. It has banished the hard, un- 
comfortable benches on which pupils 
used to sit bolt upright, under penalty 
of a reprimand. It has made them re- 
gard the widening of knowledge as a 
process to which they may look for- 
ward for a lifetime and has permitted 
them to appreciate the importance of 
beauty in nature and in art. To the in- 
fluence of progressive educators our 
grammar schools have been succumb- 
ing gladly, and the country is every- 
where the better for it. 

As to its beneficial effect on boys 
and girls beyond the age of 14, con- 
servative educators are rather skepti- 
cal, but they are glad that its prin- 
ciples are being given such a thorough 
trial in such competent hands. It is, 
of course, easy for a school which is 
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frankly experimental to devote itself 
to testing hitherto untried theories. 
If parents are willing to submit their 
children to the process, as is the case 
at the Hessian Hills School, they have 
no reason to complain about the re- 
sults. On the other hand, a school 
which has been functioning to the 
general satisfaction of its patrons for 
a hundred years or more cannot af- 
ford to let itself be blown about by 
each new gust of pedagogical doctrine. 
When a school has the testimony of 
its graduates that it has done well by 
them, it ought to hesitate before 
adopting revolutionary methods. It 
should be added that even the most 
conservative school will usually modi- 
fy its policies if it can be demonstrat- 
ed that there is anything to be gained 
by doing so. So far, the conservatives 
maintain, the advanced progressives 


have not fully proved their case so 


far as high schools are concerned. 
Some of the best of the progressive 
schools have been obliged to abandon 
accepting boys beyond the adolescent 
age and to devote themselves entirely 
to girls. Others have discovered that, 
in order to enable their graduates to 
enter reputable colleges, they must 
fall back temporarily on a plan of 
hard regular drill and practice in tak- 
ing examinations. And nearly all of 
them have retained external discipline 
in some form as a means of keeping 
order. 

As represented by their ablest lead- 
ers, men like Dr. Eugene R. Smith, 
Dr. Jesse H. Newlon and Dr. John R. 
Clark, the progressives are able to 
meet with the so-called conservatives 
on common ground. Some of the “tra- 
ditional” schools, like Andover and 
Exeter, allow their instructors a rea- 
sonable degree of freedom, and they 
may adopt progressive policies if only 
they yield results. In the last analysis, 
the actual information which a boy 
gets at any school is of small impor- 


tance. The chief point is that he should 
leave with good habits of work, with 
a passion for weighing evidence and 
with an insatiable intellectual curi- 
osity. No system has yet been devel- 
oped which all teachers can follow 
with success; nor do I believe that any 
such system ever will be evolved. Dr. 
Hughes Mearns, one of the earlicst 
and most influential of progressive 
leaders, ended his Creative Youth with 
the words, “We must never forget the 
stubborn fact that confronts us in all 
our enthusiastic discussion of things 
educational—the kind of school will 
always depend upon the kind of 
teacher in the classroom.” 

What conclusion are we to reach? 
Little but good can come from the re- 
search and experimentation being 
conducted at such centres as the Lin- 
coln School, where trained educators 
are testing and reporting on new 
ideas. The ideal school of the future 
will probably be one which will adopt 
sensible middle ground between the 
progressives and the traditionalists. 
One critic says: “If a school could only 
arrive at some satisfactory recogni- 
tion of the demands of child initiative, 
child freedom and personality develop- 
ment on the one hand, and also fit into 
that desirable setting a proper respect 


for system and thoroughness, self-con- | 


trol and responsibility for work to be 
accomplished, the result would be a 
better school than those which have 
developed at either extreme.” 

As a step toward this ideal, it is 
worth noting that several of the most 
reputable traditional schools are not 
unreceptive to progressive doctrines 
and are ready to profit by them. These 
fortunate institutions should be 
thankful that there are other schools, 
less tied to the past, which can sep- 
arate what is valuable from what is 
merely decorative and pronounce a 
verdict by which the conservatives 
may profit. 
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The great wall of America “Anybody want to bid?’’ 
—Chicago Tribune —8t. Lowis Post-Dispatch 


“And, boy, you’ll need ’em!”’ The hardest part is yet to come 
—New York Hvening Post —Philadelphia Inquirer 


Accused—‘‘And 
let me tell 
you, me Lud, I 
won’t accept 
your verdict if 
it means 
giving up the 
swag”’ 
—Glasgow Eve- 
ning Times 


Late Pupil—‘‘I 
don’t want any 
advice from 
you, see! I’ve 
learned all you 
can teach me’”’ 
The Tutor— 
“Not every- 
thing, my 
child, not 
everything’’ 
—Daily Herald 
London 


“The crisis must be less acute. This 
is the longest cigar end I have found 
for months’’ 

—Der Wahre Jakob, Berlin 


‘Really, gentlemen, I’m beginning to 
feel a little uneasy. We must do some- 
thing to help the poor woman. Where 
is our next conference to be held?’’ 

—Glasgow Bulletin 


Hitler builds his Paradise on earth 
—De Notenkraker, Amsterdam 
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‘Better make it wide enough to hold yourself, too, big boy’’ 
—Evening Standard, London 
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High Priest Norman—‘‘Come, brethren, for over sixteen months ye have strayed 
from the fold. Repent ye or verily catastrophe will overwhelm ye!”’ 
John Bull—‘‘Well, nothing’s happened so far’’ 
—Daily Express, London 


A Month’s World History 


The War-Debt N egotiations 


By JAMES THAYER GEROULD 
Princeton University; Current History Associate 


HE tension between Washington 

. and London over the war debts, 
and in somewhat lesser degree that 
between Washington and Paris, di- 
minished considerably during Febru- 
ary. On both sides of the Atlantic 
more moderate counsels have pre- 
vailed, for it was realized that a pol- 
icy of bluster or of categorical nega- 
tives was not likely to be fruitful. In 
the words of the publicist who writes 
under the name “Augur” in the Brit- 
ish press, “common sense obliges 
Britain to admit that the United States 
of America, if it sees that it is impos- 
sible to obtain the continuation of the 
debt payments, is entitled to seek 
compensation for itself in other direc- 
tions.” 

American popular opinion is slowly 
coming to realize that however well 
founded the debts may be legally, 
they are on a different basis political- 
ly. If the European nations decline to 
pay, there is nothing, as a matter of 
fact, that can be done about it. The 
collection of debts at the cannon’s 
mouth is a process that has, by gen- 
eral consent, been relegated to the 
limbo of things that “simply are not 
done.” While the theory of foreign ex- 
change is understood only by the ex- 
perts, many people are beginning to 
understand that settlements between 
nations must, in the long run, be made 
in goods or services, and not in gold. 
If all the gold in the world now out- 
side the United States should be 
shipped to us it would pay less than 
half the foreign debt, and if we had it 
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all, the metal would be worth hardly 
more than an equal weight of lead. 
Unless we can induce the foreign na- 
tions to part with all their American 
investments, we must choose between 
taking the foreigner’s goods and get- 
ting nothing. The painful realization 
that either our high tariffs or our po- 
sition as a creditor country will have 
to be abandoned must eventually be | 
faced. 

Before this article reaches its read- 
ers, the formal debt negotiations be- 
tween the United States and Great 
Britain will probably be well under — 
way. Sir Ronald Lindsay, the British © 
Ambassador to the United States, on 
his recent visit to London, took with 
him reports which doubtless con- 
tained a fairly accurate statement, 
not only of American public opinion, 
but of the position of the Roosevelt 
administration upon the method for 
reaching an agreement. He arrived in 
London on Feb. 6, and during the 
next week was in constant contact 
with the Cabinet in its preparation 
of the British program. Public utter- 
ances regarding its content were nat- 


urally guarded, but, in reply to ques- | 


tions in the House of Commons on 
Feb. 13, Prime Minister MacDonald 
made it clear that the Cabinet would 
not follow the lead of Neville Cham- 
berlain, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, who, a few days earlier, ex- 
pressed the opinion that bargaining 
over the settlement was impossible. 
“The object of the discussion,” Mr. 
MacDonald said, “will be to promote 
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a renewal of world trade and pros- 
perity. While the settlement of the 
war debts is an essential condition to 
such a revival, we have always recog- 
nized that there are a number of other 
factors, economic as well as financial, 
which also will have to be dealt with, 
and we shall be glad to exchange 
views with the United States Gov- 
ernment on the whole field.” 

On the same day, in one of the 
ablest speeches of his career, Mr. 
Hoover, in discussing the measures 
necessary for economic recovery, gave 
emphatic expression to the results of 
his experience. “We cannot isolate 
ourselves,” he said. ‘During the past 
two years the crash of one foreign 
nation after another under direct and 
indirect war inheritances has domi- 
nated the whole economic life of our 
country. The time has now come when 
nations must accept, in self-interest 
no less than in altruism, the obliga- 
tions to cooperate in achieving world 
stability so mankind may again re- 
sume the march of progress. Daily it 
becomes more certain that the next 
great possible constructive step in 
remedy of the illimitable human suf- 
fering from this depression lies in the 
international field. It is in that field 
where the tide of prices can be most 
surely and quickly turned and the 
tragic despair of unemployment, agri- 
culture and business transformed to 
hope and confidence.” 

While Mr. Hoover still believes that 
the importance of war debts is being 
“hugely exaggerated,” he nevertheless 
expressed the opinion that some part 
of the payments “might be set aside 
for temporary use” in stabilizing for- 
eign exchange. 

Immediately on his return to the 
United States on Feb. 20, Sir Ronald 
Lindsay, accompanied by T. K. Bew- 
ley, the newly appointed financial 
adviser at the British Embassy, con- 
ferred with President-elect Roosevelt 
in New York, and later with Secre- 
tary Stimson in Washington. Although 
no announcement of the prospective 
program has been made, it was gen- 


erally understood that a discussion 
of war debts, currency stabilization 
and tariff barriers would proceed 
together. 

Preliminary arrangements for a 
similar discussion with representa- 
tives of the other debtor governments 
are well under way. Late in February 
Ambassador Claudel called on Mr. 
Roosevelt, and a formal announce- 
ment was made of the renewal of the 
negotiations which were broken off 
on Dec. 14, when the French Chamber 
of Deputies voted that the payment 
due the day following should be “de- 
ferred” until the United States agreed 
to enter a conference for the recon- 
sideration of the debt settlements. 
Technically France has been in default 
since Dec. 15, but the bond market 
has shown no evidence that this has 
injured French credit. It is possible 
that the Chamber may consider that 
the projected conversations come 
within the meaning of their resolu- 
tion, and may authorize the deferred 
payment. Such action would place 
France on the same footing with 
Great Britain during the negotiations. 
It is equally probable, however, that 
the United States may consider it in- 
expedient to raise the question of the 
payment except as one of the issues 
which must be determined. 

However punctilious President 
Roosevelt may be in maintaining his 
declared policy of dealing with the 
debtors separately, he cannot escape 
from the fact that they have a com- 
mon interest, and will act in consulta- 
tion. While final agreements upon 
the stabilization of currency and simi- 
lar important issues must be deferred 
until the World Conference, prelimi- 
nary understandings such as these 
will serve a very useful purpose. 


THE ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 


At the suggestion of the Prepara- 
tory Commission of the World Mone- 
tary and Economic Conference, a 
special committee of the International 
Chamber of Commerce has prepared 
Suggestions for its agenda, which 
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have been submitted to all the forty- 
five constituent national organiza- 
tions. In substance they do not differ 
materially from the document reported 
by the Preparatory Commission (See 
Ne History for March, page 

7). 

The committee has declared that a 
fundamental factor in the restoration 
of confidence which will permit the 
adoption of measures to restore the 
economic equilibrium destroyed by the 
war is a final settlement of the prob- 
lem of intergovernmental debts. When 
that is disposed of, it will be possible 
to deal with the private debts so that 
there may be neither unjustifiable de- 
fault nor undue hardship to borrow- 
ers. The normal method of adjustment 
of price levels should, in the commit- 
tee’s belief, be supplemented and con- 
trolled by governmental regulation of 
production. But on the other hand, 
governmental! interference with trade 
through unduly high tariffs, through 
prohibition of import quotas, sub- 
sidies and foreign exchange control, 
should be abandoned. Tariff wars 
should cease, and the schedules main- 
tained should be simple, stable and 
uniform in application. Discrimination 
should be avoided and most-favored- 
nation clauses maintained. Customs 
unions, which will enlarge the area 
within which there is relatively com- 
plete freedom of trade, are very de- 
sirable, but such unions should be free 
from aggression against neighboring 
countries or areas, and should welcome 
the adherence of additional nations 
to the groups. As rapidly as pos- 
sible, the gold standard should be re- 
stored. This can be done only after 
the measures already recommended 
are in effect—when budgets are bal- 
anced and currency is stabilized. The 
Bank for International Settlements 
should be enlarged, and measures 
should be taken to secure a better dis- 
tribution of the world’s stock of gold. 

Of particular interest to the United 
States is the paragraph in which “it 
is urged that creditor countries should 
modify their economic policy by rec- 


ognizing that an adequate trade bal- 
ance, resulting from the movement of 
goods and services, is an essential 
feature of their creditor position.” 


THE DISARMAMENT — 
CONFERENCE 


Fighting in the Far East and in 
South America, the political turmoil 
in Germany, the recent attempt to 
smuggle arms into Hungary and the 
reluctance of the Hoover administra- 
tion to commit the new Democratic 
régime have contributed to make 
fruitless recent disarmament discus- 
sions at Geneva. The General Com- 
mission resumed its deliberations on 
Feb. 2, the first anniversary of the 
opening of the conference. According 
to agreement, the French plan fur- 
nished the basis of the opening dis- 
cussions. The debate centred on the 
difficulty of concluding satisfactory 
agreements within the Continental 
area, so long as Russia and the United 
States are associated only with the 
Pact of Paris, while all the other na- 
tions adhere also to the covenant of 
the League. An extension of the pact 
by a consultative agreement and the 
renunciation of neutral rights by the 
non-member nations are considered to 
be essential. No agreements of im- 
portance are likely to be reached un- 
til it is known definitely whether the 
United States will refuse to allow the 
sale of munitions and other war sup- 
plies to violators of the pact. 

The French program, which by no 
means has unanimous support at 
home, was criticized by the Polish 
delegate on the ground that it is too 
complicated, and that the attitude of 
Great Britain, Italy and Germany has 
made it an impossible basis for a gen- 
eral treaty. Germany objects on the 
ground that the plan makes no provi- 
sion for procedure in the settlement 
of conflicts of interest which fall with- 
out the domain of international law, 
the Polish Corridor, for example. 
There should be, Germany contends, 
what would amount to a court of 
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equity, before which could be brought 
questions involving the revision of 
treaties. Article XIX of the covenant, 
which provides merely that “the As- 
sembly may, from time to time, advise 
the reconsideration of treaties which 
have become inapplicable,” is insuffi- 
cient. No action can be taken under it 
which will in any way be binding. The 
reaffirmation of the covenant, pro- 
posed in the French plan, will do no 
more than to solidify further the Eu- 
ropean status established by the 
peace treaties. 

Maxim Litvinov, the Soviet dele- 
gate, on Feb. 2 suggested a definition 
of an “aggressor” which was general- 
ly regarded as constructive and help- 
ful. It was to the effect that a nation 
should be considered an aggressor 
which first declares war, invades by 
armed force another State without de- 
claring war, bombards another’s terri- 
tory by land, air or sea, introduces 
land, sea or air forces within another 
State’s frontiers without its permis- 
sion, or disregards the conditions of 
such permission when granted, or es- 
tablishes a naval blockade. He then 
went on to specify situations which 
should not be held to justify armed 
intervention—the existence of “special 
interests,” a desire to exploit the re- 
sources of another State, the protec- 
tion of capital investments, the exis- 
tence of political disorganization, the 
repudiation of debts, immigration re- 
strictions and others of a similar na- 


_ ture. M. Litvinov further said that the 


Soviet Government was ready to join 
in a consultative pact and in the appli- 
cation of economic sanctions. 

The British proposal for a study of 
the complete abolition of war aviation 
and air bombing, together with the in- 
ternational control of civil aviation, 
was authorized on Feb. 16. France de- 
sires that such action, if taken, should 
be accompanied by the establishment 


of an air force under League control. 


The United States, Canada and Ger- 


many insist on the freedom of civil 
aviation from control. M. Cot, the bril- 
liant young French delegate, outlined, 
on Feb. 22, the French plan for in- 
ternationalization of civil aviation. 
The major routes would be managed 
by an international company, organ- 
ized by the League, while the lesser 
lines would be controlled by subsidi- 
ary companies under the general su- 
pervision of the Permament Disarma- 
ment Commission. 

A curious situation has developed 
in regard to the French proposal for 
the standardization of Continental 
armies on a militia basis. The Ger- 
mans have long argued that profes- 
sional armies are both costly and in- 
effective, a position reaffirmed as re- 
cently as July 23, 1932. They seem 
now to have reversed their stand, for 
reasons that are not altogether clear. 
The militia principle, however, was af- 
firmed on Feb. 23, Germany alone vot- 
ing in opposition. Italy made impor- 
tant reservations regarding war ma- 
terial and the organization of over- 
sea effectiveness. 

Of great potential importance was 
the vote in the drafting committee 
on Feb. 28 accepting the British pro- 
posal to substitute the word ‘force’ 
for the word ‘war’ in a declaration 
following the lines of the Pact of 
Paris. The European nations, the 
statement reads, “hereby solemly re- 
affirm that they will not, in any 
event, resort as between themselves to 
force as an instrument of national 
policy.” It is generally understood 
that, in its present phrasing, the use 
of force is permitted outside Europe, 
though a number of European dele- 
gates, led by M. Litvinov, argued that 
the application should be universal. 
If the question comes up again before 
the conference as a whole, the restric- 
tion may be eliminated. 
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| Roosevelt Takes Control 


By HE. FRANCIS BRowN 


MID the pomp and circumstance 
permitted even under a demo- 
cratic republic, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt on March 4 was inaugu- 
rated as the thirty-second President 
of the United States. Massed before 
the Capitol as he took the oath of 
office and delivered his inaugural ad- 
dress were more than 100,000 people, 
while 500,000 more watched the great 
inaugural parade which followed the 
ceremonies at the Capitol. As at few 
times in American history, the eyes 
of the nation were upon the new 
President; in him they had placed 
their trust; on him had fallen the mis- 
sion to “ransom captive Israel.” No 
President, unless it was Abraham 
Lincoln, ever took office in a more 
far-reaching crisis than did Franklin 
D. Roosevelt; yet it is difficult to 
recall any who have entered upon 
such great responsibility with more 
calm, with more self-assurance and 
courage. 

The words of the inaugural address, 
delivered immediately after Chief Jus- 
tice Hughes had administered the 
oath, carried a message of hope, a 
promise of vigorous action, a further 
pledge of the “new deal.” To a coun- 
try bowed down with economic trou- 
bles, President Roosevelt, in a man- 
ner uncommonly grave for him, de- 
clared boldly: “This great nation will 
endure as it has endured, will revive 
and will prosper. * * * Compared 
with the perils which our forefathers 
conquered because they believed and 
were not afraid, we have still much to 
be thankful for. Nature still offers her 
bounty and human efforts have multi- 
plied it. Plenty is at our doorstep, but 
a generous use of it languishes in the 
very sight of the supply.” 

For much of the present plight of 
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America the President blamed ‘the 
rulers of the exchange of mankind’s 
goods.” He assailed the “unscrupulous 
money changers,” who “stand indicted 
in the court of public opinion, rejected 
by the hearts and minds of men.” He 
appealed for “recognition of the falsity 
of material wealth as the standard of 
success” and for “‘an end to a conduct 
in banking and in business which too 
often has given to a sacred trust the 
likeness of callous and selfish wrong- 
doing.” 

Turning to the problems of the im- 
mediate present, President Roosevelt 
in crisp sentences called for action to 
end unemployment, to redistribute 
population, to aid the farmer, to re- 
duce governmental costs. “We must 
act,” he said, ‘and act quickly.” But 
he hastened to add that certain safe- 
guards against old evils must be estab- 
lished: ‘“‘There must be a strict super- 
vision of all banking and credits and 
investments; there must be an end to 
speculation with other people’s money, 
and there must be provision for an 
adequate but sound currency.” 

Domestic problems received great- 
est emphasis in the address, though 
cooperation in international economic 
readjustment was promised as well as 
adherence to international obligations 
and respect for the sanctity of agree- 
ments. But meanwhile affairs at home 
demand attention. To meet them the 
President announced that he would 
recommend the necessary measures to 
Congress, ‘‘but in the event that the 
Congress shall fail to take” action 
the new leader would ask for “broad 
executive power to wage a war against 
the emergency, as great as the power 
that would be given to me if we were 
in fact invaded by a foreign foe.” 

In the concluding passages of his 
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address President Roosevelt sounded 
a note of defiance to the forces of 
gloom and despair which were hang- 
ing over the nation: “We face the 
arduous days that lie before us in the 
warm courage of national unity; with 
the clear consciousness of seeking old 
and precious moral values; with the 
clean satisfaction that comes from the 
stern performance of duty by old and 
young alike. We aim at the assurance 
of a rounded and permanent national 
life. We do not distrust the future of 
essential democracy.” 

As President Roosevelt spoke, his 
predecessor in office sat close by, 
listening to a speech which at certain 
points indicted his policies. What his 
thoughts were, no one can tell. But 
Mr. Hoover, tired from his four years 
on Calvary, disappointed, worried, 
presented a marked contrast to the 
exuberant new President who at 
Miami on Feb. 15 had miraculously 
escaped the bullets of an assassin. 
In 1929 Mr. Hoover had been speak- 
ing from the same spot to a nation 
still outwardly prosperous; now, re- 
pudiated and rejected, he was turn- 
ing over the reins of office when 
panic, sorrow and starvation stalked 
through the land. Immediately after 
the inaugural ceremony he left Wash- 
ington, where he had served the nation 
for twelve years. He left behind him 
a new administration which, in the 
midst of merrymaking and celebra- 
tion, had already assumed a yoke 
which will not be easy and a burden 
far from light. 

The acuteness of the domestic crisis 
served to increase the non-partisan 
atmosphere which for a brief period 
always surrounds a new administra- 
tion. Conservatives and liberals among 
both Republicans and Democrats, 
whether in Congress or not, promised 
to support President Roosevelt in his 
war against the depression. His inau- 
gural address received enthusiastic 
praise from most quarters of the 
nation; the voices of dissent were 
drowned in the chorus of approval. 
The new Cabinet—in American po- 


litical life ever a cause for criticism— 
was generally rated above those of 
recent administrations. And the per- 
sonality of the President himself 
seemed a guarantee that the “new 
deal” would become fact. Yet “political 
honeymoons” are usually brief, and 
one would be foolhardy not to expect 
some disillusionment and discord in 
the Roosevelt years. 

Since his election in November the 
new President had increased mightily 
in popularity and prestige. Much of 
this was due to the tranquillity and 
coolness with which he went about 
preparing to assume office. But the 
events at Miami on Feb. 15 brought 
forcibly to the nation the importance 
of the life of the Chief Executive; the 
shots which Giuseppe Zangara fired 
that night insured more generous sup- 
port for President Roosevelt in his 
first months of responsibility. While 
the President escaped, five other peo- 
ple who had listened to Mr. Roose- 
velt’s Miami speech were wounded, 
among them Mayor Anton Cermak of 
Chicago, who after lingering for 
nearly three weeks, died on March 6. 


THE NEW CABINET 


During the weeks preceding the in- 
auguration President Roosevelt de- 
voted many hours to the formulation 
of policies, to the shaping of work in 
Congress, to foreign affairs and to 
the selection of the personnel of his 
administration. From the moment of 
the election the country had guessed 
about the membership of the new 
Cabinet; in many instances these 
guesses were correct, as the final se- 
lection of the ten Secretaries showed. 
On March 4 the new heads of depart- 
ments were sworn in as follows: 
Secretary of State—Senator CorpDELL 

HULL of Tennessee. 

Secretary of the Treasury—WIiLLIAM H. 


WOODIN of Pennsylvania and New 
York. 


Secretary of War—Former Governor 
GEORGE H. DERN of Utah. 

Attorney General—HomeEr S. CUMMINGS 
of Connecticut. 
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Secretary of the Navy—Senator CATE 
A. SWANSON of Virginia. 

Postmaster General—JAMES A. FARLEY 
of New York. 

Secretary of the Interior—HAROLD ICKES 
of Illinois. 

Secretary of Agriculture—HENRY A. 
WALLACE of Iowa. 

Secretary of Commerce—DANIEL C. 
ROPER of South Carolina. 


Secretary of Labor—FRANCES PERKINS 
of New York. 


For those people who had expected 
or hoped for a Cabinet of all the 
talents, the slate proved disappointing, 
while the fact that three of the mem- 
bers—Woodin, Ickes and Wallace— 
were former Republicans modified the 
approval of some Democrats. Yet, as 
the press hastened to make clear, 


Cabinet making is not as easy as the 


layman frequently believes; political 
debts must be paid off, sections and 
interests have to be satisfied, while 
the President must gather about 
him a group with which he can work 
in sympathy. In the end the country 
may discover that the Roosevelt Cabi- 
net has great strength just because 
it is not composed of personalities 
whose acts have long been public 
property and whose individual abili- 
ties and prejudices would hinder ad- 
ministrative cooperation. 

The naming of the new Secretary of 
State evoked favorable comment from 
all sides. Senator Hull has had a long 
legislative career and is recognized as 
an authority upon tariffs, while in 
spite of his lack of actual experience 
in diplomacy he has for many years 
been a student of international rela- 
tions. 

Mr. Woodin, who was offered the 
post at the Treasury after it had been 
declined by Senator Carter Glass, was 
little known to the country. His ap- 
pointment was reassuring to business 
interests because, as president of the 
American Car and Foundry Company, 
he brings a conservative point of view 
to the Treasury and can be expected 
to support sound financial policies. 


Though Homer Cummings, a promi- 
nent lawyer and Democratic leader in 
Connecticut, holds the post of At- 
torney General in the new Cabinet, 
his appointment was recognized as a 
stopgap which became necessary as a 
result of the sudden death of Senator 
Thomas J. Walsh of Montana on 
March 2. Senator Walsh, who was a 
leader in exposing the scandals of the 
Harding régime and was an outstand- 
ing authority upon Constitutional 
law, had been expected to play a large 
part in the Roosevelt administration. 
His death on the eve of the inaugura- 
tion was a blow to the hopes of many 
liberals in particular, who had been 
anticipating a vigorous leadership of 
the Department of Justice. 

Former Governor Dern, who will 
preside over the War Department, has 
been a friend of President Roosevelt 
and had been included in many of the 
early Cabinet slates. His colleague at 
the Navy Department, Senator Swan- 
son, has sat in the Senate since 1910. 
Long identified with naval affairs, he 
has been a prominent figure in the 
Democratic party and attended the 
Geneva disarmament conference in 
1932, 

James A. Farley’s selection for 
Postmaster General followed the tra- 
dition of assigning that post to the 
chairman of the party’s national com- 
mittee. Besides directing the Post- 
office Department, he will have 
charge of the disposal of patronage, 
a power which makes him highly im- 
portant in the eyes of party members. 

Harold Ickes, a lawyer and Progres- 
sive Republican, comes to the Interior 
Department apparently as a reward 
to Senator Johnson for his support 
and that of other Progressives to the 
Roosevelt candidacy. 

Henry A. Wallace, the new Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, is the publisher 
of the journal, Wallace’s Farmer, and 
has devoted most of his life to agri- 
cultural problems. He was among 
the original promoters of the domestic 
allotment plan and has advocated cur- 
rency inflation. His father was Secre- 
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tary of Agriculture in the Harding 
administration. 

The new Secretary of Commerce, 
Daniel C. Roper, is an old McAdoo 


‘man. In the Wilson administration 


he was First Assistant Postmaster 
General and later Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. 

The appointment of Frances Per- 
kins to the Secretaryship of Labor 
brought the first woman to an Ameri- 
can President’s Cabinet. Though her 
selection may have been a bid for 
the support of women’s votes, it rec- 


_ ognized her capable work as head of 


New York State’s Labor Department 
and brought to the Cabinet a person- 
ality with a liberal social outlook. 
On Feb. 23 President Roosevelt 
announced that he had selected Lewis 
W. Douglas of Arizona to be Director 
of the Budget. Mr. Douglas as a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives 
has become known as a fearless op- 
ponent of government extravagance. 
For some time he has been studying 
methods of reducing the cost of gov- 
ernment and can be expected to play 
an extremely important réle in the 
new administration’s campaign for ef- 
ficiency and economy in governmental 
operation. His selection brought forth 
hearty approval from financial and 
business groups throughout the na- 


~ tion, 


THE TASK BEFORE ROOSEVELT 
No administration in recent times 


has faced so stupendous a task as 


does that of President Roosevelt, nor 
from any one man has more been ex- 
pected. Foreign affairs are critical, 
calling for wise heads to devise solu- 


_ tions which will stave off catastrophe. 


Domestic difficulties are no less seri- 
ous and to most citizens of America 
are far more pressing than the ques- 
tion of Far Eastern policy or the set- 
tlement of the debts problem. The 
President has promised a new deal; 
the country is waiting. Can reform of 
the banking system be expected? Will 
the farm situation be corrected? Will 
the abuses of business practice be 


eradicated? Above all, will men and 
women regain the comparative secur- 
ity of economic status which they 
have lost in the last three years and 
a half? These are the major problems 
before the administration, though 
there are many others—rehabilitation 
of the railroads, governmental econ- 
omy, public utility regulation, tariff 
readjustments and so on. 

For the most part the new Presi- 
dent kept his policies secret until 
after his inauguration. The personnel 
of his Cabinet seemed to guarantee 
sound financial policies and economy 
in government. The naming of Sen- 
ator Hull as Secretary of State 
pointed to negotiations for reciprocal 
tariff agreements, while even before 
the inauguration steps were being 
taken for the settlement of intergov- 
ernmental debts. The President has 
given his support to the domestic 
allotment plan for farm relief; he is 
known to favor prohibition repeal; he 
has promised to do something for the 
railroads and has stated his opposi- 
tion to the uncontrolled activity of 
public utility companies. On Feb. 2 he 
proposed the development of the en- 
tire Tennessee River watershed into 
a gigantic unit which would link 
water power, flood control, reforesta- 
tion, agriculture and industry. Such a 
project would, the President hoped, 
point a way to end unemployment and 
decentralize industry, as well as set- 
ting a precedent for a planned econ- 
omy. Meanwhile, the Governors of the 
States had been called to Washington 
for a conference with the President 
on March 6 at which the problems 
concerning both the nation and the 
States were to be discussed. 


THE WORK OF CONGRESS 


A vast amount of the work of the 
early months of the administration 
must of necessity be directed to the 
completion of the proposals and leg- 
islation left unfinished by the Sev- 
enty-second Congress. As had. been 
predicted from the day that body met 
for its final session, only a small 
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amount of important legislation was 
enacted. 

When Congress convened last De- 
cember, a four-point program was de- 
clared to be its aim: (1) Opposition 
to immediate change in the foreign 
debt structure, (2) the balancing of 
the Federal budget, (3) enactment of 
beer legislation and (4) farm relief. 
Although the action of foreign debtors 
in December may have upset the cal- 
culations of Congress, the debt prob- 
lem was held over for settlement by 
the Roosevelt administration. 

Midway in the session all attempts 
to balance the budget were laid aside. 
The Federal tax of 1 cent a gallon on 
gasoline was continued, but no other 
revenue measures were enacted. The 
hope for reduced appropriations was 
not realized to any extent in the sup- 
ply bills passed by Congress. Proposed 
pay cuts for government employes 
and reduced appropriations for special 
commissions brought forth immediate 
protests from those directly con- 
cerned. Nor were attempts to decrease 
the size of mail subsidies to shipping 
and airlines any more successful. Be- 
cause of prolonged debate, by Feb. 18 
only the appropriation bill for the In- 
terior Department had passed Con- 


' gress, though the House had com- 


pleted its work upon all bills except 
that for the Navy Department and 
even that bill was out of the way by 
Feb. 23. But during the closing days 
of the session the supply bills were 
hastily enacted. The independent of- 
fices appropriations bill, carrying 
nearly $1,000,000,000 for veterans’ 
affairs was pocket vetoed. The Dis- 
trict of Columbia supply bill failed to 
pass the House. 

The most controversial of the rou- 
tine appropriations bills proved to be 
the Treasury-Postoffice measure, to 
which an amendment had been made 
in the Senate directing a 5 per cent 
reduction in all appropriations for the 
fiscal year. Of more importance was 
the amendment giving President 
Roosevelt authority to consolidate, 
transfer or eliminate any executive 
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agencies with the exception of the 
major departments, to hold up appro- 
priations or to transfer funds from 
one department to another—all with- 
out control by Congress. Such a grant 
of extraordinary powers had been de- 


sired by President Hoover, but had — | 


been refused by a hostile Congress. 


With the 5 per cent salary slash de- 


leted, the bill was finally passed by 
Congress on March 3. 

The legalizing of the manufacture 
and sale of beer which had been hope- 
fully demanded at the convening of 
Congress remained unfinished busi- | 
ness at the end of the session. Though 
the House passed a bill for the pur- 
pose on Dec. 21, the Senate complete- 
ly re-wrote this bill but did not bring 
it to a vote. Thus what had been re- 
garded in many circles as a means © 
for stimulating business and as a 
source for revenue fell by the way- 
side. : 

On the other hand, Congress took 
a surprising step in regard to prohi- 
bition by adopting the Blaine resolu- 
tion for the repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. The resolution had been 
pending in the Senate for some time, 
though few people expected it to be 
acted upon. On Feb. 13, however, Sen- . 
ator Blaine moved for consideration 
of his resolution, and after an eight- 
hour filibuster by dry Senators the 
resolution was adopted on Feb. 16 by 
a vote of 63 to 23; on Feb. 20 the 
House concurred by a vote of 289 to 
121. The text of the resolution is as 
follows: 

Resolved, By the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled (two- 
thirds of each house concurring there- 
in), That the following article is hereby 
proposed as an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, which 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes 
as part of the Constitution when ratified 
by conventions in three-fourths of the 
several states: 

Section 1. The eighteenth article of 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States is hereby repealed. 

Section 2. The transportation or im- 
portation into any State, Territory or 
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possession of the United States for de- 
livery or use therein of intoxicating 
liquors, in violation of the laws thereof, 
is hereby prohibited. 

Section 3. This article shall be inoper- 
ative unless it shall have been ratified 
as an amendment to the Constitution by 
convention in the several States, as pro- 
vided in the Constitution, within seven 
years from the date of the submission 
hereof to the States by the Congress. 


As ratification of a constitutional 
amendment by State conventions 
rather than by Legislatures is unprece- 
dented, there was some thought of 
securing a definition for proper pro- 
cedure from Congress, but an opinion 
from Senator Thomas J. Walsh that 
the question was one for the States to 
decide removed the question from 
Congress. The fight between the wets 
and drys is thus transferred to the 
forty-eight States, where it can be as- 
sumed that ratification will be se- 
cured neither easily nor rapidly. The 
sudden action upon prohibition re- 
stored to Congress some of its lost 
prestige, giving new assurance that 
that body was not doomed to endless 
and indecisive debate. 


Farm relief likewise was lost in the 
lame-duck session. The chief proposal 
was the domestic allotment plan, 
which would attempt to raise farm 
purchasing power through a system 
of bounties granted to growers of 
wheat, hogs, cotton and tobacco. (See 
pages 38-40 of Mr. Ronald’s article 
in this issue.) A bill embodying 
these proposals was introduced in 
the House, but before passage on 
Jan. 12 was so altered as to de- 
stroy most of its original features. 
The House bill was completely rewrit- 
ten in the Senate, where, though re- 
ported by the Agricultural Committee 
on Feb. 15, it never came to a vote. 
Since a Presidential veto awaited the 
bill if it should pass, the Senate’s fail- 
ure to act probably made little differ- 
ence. 

During the session of Congress, 
however, the situation in the farming 
areas became so alarming that other 


measures for relief were proposed— 
especially bills to extend moratoria to 
farm mortgages and to refinance agri- 
cultural indebtedness at low rates of 
interest. None of these measures was 


acted upon, though a bill for setting 


up a government cotton pool in which 
participation would depend upon limi- 
tation of acreage received a pocket 
veto from President Hoover. 


Out of the West, while Congress 
was debating, came accounts of mob 
action against mortgage foreclosures, 
of farmers marching in great demon- 
strations, of marketing strikes and 
occasional outbursts of violence. At 
the same time representatives of farm 
organizations were talking inflation, 
demanding reduction of taxes and 
seeking a halt to mortgage foreclos- 
ures. Organized protests of this sort 
brought some relief in several Middle 
Western States where proclamations 
from Governors or legislative action 
put an end temporarily to forced sales 
of farms for delinquent taxes or de- 
faulted mortgages. (For the back- 
ground of this situation, see the article 
“Farmers’ Troubles—And a Remedy” 
on page 35 of this issue.) 


The remaining legislative activities 
of Congress reflected the economic 


distress of the nation. Of outstanding ~ 


importance was the attempt through 
the Glass bill to reform the banking 
system. Late in January this bill, 
after being before Congress for many 
months, was finally adopted in a some- 
what emasculated form by the Senate. 
Action by the House was not forth- 
coming, despite the real warnings 
from all sections of the country that 
reform was necessary and urgent. As 
a result the Seventy-second Congress 
came to an end without final action 
upon the Glass bill. 

Closely related to the financial 
structure of the nation was the bank- 
ruptcy reform bill which was passed 
by the House on Jan. 30. The bill, 
whose constitutionality was somewhat 
in doubt, aimed to facilitate settle- 
ments between creditors and debtors. 
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Opposition on the part of banks par- 


ticularly caused the bill to be rewrit- 
ten in the Senate, where it was finally 
passed on Feb. 27, Meanwhile, on Feb. 
20, adoption had been urged in a spe- 
cial message from President Hoover. 
The bill, as finally passed and signed 
by him, on March 1, permits indi- 
viduals, farmers and railroads to ad- 
just their debts voluntarily without 
going through the procedure of formal 
bankruptcy or into receivership. 

With the end of the session died 
temporarily various proposals to re- 
lieve debtors and restore economic 
activity through some form of infla- 
tion, notably the remonetization of 
silver. But more of that subject will 
be heard as the Roosevelt administra- 
tion gets under way. 

Though President Hoover and Re- 
publican members of the House were 
anxious to raise duties on goods im- 
ported from countries whose currency 
has depreciated, the Democratic ma- 
jority prevented such action at the 
lame-duck session. The President and 
his Secretary of Commerce contended 
that serious harm was being inflicted 
upon American industry by the flood- 
ing of the American market with for- 
eign goods—a fact denied by the Re- 
publican Chairman of the Tariff Com- 
mission. On Feb. 13 the House killed 

all chances for tariff legislation when, 

by a vote of 212 to 174, it defeated 
the Republican proposal to discharge 
the Ways and Means Committee from 
further consideration of the Crowther 
bill to increase tariffs. 

In the recent session of Congress, 
as in those preceding it, a good deal 
of time was expended upon the prob- 
lem of unemployment relief. Hearings 
before the Senate banking subcom- 
mittee exposed the incredibly serious 
plight of the unemployed, who in Jan- 
uary were conservatively estimated 
at 12,000,000. One witness informed 
the Senators that 45,000,000 Ameri- 
cans were living “in poverty” and that 
15,000,000 were wholly dependent on 
charity “without which they would 
perish.” He went on to say: “Relief 


so far has been totally inadequate. 
Children are suffering from malnu- 
trition that will damage future gen- 
erations. We have found workingmen 
who have been idle for twelve to four- 
teen months who could not stand the 
work they had previously done be- 
cause of undernourishment.” When 
such testimony was reinforced by 
others in close touch with unemploy- 
ment conditions, the Senate moved 
quickly. 

Senator Wagner sponsored a bill to 
add $300,000,000 to the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation’s fund for 
direct relief loans to States and to 
liberalize the existing law so that 
loans for public works need not be 
self-liquidating. Such a bill was 
passed by the Senate on Feb. 20, with 
the added provision’ of $15,000,000 for 
loans to the States to assist in the 
rehabilitation of the itinerant unem- 
ployed. A week earlier the Senate had 
added $20,000,000 to the annual ap- 
propriations bill for the War Depart- 
ment in order to make the Citizens 
Military Training Camps available for 
concentration and supervision of a 
portion of the ‘‘wandering boys” of 
America, though this provision was 
eliminated in the final passage of the 
bili. At the end of the session the 
House had not acted upon the Wagner 
bill. 


THE BANKING CRISIS 


Meanwhile, however, a major bank- 
ing crisis had arisen. During the past 
few years thousands of banks through- 
out the country have failed, pointing 
to the need for a general overhauling 
of the banking structure. But the situ- 
ation was permitted to drift until a se- 
ries of difficulties in several widely 
separated urban centres of the nation 
culminated on Feb. 14 in an eight-day 
banking holiday in Michigan. Finan- 
ciers may have been prepared for the 
sudden crisis which centred at De- 
troit, but the public was not, and the 
shock of the exposure of conditions 
in the great Michigan city sufficed to 
weaken confidence in banks every- 
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where. Ten days later difficulties in 
Baltimore caused the proclamation of 
a three-day banking holiday in Mary- 
land. 

Eventually the country will learn 
more of what took place during those 
days among the financiers and gov- 
ernmental officials. For the moment 
the true situation was only half re- 
vealed by the press, and little idea 
was given of the frantic attempts to 
prevent a wholesale banking panic. In 
many States, banks with State char- 
ters were operating under some form 
of moratorium, consisting in most 
- eases of restrictions on the withdraw- 
_ al of deposits. Perhaps that helped to 
explain the decline of bank closings 
at a moment when banks everywhere 
were being subjected to terrific 
strains. The seriousness of the situ- 
ation was exposed by the rapid pass- 
age through Congress of the Couzens 
resolution, which endowed the Con- 
troller of the Currency for six months 
—to be extended another six months 
if necessary on the authority of the 
President —with emergency powers 
over all national banks. By this 
frozen and liquid assets of a bank 
might be segregated; depositors 
would be restricted to withdrawals 
against only the liquid assets, the per- 
centage to depend upon the degree of 
the bank’s liquidity. The resolution 
was introduced in the Senate on Feb. 
20; five days later it had passed 
both houses of Congress and been 
signed by the President. Meanwhile 
State Legislatures rushed through 
bills and resolutions to prevent a 
banking débacle. 

By the eve of the inauguration a 
banking panic gripped the nation, and 
at the end of the day on March 4, 
every State in the Union had re- 
stricted banking operations or had in- 
voked banking holidays. The crisis 
forced immediate action from the new 
administration which, after extended 
conferences between financiers and 
members of the government, ordered, 
late in the evening of March 5, a four- 
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day, nation-wide banking holiday sub- 
ject to regulation by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. The proclamation pro- 
hibited the withdrawal of gold and 
silver for domestic use or export dur- 
ing the holiday. It also authorized the 
issuance of Clearing House certifi- 
cates or scrip for the carrying on of 
business. Earlier in the day, an ex- 
traordinary session of the Seventy- 
third Congress had been called for 
March 9, when emergency legislation, 
proposed by the new administration, 
was to be brought forward. 


CONGRESSIONAL INQUIRIES 


While the legislative record of Con- 
gress during its recent session may 
not have been impressive, its various 
hearings, especially the formal inves- 
tigations conducted by the Senate, 
served to expose conditions and 
trends a knowledge of which would 
seem to be indispensable in a democ- 
racy. An investigation of the stock 
market by the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee has been in 
progress for some time, but in Febru- 
ary it achieved new prominence by its 
examination of the Insull utility em- 
pire and the operations during the 
stock market boom of the National 
City Bank of New York. The collapse 
of the Insull structure had prepared 
the public for any revelations that 
might result from the testimony in 
regard to its unsavory history, though 
it may have come as a surprise to 
learn from Charles G. Dawes that his 
bank in Chicago had violated the 
spirit of the law by its excessively 
large loans to the Insull companies. 
The great shock, however, came from 
the investigation of the affairs of the 
National City Bank, which was shown 
to have carried on extremely unwise 
and unethical practices during the 
halcyon days before the market crash. 
These revelations brought about the 
resignation of Charles E. Mitchell, 
the bank’s president, and H. B. Baker, 
another of its executives, and helped 
further to undermine confidence in 


the nation’s banks and bankers at a 
time when the need for confidence 
was paramount. 

Early in February the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee began hearings to 
discover methods to end the depres- 
sion. In the mass of evidence gath- 
ered by Senators during the next few 
weeks all kinds of remedies were sug- 
gested, among them settlement of the 
war debts, recognition of Soviet Rus- 
sia, dictatorship, the balancing of the 
budget, the lowering of tariffs, sound 
money, reform of the banking system 
and a gold embargo. Two things 
seemed to stand out above everything 
else as these financiers, industrialists, 
statesmen and economists passed be- 
fore the Senate committee. The first 
was a unanimity of belief in the need 
for a general rebuilding of the eco- 
nomic structure; the second was the 
general inability of these same men 
to suggest how the remedies which 
they proposed could be translated into 
fact. For instance, despite reiterated 
demands for a balanced budget, neither 
Myron C. Taylor, president of the 
United States Steel Corporation, nor 
Jackson Reynolds, president of the 
First National Bank of New York, 
could suggest any means of accom- 
plishing that end. 

Before both investigations the fact 
was borne out that none of the busi- 
ness leaders was infallible, that the 
great figures of the “new era’ were 
in truth extremely fallible and in 
many instances downright ignorant. 
Possibly this truth was not new, but 
it helped to make the exponents of 
dictatorship seem ridiculous and to 
cast Congress in a different réle from 
the traditional one of a common 
nuisance. 


THE RAILROAD REPORT 


The most interesting and perhaps 
important event in the recent history 
of American railroads is the report of 
the National Transportation Commit- 
tee. This committee, formed at the 
instance of savings banks and insur- 
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ance companies to investigate the con- 
ditions of the railroads and transpor- 
tation, made public its long-awaited 
report on Feb. 15. The committee as- 
serted immediately that “the railroad 
system must be preserved,”’ but it has- 
tened to advocate regional consolida- 


tions looking to a single national — 


system and the elimination of “excess 
and obsolete lines and equipment.” 
“Unprofitable railroad services should 
be replaced by cheaper alternative 


transport methods” and the roads : 


should be permitted to own competing 
services. The report maintained that 
government support of inefficient 
competing services, such as inland 
waterways, should be ended, while 


motor transport should be regulated — 


and taxed in the public interest. Of 
interest to labor was the committee’s 
stand that “rates, capitalization, sal- 
aries and wages must all follow chang- 


ing economic conditions, but none 


should be sacrificed for the benefit of 
others.” 

In regard to rates the report de- 
clared that the roads were entitled to 
a “reasonable profit” based upon the 
cost of efficient operation and that, 
therefore, the present rule of rate- 


making should be revised. But the 


roads were condemned for not doing 
more to help themselves out of their 
present plight; general management 


should be improved; the roads should 


adopt ‘“‘the competing methods of 
which they complain”; ‘unnecessary 
service should be abandoned; termi- 
nals should be consolidated; haulage 
made more efficient, and methods as 
well as equipment should be modern- 
ized.” In the present emergency, reor- 
ganization should be facilitated, rules 
for ratemaking should be revised and 
the recapture clause by which pros- 
perous roads are required to aid 
weaker roads should be repealed ret- 
roactively. As a final aid to the 
roads, loans from the R. F. C. should 
be granted with less attention to the 
present marketable value of the col- 
lateral offered by the roads. 
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In a supplemental report, Alfred E. 
Smith dissented from this last rec- 
ommendation, as he did from that 
urging revision of the rules for rate- 
making. His greatest divergence from 
his colleagues, however, was his ad- 
vocacy of the abolition of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the 
creation of a department of trans- 
portation under the direction of one 
man. ‘‘What we need,” Mr. Smith said, 
‘fs a new transportation system, not 
endless hearings on a system that 
does not work.” 

Although the committee’s report 
had been anticipated with great inter- 
est, it aroused little comment when 
published. However, it was hard to 
believe that the investigation and re- 
sulting recommendations would he 
wasted, especially if the Roosevelt 
administration carries out its cam- 
paign promise to include the railroads 
in the new deal. 


THE ECONOMIC BACKGROUND 


While Congress and its members 
battled with legislation and problems 
which the economic crisis has brought 
into being, local governments and pri- 
vate corporations carried on a fight 
against the forces which have changed 
the entire aspect of American life. A 
fundamental difficulty is the domes- 
tic debt burden, which requires atten- 
tion no less than intergovernmental 
debts. Momentarily the Middle West 
has settled the farm mortgage prob- 
lem through moratoria; a similar 
remedy is being adopted in many 
States for the protection of the small 
home-owner. Meanwhile, some banks 
and mortgage companies have volun- 
tarily reduced the interest rate on 
mortgages and have acted leniently 
toward those unable to maintain prin- 
cipal or interest payments. Many cor- 
porations have improved their finan- 
cial position by a general policy of 
writing down the value of their hold- 
ings and their liabilities. Deflation 
and liquidation have gone far in the 
general business structure. 


A writing down of the capital struc- 
ture of the railroads, however, has 
been prevented by loans from the R. 
F. C. Although this loan policy has 
been criticized by many economists, 
it has been defended by as outspoken 
a critic of railroading as Joseph B. 
Eastman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; in any case, receiver- 
ships and reorganizations have been 
staved off for the time being. 

The debt burden afflicts American 
cities no less than individuals and cor- 
porations. At a conference of the 
Mayors of some of the great cities, 
held in Washington on Feb. 17, reso- 
lutions were adopted urging Congress 
to authorize the R. F. C. to make 
loans to municipalities which are in 
dire financial straits. The following 
days several Mayors testified before 
the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee that without Federal aid 
municipal bankruptcy lay ahead. 
Mayor Murphy of Detroit summed up 
the situation when he said: ‘The 
enormous debt charges of the cities 
and the tax delinquencies, which now 
reach 40 per cent, are crushing us.” 
“In Detroit,”’ he continued, “the debt 
charge represents 67 cents out of 
every tax dollar. The vast burden of 
destitution is further crushing the cit- 
izens. The city is strapped.” 

Yet many sound students of eco- 
nomics are skeptical of the value of 
the R. F. C. and its policies, maintain- 
ing that the tremendous sums it has 
advanced have served primarily to 
bolster up a debt structure which 
eventually would have to be revised. 
Moreover, these critics declare, the 
R. F. C. may have prevented a panic 
so far, but there is no guarantee that 
it has removed all possibility of panic 
before business life reaches a more 
nearly normal level. 

But loans or no loans, general busi- 
ness conditions showed little change, 
though the steadiness of business ac- 
tivity, even at a low point, was cited 
in some quarters as an encouraging 
sign. Between Jan. 28 and Feb. 25 
The New York Times index of busi- 
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ness activity fluctuated between 54.0 
and 52.3. Various statistical reports 
for the year 1932 help to make clear 
some of the changes that have oc- 
curred in the United States. The Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board has 
estimated that the national income 
for 1932 was about 53 per cent lower 
than in 1929, a fact that is not sur- 
prising when a study of several in- 
dices places American business in 
1932 on a level with that of 1913. 
The spread of banking troubles nat- 
urally affected business activity at the 
end of February. Among the other 
reasons for the slight change in the 
index of business activity during Feb- 
ruary was the continued small out- 
put of automobiles, for which labor 
troubles in Detroit were partly to 
blame. Strikes against intolerable 
working conditions in the plants of 
the Briggs Manufacturing Company, 
which makes automobile bodies for 
the Ford Motor Company, forced the 


latter concern almost entirely to shut 
down early in February. Strikes also 
occurred in the plant of the Hudson 
Motor Company. By the end of the 
month the troubles had ended and pro- 
duction had begun again. 

While the bare chronicle of events 
in the United States is depressing, 
there is cause for hope in the changed 
attitude of many people. Instead of 
thinking about a quick return to 
“‘prosperity,”’ many have come to re- 
alize that the process of revival must | 
be slow and will be dependent upon 
a rather thorough reorganization of 
the nation’s economic life. While the 
more enlightened may have seen this 
necessity for a long while, the Bour- 
bon-minded have had it forced upon 
them by the growing acuteness of the 
economic situation. More striking, 
even if less important, was the wave 
of hope which swept over much of 
the nation as Mr. Roosevelt assumed 
control at Washington. 
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End of Nicaraguan Revolt 


By CHARLES W. HACKETT 
Professor of Latin-American History, University of Texas; 
Current History Associate 


HE settlement of all outstanding 

_ difficulties between General 
Agusto Sandino and the Nicaraguan 
Government was formally reached in 
a pact that was signed on Feb. 3 by 
President Sacasa, General Sandino 
and three of his aides and leaders of 
the Liberal and Conservative parties. 

Under the terms of the pact an 
amnesty was granted to all former 
followers of General Sandino surrend- 
ering their arms within fifteen days 
at San Rafael del Norte, in the De- 
partment of Segovia. One hundred 
Sandinistas, to be selected for one year 
by President Sacasa and General San- 
dino, will be permitted to retain their 


arms and are to serve as a police force 
in the region which they terrorized 
for nearly six years. Subsequently 
this force is to be chosen solely by 
the President. In order to assure the 
pacification of the former rebels, a 
large area will be set aside near the 
Coco River in Segovia Department 
for those who desire to settle as farm- 
ers. It was provided in the peace pact 
that the grant of land should be with- 
in thirty miles of a town and that de- 
tails of its selection and subdivision 
should be handled by the Ministry of 
Agriculture. 

General Sandino returned on Feb. 4 
to San Rafael del Norte, where he is- 
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sued a “circular to all civil and mili- 
tary chiefs of our army, defenders of 


the sovereignty of Nicaragua.” In it 


he announced that he had arranged 
“complete and satisfactory peace for 
Nicaragua,” and ordered all his fol- 
lowers to concentrate immediately at 
San Rafael del Norte with all the war 


material in their custody. Sandino’s 


circular concluded with the statement 
that “there now exist no differences 
of Nicaraguan armies, because we are 
sincerely and truly united with Presi- 
dent Juan B. Sacasa, and our word 
before him carries decisive influence 
for the arrangement of whatever mat- 
ters it is desirable to meet.” 


The followers of General Sandino 
were reported on Feb. 6 to have 
agreed to comply with the peace pact 
signed by their chief, and next day 
1,800 Sandinistas were reported to 


have gathered in San Rafael del Norte 


to lay down their arms. Groups failing 
to obey orders of General Sandino to 
comply with the peace pact were to 
be pursued by the National Guard, 


with the full cooperation of General 


Sandino. 


MEXICAN AFFAIRS 


The sixteenth anniversary of the 
adoption of the present Mexican Con- 
stitution was celebrated on Feb. 5. 
The Senate held a commemorative 
session, after which its members de- 
posited a wreath at the tomb of 
Venustiano Carranza, who convoked 
the Congress that completed the pres- 
ent Constitution on Feb. 5, 1917. 
Ceremonies were also held at the 
Statue of Independence, where rest 
the remains of the heroes of the Mex- 
ican War for Independence. Another 
celebration was held at Valbuena 
Aviation Field, where medals were 
conferred by Minister of War Car- 
denas upon the men who took part in 
the defense of Vera Cruz at the time 
of the American occupation in 1914. 

By a decision handed down by the 
Mexican Supreme Court on Feb. 12, the 
Mexican people cannot rightfully be 
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held responsible for damages caused 
to foreigners by the Huerta Govern- 
ment which was in power in Mexico 
City from February, 1913, to July, 
1914. The case involved a claim ad- 
vanced by a German national, Adolfo 
Stoll, for supplies furnished to the 
Huerta Government and for a forced 
loan exacted from him by a Huer- 
tista General. The case reached the 
courts when Stoll, after his claim had 
been disallowed by the Mexican-Ger- 
man Claims Commission, applied for 
an injunction against the decision of 
the commission. 

A convention for controlling the 
currents and rectifying the course of 
the Rio Grande in the vicinity of Jua- 
rez, Chihuahua and El Paso, Texas, 
was signed in Mexico City on Feb. 1 
by Mexican Foreign Minister Puig 
Casauranc and United States Ambas- 
sador Clark. The convention applies 
to the course of the river for a dis- 
tance of eighty-seven miles below El 
Paso and Juarez but does not relate 
to the Chamizal section, within the 
present limits of El Paso, which has 
long been in dispute between the gov- 
ernments of the two countries. 

The appointment of Sefior Fernando 
Gonzalez Roa as Mexican Ambassa- 
dor to the United States was officially 
announced in Mexico City on Jan. 30. 
Senior Roa, a noted lawyer, has been 
a leading figure in Mexican public life 
for more than thirty years. His dip- 
lomatic career began in 1916, when he 
was named a member of the Mexican 
commission to confer with a United 
States commission, headed by Secre- 
tary of the Interior Lane, to arrange 
for the withdrawal of the Pershing ex- 
pedition from Mexico. He probably at- 
tained his greatest eminence as a 
member of the United States-Mexican 
commission of 1923, which was cre- 
ated to effect an understanding be- 
tween the two governments arising 
from the operation of the agrarian and 
petroleum policies of the Mexican 
Government and also to negotiate spe- 
cial and general claims conventions. 
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The success of the commission in deal- 
ing with these important questions 


was followed by the recognition of the . 


Obregon government by the United 
States. Sefior Roa has been a member 
of the Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion at The Hague and has served as 
a member of the Mexican-French, the 
Mexican-German and the Mexican- 
Spanish claims commissions. 

United States Ambassador J. Reu- 
ben Clark, accompanied by his family, 
left Mexico City on Feb. 14 for Wash- 
ington, where he tendered his resig- 
nation to President Hoover in order 
to allow the incoming Roosevelt ad- 
ministration a free hand in Mexican 
relations. President Hoover accepted 
Ambassador Clark’s resignation with- 
out public comment on Feb. 25. In 
referring to the pending departure of 
Ambassador Clark, El Nacional, the 
Mexican Government organ, said edi- 
torially that he had accomplished his 
diplomatic task “in highly commend- 
able fashion through his dignity, high 
sense of duty and fairness, discreet 
diplomatic conduct and a sincere ef- 
fort at understanding.” The American 
Chamber of Commerce in Mexico City 
announced on Feb. 25 that a petition 
carrying the names of several hun- 
dred resident American business men 
had been forwarded to President-elect 
Roosevelt asking that party affilia- 
tions be overlooked and that Mr. Clark 
be returned to Mexico as Ambassador 
under his administration. 


CUBAN DISORDERS CONTINUE 


Numerous disturbances throughout 
Cuba preceded and attended the cele- 
bration of the republic’s thirty-eighth 
anniversary of its national indepen- 
dence. In Havana Independence Day 
dawned to the accompaniment of 
bursting bombs. Three exploded with- 
out doing serious damage -in the resi- 
dential sections, and five others went 
off in the Spanish Centro Asturiano. 
Military censorship was reported from 
Havana to have veiled with deepest 
secrecy the true situation in the in- 
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terior. (For a general account of the 
situation in Cuba see the article by 
Russell Porter on page 29 of this 
magazine. ) 

A dispatch from Havana, dated 
Feb. 22, to The New York Times, re- 


ported that “the military censors” had 


confiscated that day “115 copies of 
the March issue of the magazine Cur- 
RENT History, charging that an ar- 
ticle entitled, ‘Unrest and Disorder 
in Cuba,’ by Charles W. Hackett, 
Professor of Latin-American History 
at the University of Texas, was preju- 
dicial to the present administration 
in Cuba.” _The correspondent added: 
“Although the deluge of criticism of 
the Cuban Government in the United 
States press concerning the censor- 
ship imposed on United States publi- 
cations imported into the island has 
brought repeated denials from gov- 
ernment authorities that no such cen- 
sorship exists, it is noticeable that 
magazines arriving here containing 
articles which show the present 
régime in an uncomplimentary light 
continue to be barred from sale.” 
Rumors on Feb. 27 that something 
approximating revolution existed in 
the interior provinces of Cuba were 
based upon various violent acts of 
the previous days. Three attempts in 
four days were made to destroy prop- 
erties of the United Railways. Bands 
of rebels were reported in the prov- 
inces of Oriente, Camaguey and Santa 
Clara. The wrecking of a freight train 
in which two members of the crew 
were killed was attributed to sabo- 
tage. Bombs destroyed two small 
bridges in Camaguey Province, and 
other bombs exploded in cities of 
Santa Clara and Camaguey Provinces, 
where cane fields continued to be 
burned. It is estimated that 25,000,000 
pounds of sugar have been burned 
since the present grinding season 
started. Nevertheless, official sources 
continued to blame Communists and 
unemployed for such disturbances as 
were admitted. Although army head- 
quarters denied there had been any 
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movement of troops, two squadrons 
of the tactical unit stationed at Santa 
Clara were ordered out against cane- 
burners. 

A second diplomatic incident be- 
tween the Spanish Embassy and the 
Cuban Government since the first of 
the year regarding the arrest of Span- 
ish students occurred on Feb. 6. An 
automobile in which two students, 
Luis Fuentes Guzman and José 
Manuel Alem4n, were riding collided 
with that of Representative Felipe 
Gonzalez Sarrain. The youths were ar- 
rested and placed in Principe Fortress 
at the disposition of the Military Su- 
pervisor of Havana Province. Guzman 
was formerly a law student at Havana 
University, but was expelled in 1928 
by Presidential decree for his anti- 


administration activities; last August 
he was released from the Isle of Pines 
Penitentiary, where he had been held 
incomunicado for eight months. Upon 
the arrest of Guzman the Spanish 
Embassy advised the Havana Chief of 
Police that Guzman was a Spanish 
subject and demanded guarantees for 
his life. 


HONDURAN PRESIDENT 
INSTALLED 


General Tiburcio Carias, Nationalist 
party leader, and General Abraham 
Williams, descendant of a  distin- 
guished British family, were inaugu- 
rated President and Vice President, 
respectively, of Honduras on Feb. 1. 
President Carias succeeded President 
Vicente Mejia Colindres. 


Peace Efforts in South America 


By HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 
Professor of Romance Languages, George Washington University; 
Current History Associate 


HE prospects for complete cessa- 
tion of hostilities in the two bor- 
der disputes that have disturbed the 
peace of South America during recent 
months seemed bright as February 
ended, though there were times dur- 
ing the preceding weeks when a peace- 
ful outcome appeared more remote 
than ever, particularly in the Leticia 
controversy. Actual fighting, which 
the neutrals had tried so sedulously 
to prevent, occurred between Colom- 
bian and Peruvian forces in the Leti- 
cia region, and the war spirit in Lima 
manifested itself in a fiery speech by 
President Sanchez Cerro and in a mob 
attack upon the Colombian Legation. 
On Feb. 27, however, it was an- 
nounced from Geneva that both Co- 
lombia and Peru had notified the 
League of Nations that orders had 
been given to cease hostilities. In the 


Chaco conflict, while reports on Feb. 
28 indicated that Bolivian forces were 
still attacking in the Nanawa sector, 
and that a new attack on Fort Toledo 
had been launched, the neutrals’ pro- 
posals for a cessation of hostilities 
had been accepted by Paraguay “with 
slight and unimportant modifica- 
tions,” and were reported to be under 
consideration by Bolivia. Only a week 
before it was announced that Para- 
guay would shortly declare war on 
Bolivia, a little formality that seems 
to have gone out of fashion in territo- 
rial disputes, although the new meth- 
od has the advantage of not commit- 
ting the participants as irrevocably as 
the old. Even now one should not be 
oversanguine about peace, because it 
is still possible for one or the other 
of the countries concerned to “upset 
the applecart” by even the slightest of 
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indiscretions or the least trace of 
stubbornness. 

An interesting aspect of the neutral 
efforts has been the shift of emphasis 
in neutral activity from Washington 
to Geneva, in the case of the Leticia 
affair, and from Washington to San- 


tiago with respect to the Chaco. In 


the former instance the League of 
Nations’ Committee of Three, headed 
by Sean Lester of the Irish Free State, 
was the chief factor, earnestly sup- 
ported by the United States. In the 
latter the proposals came from the 
ABC nations, cooperating with Peru, 
and grew out of the conference held 
at Mendoza, Argentina, on Feb. 1 by 
the Argentine and Chilean Foreign 
Ministers. It was, it will be recalled, 
the Washington Commission of Neu- 
trals that appealed to the neighboring 
nations—Argentina, Brazil, Chile and 
Peru—to exert pressure for the cessa- 
tion of the Chaco warfare. Thus in 
both instances the United States 
clearly indicated that its sole object 
was the restoration of peace, and that 
the State Department was willing to 
play a secondary role if necessary in 
order to bring it about. 

While in foreign capitals American 
disinterestedness was thus being dem- 
onstrated, in Washington one of the 
most unsavory chapters in recent 
economic history was again brought 
to public attention by the Senate 
Banking Committee investigation of 
stock-market transactions. In testi- 
mony before the committee on Feb. 
27 it was admitted by officials of the 
National City Company that it had 
participated in the flotation of Peru- 
vian loans in the United States al- 
though confidential files of the com- 
pany showed the Peruvian Govern- 
ment at that time to be “an adverse 
moral and political risk.” The bonds 
are now selling at a small fraction of 
' their original price. (For a discussion 
of investors’ losses in South Amer- 
ican securities, see CURRENT HISTORY 
for February, 1932, pages 720-722.) 
The Peruvian episode, however, is only 
one of a series of ill-advised loan flota- 


tions of South American securities in 
which indifference to investors’ inter- 
ests, bad judgment and, sometimes, 
criminal folly seem to have been 
mingled. But the South American 
scandal is of a piece with the Kreuger 
& Toll affair and other instances of 
international banking mistakes made 
before the depression. 


PROPOSED ARMS EMBARGO 


The arms embargo proposed by 
President Hoover at the suggestion of 
the State Department had no chance 
of passage by either house before the 
end of the lame-duck session. Action 
in the Senate had been blocked by 
Senator Bingham, and although the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee re- 
ported the bill, the Rules Committee 
denied a hearing upon it and Speaker 
Garner refused to let it come up under 
suspension of the rules. As reported, 
the bill carried an amendment to limit 
the President’s authority to the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

Strong opposition to the arms em- 
bargo proposal was expressed by Sen- 
ator Borah in a statement on Feb. 28, 
after learning that Great Britain had 
imposed an embargo on Japan and 
China. Such an embargo, he said, 
was equivalent, under prevailing con- 
ditions, to taking sides with Japan. 
Application of the idea to the South 
American disputes was discussed in 
the Council of the League of Nations, 
after the League had been informed 
that Great Britain and France were 
ready to cut off shipments of arms 
and war materials to Paraguay and 
Bolivia. Dr. Wellington Koo, Chinese 
representative at Geneva, supported 
the suggestion for a “two-way” em- 
bargo against Bolivia and Paraguay, 
on the ground that there was doubt 
as to which of the nations was the ag- 
gressor, while criticizing the British 
embargo in the case of Japan and 
China, doubtless because of the impli- 
cations of the League report on Man- 
churia. 

The discussion of the proposed em- 
bargo brought out the difficulty of 
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applying an embargo with full equity 
in any given case. Commentators 
have pointed out that unless there is 
world-wide application of the em- 
bargo it is useless, and that if di- 
rected at both belligerents it actually 
favors the one best prepared before 
the outbreak of hostilities (often the 
aggressor in fact). Another objection 
is based on the difficulty of deter- 
mining the aggressor. In a strong 
letter to the New York Herald 
Tribune Professor Edwin M. Bor- 
chard of Yale argued that the pro- 
posed legislation here would also be 
unconstitutional, since it would give 
to the President ‘‘the power to make 
treaties without the consent of the 
Senate, to enter into alliances with- 
out the consent of the Senate, to vio- 
late the neutrality laws of the United 
States by embargoing shipments to 
- one of the belligerents, and, in effect, 
to declare war on the country thus 
selected.” ; 
Another factor involved in the ap- 
plication of an embargo in the Chaco 
conflict is Bolivia’s treaty right to 
import merchandise through Chilean 
ports, based on the Chilean-Bolivian 
treaty of 1904. According to news 
dispatches, a discussion has been go- 
ing on between Chile and Bolivia as 
to whether war materials were in- 
cluded in this treaty right, Bolivia 
holding that they were, Chile that 
they were not. Since practically all 
Bolivia’s war materials enter through 
the Chilean ports of Arica and An- 
tofagasta, Chile’s action in imposing 
an embargo might be disastrous to 
Bolivia. It was reported that Chile 
recently held up some of these sup- 
plies, but finally released them after 
Bolivia had made _ representations. 
According to the same report, the re- 
quest of Paraguay’s President for a 
declaration of war against Bolivia 
was based on this incident, since a 
declaration of war would establish 
Bolivia’s status as a belligerent and 
thus perhaps strengthen Chile’s hand 
with respect to an embargo. But on 
March 2 the Paraguayan Congress 


hy 


had not acted upon President Ayala’s 
message. . 

American critics of the embargoidea 
have also brought up the use of the 
existing Presidential embargo power 
(applicable only to prevent internal 
strife) by Presidents Taft and Wilson 
toward Mexico. Wilson’s withdrawal 
of the embargo materially aided the 
Carranza revolution. 

It is unfortunate, but perhaps nat- 
ural, that the interests of arms manu- 
facturers have apparently had such a 
prominent part in discussions of the 
proposal. Advocates of the proposal 
point out, for instance, that Senator 
Bingham comes from Connecticut, in 
two cities of which (New Haven and 
Bridgeport) large munitions plants 
are located. 


THE LETICIA AFFAIR 


The expected clash between Colom- 
bian forces proceeding to recapture 
Leticia and the Peruvians took place 
on Feb. 14, when Peruvian planes 
bombed the Colombian gunboat Cor- 
doba in the Putumayo River and, ac- 
cording to Colombian reports, were 
driven off by Colombian planes. Peru- 
vian reports, however, indicated that 
the Colombians were the aggressors. 
On the following day the Colombians 
took the town of Tarapaca, on the 
Putumayo, at the northern end of the 
Amazon corridor over which the 
Leticia dispute occurred. No casual- 
ties were reported. Further bombing 
attacks by Peruvian planes consti- 
tuted the only other activity in the 
region reported at the time of writing. 

Warlike preparations on the part 
of both Colombia and Peru were re- 
ported throughout February. Colom- 
bia, for instance, floated a national 
defense loan of $10,000,000, inaugu- 
rated new war and income taxes and 
established military conscription for 
all males between 20 and 45. A Presi- — 
dential decree in Peru forbade the is- 
suance of passports to males between 
the ages of 21 and 25 in order to re- 
tain all men of fighting age. 

The attack on the Colombian Lega- 


mentioned, occurred on Feb. 18. The 
Colombian Minister, Fabio Lozano 
_Jr., had to flee with his wife and 
daughter, taking refuge in the Chilean 
Legation; later he reached Guayaquil, 
Ecuador, by plane. According to his 
statement, the mob sacked the wine 
cellar, destroyed furniture and burned 
records in the street. Peruvian offi- 
cial statements declared that the 
crowd had merely stoned the legation 
and attributed the incident to the Co- 
lombian Minister’s failure to leave 
Peru immediately after relations were 
severed. On Feb. 21 the Peruvian 
Congress passed a resolution of confi- 
dence in the Ministers of Foreign Af- 
fairs, War and Navy. 


EVENTS IN THE CHACO 


Military activities in the Chaco 
during the month, while apparently 
continuous, did not result in marked 
advantage to either side. The Para- 
guayans were still holding Nanawa, 
the “Verdun” of the Chaco warfare, 
which is almost completely invested 
by the Bolivians. Efforts in the 
northern sector to break through to 
Arce and Alihuata were likewise ap- 
parently fruitless. Similarly, Para- 
guayan efforts to break the lines of 
the Bolivians were repulsed. Artillery 
preparation preceded many of the at- 
tacks, the Bolivians using regular ar- 
tillery, the Paraguayans trench mor- 
tars. At the end of the month Para- 
guayan reports claimed that four Bo- 
livian attacks on Forts Corrales and 
Toledo were repulsed with heavy 
losses. 

One result of the fighting in the 
Chaco may be the departure of the 
5,000 Mennonite colonists, who for 
five years have been struggling to 
_ bring 75,000 acres under cultivation. 
If they leave, the Chaco will lose 
about one-sixth of its white popula- 
tion and one-fourth of its cultivated 
land will revert to the jungle. Only 
last Summer the League of Nations 
paid the expenses of some of the 
colonists to migrate to the Chaco from 
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tion in Lima, which has already been 


Manchuria, when the conflict between 
the Chinese and Japanese made peace- 
ful farming impossible. Among the 
colonists are pacifist Mennonites from 
the United States, descendants of 
German immigrants to Russia who 
fled from the anti-religious program 
of the Soviet Government, and Men- 
nonite colonists who failed to find in 
Mexico the peace they sought. Co- 
religionists in Holland and Germany 
had planned to join the colony in the 
Chaco ultimately. 


SOUTH AMERICAN UNREST 


President Justo of Argentina en- 
tered upon his second year in office 
on Feb. 20, with Argentina still under 
the “state of siege’ declared last De- 
cember after the discovery of Radical 
plots against the government. Presi- 
dent Justo has not, however, replaced 
any of the provincial Governors or 
suspended elections. Release of for- 
mer President Irigoyen was ordered 
by the Federal courts on Feb. 23. The 
Minister of the Interior announced 
that the court order would be obeyed, 
although the government had refused 
to obey a similar order issued a week 
before on behalf of Dr. Marcelo T. de 
Alvear, also a former President. The 
government based its refusal on the 
extraordinary powers granted it un- 
der the “state of siege.” Both leaders 
had been accused of complicity in 
Radical plots. . 

Argentine farmers, principally in 
the Provinces of Cordoba and Santa 
Fé, on Feb. 1 initiated an agrarian 
strike, for the purpose of securing a — 
moratorium on debts, reduction in tax 
appraisals, interest cuts and a fixed 
price for corn. 

A threatened civil war in Uruguay 
seemed to be averted when, on Feb. 15, 
Luis Alberto de Herrera, leader of the 
Nationalist party, announced that his 
followers would not carry out the 
threat of “direct action” against the 
government of President Gabriel Ter- 
ra. Contending that the present com- 
mission form of government by the 
National Administrative Council had 
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proved inadequate, the President had 
urged constitutional reforms to abol- 
ish it. Socialist members of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies presented a motion 
on Feb. 10 to impeach the President. 
Under the Constitution of 1917, the 
executive power is in the hands of an 
administrative council of nine mem- 
bers. Opponents of the President al- 
lege that because the two minority 
parties have combined to control the 
council (and therefore patronage) 
the President wishes to change the 
system. 

In Ecuador, according to a dis- 
patch of Feb. 18, a student demon- 
stration over the arrest of one of 
their number because of seditious ac- 
tivities seemed likely to result in the 
closing of the University of Quito. 

A number of members of the 
Workers Federation in Chile were ar- 
rested on Feb. 25, after an alleged 
discovery of a Communist plot in- 
volving soldiers and sailors. Head- 
quarters of the ‘‘Reds” were said to 
be maintained in Montevideo, Uru- 
guay, and it was stated that the 


Chilean uprising was to be the first 
of a series affecting other countries. 
Uncertainty as to whether the 
scheduled national elections will be 
held in Brazil on May. 3 has caused 
considerable unrest in that country. 
The North favors postponement, 
while the South, including the States 
of Rio de Janeiro and Minas Geraes, 
opposes it. A majority is believed to 
favor holding the elections as prom- 
ised, in spite of the fact that enrol- 
ment so far has been small, largely ¥ 
because of the restrictions of the elec- 
toral code, which requires finger- 
prints, photographs and other red 
tape. Dr. Oswaldo Aranha, Minister 
of Finance, who had _ previously 
pledged himself to insist on elections 
being held as announced, declared on i 
Feb. 10 that unless the elections were ; 
held on May 3 he would resign and 
return to his native State of Rio 
Grande do Sul. It will be recalled that ; 
Dr. Aranha’s sturdy support of the 
government was a factor in its vic- 
tory over the revolting State of Sao 
Paulo last year. . 


Canada’s Reciprocity Move 


By J. BARTLET BREBNER 
Assistant Professor of History, Columbia University; 
Current History Associate 


R. R. B. BENNETT, the Canadian 
Prime Minister and leader of 
the Conservative party, surprised 
Canada on Feb. 20 by announcing in 
the Dominion Parliament that his 
government was desirous of effecting 
a reciprocal trade treaty with the 
United States, but expected the first 
move to come from Washington. 
“There is,” he said, “an earnest desire 
on the part of the Canadian people 
* * * to take advantage of the mar- 
kets afforded by the most populous 
community in the world.” 
This blessing by Mr. Bennett on an 


idea which his party had traditionally 
opposed was not unqualified, but it 
was the first public recognition by a 
Conservative leader of the identity 
which existed between President-elect 
Roosevelt’s policy of “reciprocal trade 
treaties” and the policy which Can- 
ada has pursued since 1921, and which 
was so broadly followed last Summer 
at the Ottawa conference. Mr. Ben- 
nett referred to the forthcoming 
World Economic Conference and ex- 
pressed the hope that it would check 
economic nationalism and that the 
principle of reciprocal commercial 
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agreement would gain the ascendancy. 

This unexpected announcement nat- 
urally aroused much speculation, par- 
ticularly when it was later revealed 
that Henry Morgenthau Jr., had been 
sent to Ottawa by Mr. Roosevelt to 
inquire as to the prospects of a recip- 
rocal trade treaty, and that the Ca- 
nadian Minister to Washington had 
conferred with the President-elect. 
These events, coupled with Mr. Ben- 
nett’s visit to London and the trend 
of the Anglo-American debt negotia- 
tions, led many to believe that Great 
Britain, Canada and the United States 
would attend the World Economic 
Conference after having reached im- 
portant preliminary understandings. 
The reception to Mr. Bennett’s trial 
balloon was favorable in the United 
States Congress and in the Canadian 
Parliament. Canadian opinion held 
that after twelve years of successive- 
ly higher American tariffs, the Otta- 
wa agreements had awakened the 
United States to the loss of her best 
customer. 

Canada needed a stimulant to her 
commerce which, since October, has 
fallen below the figures of a year 
earlier. Exports averaged about 80 
per cent and imports about 72 per 
cent. The trade surplus remained sub- 
stantial, but the total trade continued 
to decline. Increased exports to Great 
Britain were in line with the Ottawa 
agreements, but British imports de- 
clined and their true significance was 
obscured by calculating the pound 
sterling at its old parity. Recently 
The Annalist published its estimate 
of the Canadian balance of payments 
in 1932. Against foreign obligations 
of $271,000,000, it set the exact 
equivalent in the sum of $82,000,000 
trade surplus, $62,000,000 gold ex- 
port and $127,000,000 tourist expen- 
ditures. 

Grain prices were about 20 cents 
lower than a year ago. In the first 
six months of the crop season, Can- 
ada exported 48 per cent more wheat 
in volume than in 1931-32, but the 
increase was only 32 per cent in value. 


The results of denying British prefer- 
ence to Canadian grain not shipped 
from Canada have not been entirely 
as expected. The question of prefer- 
ence on the second test cargo which 
went from New York in the S. S. 


_ Britannic was referred to London by 


the Liverpool authorities and prefer- 
ence was refused, apparently because 
the grain had been stored in New 
York while in transit. The port of 
Vancouver, B. C., has profited greatly 
by this ruling, but the Canadian At- 
lantic ports have not done so well. 
From mid-December to the end of 
January they handled 3,439,000 bush- 
els of Canadian grain, while the 
American Atlantic ports, whose ex- 
ports of Canadian grain were exclud- 
ed from the British market, handled 
5,082,000 bushels. 

The long-awaited Canadian Tariff 
Board demanded in the Ottawa agree- 
ments was created on Feb. 6. The 
chairman, Justice G. H. Sedgwick of 
the Ontario Supreme Court, was wel- 
comed, although regarded as inexperi- 
enced in commercial matters. The 
vice chairman, Milton Campbell, Pro- 
gressive member of Parliament from 
Mackenzie, Saskatchewan, was re- 
garded as a political appointee by | 
both Conservatives and Liberals. The 
third member, Charles Hebert, has 
had ten years of experience in the 
wholesale grocery business in Mon- 
treal, but struck many observers as 
being young for so responsible a posi- 
tion. 

The behavior of the South African 
pound in swiftly declining from gold 
parity to about the level of sterling 
affected London sentiment toward 
the Canadian dollar, particularly in 
the light of increased Anglo-Canadian 
and decreased Canadian-American 
trade. On Feb. 1 the Canadian dollar 
fell to 20 per cent below the American 
in London and 18144 per cent in New 
York. It recovered slightly, but stood 
at about 83 cents in New York during 
most of February. About $4,000,000 
in gold was sent from Canada to the 
United States. The Dominion Govern- 
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ment succeeded pretty well in putting | 
a quietus on talk of inflation by point- 
ing out that increased taxation would 
be the only way to meet foreign obli- 
gations. 

The railway situation remained 
doubtful. The Senate repudiated a 
merger of the two systems and the 
Canadian Pacific Railway opposed the 
proposed joint arbitral board. 

J. H. Thomas, Secretary of State 
for the Dominions, announced in Lon- 
don on Feb. 22 the creation of a royal 
commission to examine into New- 
foundland finance. Lord Amulree was 
to act as chairman, with two Canadi- 


ans to assist him—Sir William Sta- 


vert of Montreal, nominated by New- 
foundland, and C. A. Magrath, nomi- 
nated by Canada. 


BRITAIN’S ECONOMIC DECLINE 


The recently prevailing mood in 
Great Britain has been one of system- 
atic self-reassurance, but this has not 
been supported by events. The Board 
of Trade has calculated that the 1932 


_ deficit in the total relation of British 


expenditures and receipts was £59,- 
000,000. The January trade figures 
showed a decline in exports, both from 
the previous month and from the cor- 
responding month in 1932. Imports 
amounted to £54,124,000 (£62,149,000 
in 1931); exports, £33,395,000 (£36,- 
362,000); deficit, £20,729,000 (£25,- 
787,000). Unemployment rose by 179,- 
778 to 2,903,065, and the increase 
was not entirely owing to seasonal 
changes. The transfer of many of the 
unemployed from insurance benefits 
to poor law relief was seriously strain- 
ing local government bodies, and on 
Feb. 17 Liverpool sent a delegation 
to London to seek assistance in its 
increased responsibilities. 

These signs of a continued deepen- 
ing of the economic depression were 
somewhat obscured by the success of 
the Treasury and the Bank of Eng- 
land in repurchasing more than enough 
gold to make up for the December 
payment to the United States. These 
operations, carried on through the ex- 
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change equalization account, reflect- 


ed the characteristic seasonal rise in 


sterling as accentuated by the bank- — 


ing crisis in the United States. The 
government in its successful efforts 
to keep the pound at about $3.40 had 
to buy dollars, with which it in turn 
bought gold and thus replenished with 
gold both the exchange equalization 
account and the Bank of England. It 
was suggested in some circles that, 
apart from the necessity of having 
gold to meet any later seasonal de- 
cline in sterling, the government may 
also have had in mind the possible 
settlement of the war debt to the 
United States by a lump sum pay- 
ment. The official explanation made 
by Neville Chamberlain was that they 
were trying to avoid being at the 
mercy of “large sums of foreign 
money, which are bad money in the 
sense that we cannot rely on retaining 
them.” 

Belief in the evils of the gold stand- 
ard showed some signs of becoming 
an article of popular economic faith, 
as repeated official statements denied 
any intention of a return to it in the 
near future. Neville Chamberlain’s 
creed that “sterling is more stable 
than gold as a measure of value” was 
generally believed, for it was corrobo- 
rated by a continued slight decline in 
prices. In fact, British defenders of 


the gold standard were in complete 


retreat, leaving the traders, who want 
a cheap pound, in command of the 
situation. 


The conferences between Sir Ronald 
Lindsay and the Cabinet over the 
war-debt situation were prolonged and 
brought an end to public announce- 
ments as to what Great Britain would 
or would not do. Negotiations with the 
incoming American administration 
were initiated. The great problem was 
to find some items with which to bar- 
gain. The proportions of Anglo-Amer- 
ican trade were almost 5 to 1 against 
the United Kingdom. Its tariff bar- 
riers were almost negligible compared 
with those of the United States. Some 
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THE BRITISH EMPIRE Rea it 


hope of a revision of the Ottawa 
agreements was raised when the Cana- 
_ dian Minister at Washington also con- 
ferred with President-elect Roosevelt, 
but it was difficult to see how such 
revision would greatly alter Anglo- 
American economic relations. The 
situation was resolving itself into a 
search for a symbol of concession by 
Great Britain in return for a new debt 
settlement. One outstanding result 
was a growing determination tomake 
the World Economic Conference pro- 
duce some scheme or other calculated 
to revive international trade in some- 
thing besides bullion. 

The estimates preliminary to the 
annual budget forecast little in the 
way of economy. Reduction in the civil 
estimates reflected little more than 
the transfer of some of the relief for 
unemployment from central to local 
authorities. On the other hand, the 
three fighting services were anxious 
to end the economies of 1932. The 
navy put the complete 1931 building 
program into effect and the prevail- 
ing governmental sentiment, in the 
light of the failure of the Disarma- 
ment Conference and of events in the 
Far Hast, was that the reduction in 
British defense expenditures during 
the past three years was poor policy. 


AN IRISH FIVE-YEAR PLAN | 


President de Valera of the Irish 
Free State and his Cabinet, since their 
success at the polls, have pretty well 
confined their public program to plans 
for “a Christian social order,” not 
communistic, as they have been care- 
ful to explain, but along the lines sug- 
gested by Pope Leo XIII and the pres- 
ent Pope. Viewed from outside, their 
schemes for an economic council and 
a five-year plan looked like an Irish 
variety of the prevailing economic na- 
tionalism, but internally they really 
involved an economic and social revo- 
lution. In order to become economical- 
ly self-sufficient, Ireland must change 
from being a country of landlords, 
. eattle-raisers and a few manufactur- 


ers for foreign markets, with a sup- 
porting peasantry, to a country of 
small holdings, small-scale manufac- 
ture and small business. “Frugal com- 
fort for many” was the award which 
de Valera held out for those who 
would work hard for it. 


The problem of internal order 
seems to have diminished. Just after 
the election the White Army was 
somewhat aggressive in its recruiting 
proposals, but later in the month a 
number of rather dramatic resigna- 
tions indicated that the movement 
was subsiding. The Irish Republican 
Army continued to exert pressure on 
the President and he appeared to 
yield them a scapegoat by removing 
General Owen O’Duffy from his of- 
fice as Commissioner of Police. Gen- 
eral appeals for unity to the old (Pro- 
testant) Unionists and to Ulster were 
made by de Valera, but in the nature 
of things these could be gestures only. 


Resignedly the country awaited rev- 
elation of the economic and financial 
situation. External trade fell by £19,- 
000,000 in 1932 and unemployment in- 
creased ominously. The budget deficit 
was reported to be £7,000,000, or about 
30 per cent of the cost of government. 
The retained annuities, amounting to 
£4,500,000, could be applied to reduce 
this. No one believed that they would 
be paid to Great Britain, but there 
were a few indications of forthcoming 
Anglo-Irish negotiations. The country 
has been financed by Treasury bills, 
but the government must soon resort 
to public loans. / 


AUSTRALIA’S RECOVERY 


Australia’s remarkable recovery 
from her economic and fiscal ills was 
signalized at the beginning of Feb- 
ruary by a further step toward nor- 
mal finance. The Federal Loan Coun- 
cil, meeting in Melbourne, agreed with 
the Commonwealth Bank that the 
Federal and State Governments would 
stop financing public works by means 
of Treasury notes and after June 30 
turn to the open market for their 
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needs. During the reconstruction 
some £90,000,000 in Treasury bills pro- 
vided a “cushion” for the govern- 
ments, much as has been the practice 
in Great Britain and the United 
States. Now that the Premiers’ plan 
has succeeded, this amount will be re- 
duced. Owing to the world decline 
in commodity prices, this enormous 
expansion of public credit was not re- 
flected in a rise in Australian prices. 


THE NEW ZEALAND POUND 


In New Zealand the recent devalua- 
tion of the pound at the demand of the 
farmers has seriously divided the peo- 
ple. One of the chief criticisms has 
been that it has violated the spirit of 
the Ottawa agreements not to in- 


' erease tariffs. This has been borne 


out by renewed Canadian protests 
over the importation of New Zealand 
butter. 


SOUTH AFRICAN POLITICS 


South African politics were tem- 
pestuous and confused during the 
February session of the Union Parlia- 
ment. Violent personal exchanges be- 
tween General Hertzog and General 
Smuts and their followers were ag- 
gravated by a serious split in the Na- 
tionalist government, which had been 
sustained by the vote of confidence 
of Feb. 1. Tielman Roos was unable 
to reach an understanding with either 
of the major parties. This intolerable 
situation inevitably produced negoti- 
ations for coalition. General Hertzog, 
acting independently of his party 
caucus, wrote to General Smuts on 
Feb. 14 outlining seven almost com- 
pletely acceptable conditions for a 
National government. The personal 


antipathy between the two old leaders 


made negotiations difficult, but it 
was believed at the end of the month 
that sufficient agreement had been 
reached to allow dissolution of the 


present Parliament and a general elec- — 
tion in July. 


QUIET IN INDIA 


The Indian scene has remained 
quiet during the consideration of the 
new Constitution. In England the re- 
actionary Conservatives, in their own 
associations and in Parliament, have 
tried unsuccessfully to delay or alter 
the reforms, and the nature of this 
opposition has tended to make Indian 
opinion value more highly the conces- 
sions which have been made. In spite 
of some pressure for Gandhi’s release, 
he has remained in prison, the reason 
being that he has declared that if re- 
leased he would immediately devote 
all his talents to stimulating the civil 
disobedience movement. His wife was 
arrested on Feb. 4 for illegal political 
activities and sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment. On Feb. 26 the gov- 
ernment of India reaffirmed its atti- 
tude to the Congress party and its 
civil disobedience campaign by pro- 
scribing the March meeting in Calcut- 
ta of the All-India National Congress. 


GOLD IN KENYA 


The native evictions from the newly 
discovered gold fields in Kenya were 
vigorously discussed in England by 
public and Parliament early in Feb- 
ruary. In spite of castigation of both 
the Kenya and British Governments, 
the British Parliament adopted a mo- 
tion approving the eviction of 300 na- 
tive families, in an area of 1,000 acres, 
on Feb. 8. Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister, 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
defended the policy and said that its 
effects had been greatly exaggerated. 
The issues involved were far-reaching, 
however, and deep differences of opin- 
ion were expressed, particularly as to 
the prospect of Kenya producing an- 
other Rand with all its industrial ac- 
companiments, 
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France Debates Taxation 


By GILBERT CHINARD* 


HE Daladier Cabinet, the French 

Government which succeeded that 
of Paul-Boncour, defied the prophe- 
cies of a very short life and during 
the first month of its precarious ex- 
istence successfully weathered all par- 
liamentary storms. M. Daladier’s dec- 
laration of policy, dealing particularly 
with the financial situation, was favor- 
ably received by the Chamber and 
was approved by a vote of 370 to 200. 
Although refusing to endorse offi- 
cially the program of the new gov- 
ernment, the Socialists and their 
leader, Léon Blum, felt inclined to 
support it “with reservations,” while 
M. Herriot during the discussion gave 
the government the full support of 
the Radical Socialist party. 

The Cabinet took office in an at- 
mosphere of discontent and criticism. 
Following a recent speech of Joseph 
Caillaux, André Tardieu, who had re- 
mained silent since last Summer, 
called for radical reforms in a public 
lecture widely reproduced in the 
French press. He pointed out that 


*Professor Chinard, with this issue, re- 
places the late Professor Othon G. Guer- 
lac as Current History Associate con- 
tributing the monthly survey of events 
in France and Belgium. Born and edu- 
cated in France, he began his career in 
this country in 1908, as an instructor in 
French at the College of the City of New 
York; subsequently he taught at Brown 
University and the University of Cali- 
fornia. Joining the faculty of Johns 
Hopkins University in 1919, he has been 
since 1925 a member of the Walter Hines 
Page School of International Relations as 
Professor of French and Comparative Lit- 
erature. He is the author of a number 
of works on French and American 
literature and history, the most impor- 
tant being his Jefferson, the Apostle of 
Americanism (1928), and other hooks re- 
sulting from his extensive studies of 
Thomas Jefferson. 


owing to parliamentary instability the 
republic had been governed by no less 
than ninety successive Cabinets dur- 
ing the sixty years of its existence; 
that four-fifths of the taxes were paid 
by 60,000 citizens and, insisting on 
the desirability of closer cooperation 
between the Parliament and the peo- 
ple, suggested a system of referendum 
and longer terms for members of Par- 
liament. A few days earlier, in a letter 
printed in L’Action Francaise, the Duc 
de Guise, Royalist leader and preten- 
der to the French throne, had at- 
tempted to inject himself into French 
politics. Addressing the veterans, pub- 
lic employes and taxpayers, he called 
attention to the defects of the Repub- 
lican régime. This appeal does not 
seem to have caused any particular 
uneasiness to the government, but 
President Lebrun at the annual din- 
ner of the Republican newspaper 
men recognized that the budgetary 
situation of France was very serious 
and that the deficit demanded imme- 
diate attention and rigorous reform. 
With strong emphasis on the finan- 
cial crisis, the Daladier Cabinet intro- 
duced a bill calling for a total saving 
of $222,640,000, of which $96,680,000 
was to come from a reduction in ex- 
penses, $106,720,000 from new taxes 
and redistribution of existing taxes 
and $19,240,000 from other sources. 
In this project a temporary reduction 
in salaries above $800 was to provide 
$18,360,000, while it was hoped that 
more efficient collection of the exist- 
ing taxes, evaded by a large number 
of taxpayers,- would yield a substan- 
tial amount. But it was frankly ad- 
mitted that the greater part of the 
proposed reduction would have to be 
provided by a reduction of govern- 
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mental expenditures. The totals pre- 
sented were a compromise between 
those of the two preceding Cabinets— 
somewhat more drastic than the proj- 
ect of Germain Martin and somewhat 
less so than the bill submitted by M. 
Chéron. 

The Cabinet adopted a cut of $25,- 
520,000 in military and naval expendi- 
tures proposed by the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Chamber and allowed a 
reduction of $10,000,000 from salaries 
and pensions. In the preamble to the 
bill it was explained that the details 
of the plan could not be discussed im- 
mediately, but that the object was to 
wipe out the greater part of an esti- 
mated deficit of $240,000,000 with a 
minimum of new taxation. 

The discussion on the budget pro- 
posals in the Chamber began in a con- 
ciliatory manner. Léon Blum, the So- 
cialist leader, declared that he would 
not bring forward the proposals he 
had prepared as an alternative to the 
provisions of the Chéron bill, and the 
measure was adopted without essen- 
tial modifications. It was sent to the 
Senate on Feb. 14 and there met with 
more opposition. The Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate took particular 
exception to the reductions proposed 
in the military and naval budgets, 
which were considered as_ seriously 
endangering the security of France. 
These particular provisions of the bill 
were rejected by the Senate, without 
entailing the fall of the Cabinet, since 
the issue had not been made one of 
confidence. The bill was sent back to 
the Chamber of Deputies, whose com- 
mittee insisted upon the original pro- 
posal, and then returned to the Senate 
practically as it stood at first. Upon 
assurances by M. Daladier that the 
efficiency of the army could be main- 
tained, and after a long discussion, 
the Senate by a vote of 180 to 118 af- 
firmed its confidence in the govern- 
ment and approved the $20,000,000 re- 
duction in military expenditures. 

Meanwhile the government had been 
harassed by protests from many quar- 
ters. The recently formed taxpayers’ 
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association has become very active, 
holding frequent meetings and send- 


ing delegates to the government to © 


protest against any increase in taxa- 
tion. Associations for woman suffrage 
have passed resolutions endorsing the 
old principle of “no taxation without 
representation” and have threatened 
to refuse to pay taxes unless women 
were granted the vote. An organiza- 
tion known as the Union of Economic 
Interests, boasting of the support of 
700,000 merchants, protested against 
fiscal inequality and excessive public 
expenditures. As a further protest the 
members closed their shops for a day. 
This strike of the shopkeepers of 
Paris caused very little inconvenience. 


A few days later different organiza- 
tions of government employes under- 
took to carry out a similar protest. 
Among these were the unions of pos- 
tal workers, telegraph employes, pub- 
lic transport workers and elementary 
school teachers. The strike, which 
lasted from ten minutes to one hour, 
took place without incident or seri- 
ous interruption of the public services; 
in schools the children simply enjoyed 
a recess of an hour and a half instead 
of an hour, while the teachers were 
holding special meetings; in the tele- 
graph offices the strikers had as- 
signed some of their members to take 
care of emergencies. On the whole it 
was one of those “gestures” in which 
the French people have always de- 
lighted, but it gave the unions a 
chance to perfect their machinery and 
to realize their strength. On the other 
hand, several associations of public 
servants which are not organized in 
unions, particularly the secondary 
school teachers who form a sort of 
aristocracy, took this opportunity to 
reaffirm their loyalty to the govern- 
ment. 


It cannot be denied, however, that 
the French taxpayers, who for the 
past ten years have accepted almost 
passively the steady annual increases 
in government expenditures and taxes, 
have at last grown restive under the 


FRANCE AND BELGIUM 


burden and now demand drastic cuts 
in the budget. A large body of pen- 
sioners and public employes, however, 
are no less decided that the scale of 
compensation which they have gradu- 
ally obtained from the government 
must be maintained. The opposition of 
these antagonistic interests makes M. 
Daladier’s success highly uncertain. 

Statistics for foreign trade showed 
a heavy adverse balance of $40,000,- 
000 for January as a result of the fall 
of exports and the excess of imports. 
Nevertheless, the French market has 
been reopened to American exporters 
of patent leather. Mass meetings of 
women’s organizations demonstrating 
against foreign goods in favor of 
French products do not seem to have 
affected materially the attitude either 
of the government or of the public. 
A somewhat disquieting symptom of 
economic conditions is apparent in the 
large decrease of foreign tourists. 
Statistics recently published by the 
National Office of Tourism indicate a 
decline of nearly 600,000 visitors for 
the year 1932. French shipping men 
have become decidedly pessimistic. 
George Philippar, president of the 
builders committee, has declared that 
66 per cent of French tonnage is laid 
up and has asked for governmental 
subsidies to pay the wages of the 
crews. 


Confronted wit 


these pressing 
problems, the new ‘Jrinet has ap- 
parently paid but st .! attention to 
foreign questions. Ofticially M. Dala- 
dier has taken no position on the debt, 
although M. Claudel, the French Am- 
bassador to the United States, did 
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have an interview with President-elect 
Roosevelt. Both the Cabinet and the 
Parliament are evidently uneasy at 
the reported attitude of the American 
public regarding debt cancellation. 

In spite of the government diffi- 
culties there seems to be no uneasi- 
ness about the financial soundness of 
the country as a whole. The franc has 
been remarkably steady; the exodus 
of gold has continued at a slow rate, 
but the ratio of reserve cover has re- 
mained practically unchanged at 
about 77 per cent. The government 
was able to float successfully $80,- 
000,000 of postoffice bonds, actually 
a State loan, and it was hoped that 
the finance bill would be adopted 
without serious modification. 


BELGIAN AFFAIRS 


Departing from a long-established 
policy, the Belgian Cabinet has ac- 
cepted the principle of direct financial 
intervention by Belgium in favor of 
the Congo. A request has been placed 
before Parliament for credits amount- 
ing to about $50,040,000 to be spent 
largely on the administration of jus- 
tice, public works and health service. 
A measure to rescind the decree im- 
posing quotas on imports of automo- 
biles or detached parts was adopted 
by the government. Quotas will be re- 
placed by a tariff of 35 per cent on 
all imports, whatever their origin. 

After a vigorous discussion in the 
Belgian Chamber the order of the 
government forbidding the distribu- 
tion of the Socialist paper Le Peuple 
in military barracks was approved by 
84 votes to 69. 


Germany Under the Iron Heel 


By SIDNEY B. FAY 
Professor of History, Harvard University and aa e College; 
Current History Associate 


HE elections for the German Reichs- 
tag and the Prussian Diet, held on 
March 5, resulted in a victory for the 
combined forces of the National So- 


 cialists, led by Chancellor Adolf Hit- 


ler, and the Nationalists. The results 
of the polling for the Reichstag as 
known at an early hour on the morn- 
ing of March 6 were as follows: 


Gain or 
Loss of 
- Party. Votes polled. Seats. Seats. 
National Socialists... 17,300,000 288 +93 
Nationalists ......... 3,100,000 53 + 3 
Social Democrats.... . 000,000 118 — 3 
Communists ........ 4,800,000 81 —19 
Centrists and Bavarian 
People’s Party... 5,500,000 91 + 3 
SEMULCETCO sie kre sieleneieis 1,347,000 17 —4 
POL wee emits Bike ess 389,047,000 648 +73 


In the Prussian Diet election the 
final tabulation of votes cast showed 
on the morning of March 6 the stand- 


ing of the parties as follows: 


Percent- 

Vote. age. 

National Socialists.... 10,333,000 43.0 

Nationalists is... 2,158,000 9.0 
People’s Party ........ 242,000 1 
Christian Socialists.... 215,000 at 
GENEBIStS EC edie sss 3,367,000 14 

UA LO ME ATLY cians obs 164,000 0.7 

SSOGIAIISES! isis cols ie 3,952,000 16.5 

Communists ......5... 3,131,000 13.0 

Sel BS) (fats Saas ey 449,000 1.8 

PROUT EVOCO sar sle No a\olorce 24,008,000 


Thus, in the words of Frederick T. 
Birchall, correspondent of The New 
York Times, “suppression and intimi- 
dation have produced a Nazi-Nation- 


alist triumph. The rest of the world 


may now accept the fact of ultra-Na- 
tionalist domination of the Reich and 
Prussia for a prolonged period with 
whatever results this may entail.” 
What these results may be were indi- 
cated in an Associated Press dispatch 
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which said: “Germany now is well on 
the way to a Fascist dictatorship. 
Chancellor Hitler, by the vote of the 
people, has received the legal tools to 
annihilate the last vestiges of the 
democracy, which he considers a fail- 
ure.” 

Among the outstanding features of 
the polling for the Reichstag was the 
increase of the Nazi vote to 44 per 
cent of the adult population, or 11 per 
cent over that of Nov. 6 and 614 per 
cent over the high-water total of July, 
1932. The Nationalist vote increased 
barely 1 per cent. Hardly less sensa- 
tional was the gain made by the Nazis 
at the expense of the Catholics in Ba- 
varia, where they beat the People’s 
party by about 600,000 votes. In Co- 
logne, the Catholic capital of Germany, 
the Nazis came within an ace of seiz- 
ing control. On the other hand, the 
Social Democrats appear to have held 
their ground very well, for their vote 
was almost as large as in November 
last and they have 118 seats in the new 
Reichstag. The Communists received | 
about 1,000,000 votes less, but the 
fact that they were able to poll 4,800,- 
000 votes and obtain 81 seats indi- 
cates that the German militant work- 
ers still constitute a formidable ele- 
ment for Germany’s dictatorship to 
deal with. 

The five weeks preceding the Reichs- 
tag election were marked by a series 
of progressively severe measures by 
the Hitler Cabinet, calculated to hand- 
icap or intimidate not only the Com- 
munists but also the Social Democrat 
and Catholic Centrist parties in the 
elections and thereby secure a vic- 
tory for the National Socialists. By 
ruthlessly suspending newspapers and 
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Suppressing meetings of the opposing 
groups, Hitler and his followers, at 
last in power, seemed bent on estab- 
lishing something like a Fascist State. 
President von Hindenburg meanwhile 
appeared to be giving a free hand to 
Hitler and his associates in their 
measures aimed at perpetuating their 
rule. Some observers in Germany sug- 
gested that the aged President was 
beginning to weaken in the stanch 
independent attitude which had char- 
acterized him hitherto. 

The last remnants of Prussia’s au- 
tonomous rights as a Federated 
State were wiped out by President 
von Hindenberg on Feb. 6 when he 
signed a decree appointing Vice Chan- 
cellor von Papen to be Reich Commis- 
sioner for Prussia, with complete min- 
isterial powers. This enabled Colonel 
von Papen to cast the vote which re- 
sulted in the dissolution of the Prus- 
sian Diet on the same day. This body 
had hitherto been a bulwark against 
National Socialism and had refused 
to dissolve. But under the Prussian 
Constitution authority to dissolve it 
lay in the hands of three officials— 
the President of the Prussian Diet, 
the President of the Prussian Coun- 
cil of State and the Prussian Premier. 
The first of the three, Hans Kerrl, 
was a National Socialist, but he was 
in a minority so long as Otto Braun, 
a Social Democrat, retained power as 
Prussian Premier. With Braun’s dis- 
placement by von Papen, the latter 
was able to overrule the third man, 
Dr. Conrad Adenauer, and order the 
dissolution of the Diet as desired by 
the National Socialists. Prussian elec- 
tions were then set for March 5, the 
same day as the Reichstag elections, 
the National Socialists hoping to get 
control of both bodies. 

President von Hindenburg’s decree 
was regarded as running counter to 
the decision handed down by the Fed- 
eral High Court on Oct. 25, 1932, and 
an appeal against the decree was at 
once lodged by Otto Braun before the 
court. Bavaria also protested, fearing 
that a similar invasion of her State 


rights might be attempted. Bavarian 

newspapers attacked the decree as un- 

constitutional and as tending to de- 

stroy the structure of the Federal 
Council itself. Under the Federal Con- 

stitution the Federal Council has a 

legislative function, representing the 

interests of the States as against the 

Federal Government on the one hand 

and the Reichstag on the other. Prus- | 
sia has 27 of the 68 votes in the Fed- 

eral Council, and 14 of Prussia’s votes 

are directly instructed by the Prus- 

sian Cabinet. These fourteen votes are 

now controlled by Commissioner von 

Papen, in other words, by the govern- 

ment of the Reich. 

The Reichstag’s Standing Commit- 
tee on Parliamentary Rights had to 
be adjourned on Feb. 7, because Nazi | 
members refused to permit Paul 
Loebe, its Social Democratic chair- 
man, to proceed with business, on the 
ground that he had attacked Hitler 
in a recent campaign speech. Cries of 
“Swine!” interrupted every effort of 
Loebe and his colleagues to speak, un- 
til the session had to be abandoned. 
A week later the committee’s effort 
te meet and proceed with urgent mat- 
ters was again interfered with in sim- 
ilar fashion by the Nazis. Loebe then 
drew up a formal protest to present 
to the President of the Reichstag, but 
as this person happened to be Dr. Her- 
mann Goering, one of the most vigor- 
ous agents in destroying opposition to 
the National Socialists, there was little 
likelihood that the protest would re- 
ceive any attention. The sole body 
thus left to maintain the continuity 
of the prerogatives of the Reichstag 
virtually ceased to exist. 

The newspaper Vorwaerts, the offi- 
cial organ of the Social Democratic 
party, was confiscated on Feb. 3 by 
order of the police under Hermann 
Goering and barred from publication 
for three days. The only ground for 
the action was that the paper had 
published an election manifesto in 
which it had used such expressions as 
“Rise and Fight,” expressions which 
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are commonplaces in the vocabulary 
of all the German parties and have 
been very frequent in the National 
Socialist papers themselves in the 
past. 

Three days later a stringent decree 
was issued by President von Hinden- 
burg against circulating any printed 
matter tending toward violence, 
strikes, disobedience to the govern- 
ment or holding up to contempt any 
government official. For a first of- 
fense a newspaper might be sus- 
pended for four weeks, and for a sec- 
ond offense for six months. Any for- 
eign newspaper printing matter that 
would make a German paper liable to 
suspension might be barred from cir- 
culation in Germany for six months. 
The administration of the decree was 
vested in the respective State govern- 
ments, but if the latter refused to act 
the Reich Minister of the Interior 
might carry the case to the Supreme 
Court. 

In the following weeks this decree 
was invoked freely against all Com- 
munist papers, which thus were vir- 
tually put out of existence during the 
weeks before the election. Even mod- 
erate papers like the Centrist Ger- 
mania were temporarily suspended. 
As a result, the whole press of Ger- 
many, with the exception of the Na- 
tional Socialist and Nationalist pa- 
pers, were much restricted in their 
freedom of expression and in their 


appeals to their constituents: during 


the election campaign. The radio also 
was restricted as a monopoly for the 
use of the Hitler Cabinet and its par- 
tisans in making campaign speeches. 

Literary circles in Germany were 
amazed to learn on Feb. 16 that three 
of the most prominent members of 
the Prussian Academy of Art—Hein- 
rich Mann, novelist and elder brother 
of Thomas Mann, Frau Kathe Koll- 
witz, painter of proletarian scenes, 
and Dr. Martin Wagner, architect— 
had been virtually expelled from that 
distinguished body under National 
Socialist pressure. Faced by an open 
threat from Dr. Bernhard Rust, newly 


appointed Prussian Minister of Edu- 
cation, that he would dissolve the 
literary section of the Prussian Acad- 
emy unless they were dismissed, Mann 


and Frau Kollwitz resigned voluntarily | 


rather than impose on their colleagues 
the unpleasant alternatives of voting 
for their expulsion or standing by 
them and thereby making the con- 
siderable financial sacrifice which 
they would sustain by the loss of their 
official positions as members of the 
academy. Dr. Rust based his demand 
for the dismissal of Mann and Frau 
Kollwitz on the ground that they had 
recently signed a public petition ap- 
pealing for a united front of the 
Social Democratic and Communist 
parties “that Germany should not 
sink into a state of barbarism.” 

A few days earlier Hermann Goe- 
ring, Prussian Minister of Interior, 
dismissed twenty-four provincial Gov- 
ernors and police chiefs in various 
parts of Prussia and replaced them by 
members of the National Socialist 
party. Most of those dismissed were 
Social Democrats, the Nazi newspa- 
pers declaring that it was necessary 
to “cleanse the administration of 
Marxist elements.” Later in the month 
he ordered the Prussian police to use 
firearms ruthlessly against Commu- 
nist acts of terrorism, but to assist 
election campaign demonstrations of 
the government parties. 

The Reichstag Building on Feb. 28 
was nearly destroyed by fire. The 
great glass-ceilinged central portion, 
in which Parliamentary sessions are 
held, was burned out, but the valuable 
legislative library and other rooms 
forming the outer square of the build- 
ing were saved by the efforts of the 
firemen. The loss was estimated at 
nearly $1,500,000. It will be some 
months before it can be repaired for 
use. As it has been suggested that 
the new Reichstag may be adjourned 
for a long period, the problem of an- 
other meeting place would not appear 
to be important. 

The fire was alleged to have been 
the work of Communists. The police 
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THE TEUTONIC COUNTRIES 


reported having seized a man who 
was escaping from the building just 
as the fire broke out and who, they 
declare, confessed that he is a Dutch 
Communist and admitted his guilt. 
His name was given as Van der Lueb- 
be. Whether he had any German 
Communist accomplices was not at 
once established, though that he had 
was loudly asserted by the National 
Socialists and made the excuse for 
wholesale arrests of Communists and 
a search of their houses and build- 
ings. 

That the German Communists could 
be so stupid as to play directly into 
the hands of their opponents by such 
an act of vandalism must be a matter 
for wonder. Moreover, it is a well- 
known tenet of Moscow leaders that 
individual acts of terrorism are use- 
less, the best principle being first to 
attain power and then apply terror 
of really wholesale proportions. It 
was suggested by some persons that 
the perpetrators of the outrage hoped 
that the fire would be attributed to 
the National Socialists and that the 
odium of it would fall on them on the 
eve of the Reichstag election. By 
others it was suggested that the pur- 
pose was similar to that behind the 
“Zinoviev letter,” the publication of 
which played a large part in the over- 
throw of the first Labor government 
in Great Britain in 1924. 

On the supposition that the fire 
was the work of Communists, the Hit- 
ler Government, through a decree 
signed by President von Hindenburg, 
issued a sweeping order suspending 
all constitutional provisions guaran- 
teeing personal liberty, freedom of 
the press, secrecy of the mails and the 
right to hold meetings and form asso- 
ciations. It virtually approached a 
declaration of martial] law, such as is 
issued only in time of war or revolu- 
tion. It also authorized the govern- 
ment of the Reich to seize executive 
power in any German State whose 
government failed to take “‘the neces- 
sary measures for the restoration of 
law and order.” All the Communist 
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papers throughout Germany and all 
Social Democratic papers throughout 
Prussia were suspended from Feb. 28 
until after the elections on March 5. 
All suspected Communist places of 
meeting were closed and several hun- 
dred Communists were arrested and 
imprisoned, including nearly all the 
Reichstag members of the party. 


NEW STANDSTILL AGREEMENT 


The governors of the Bank for In- 
ternational Settlements at Basle on 
Feb. 12 declared that recent German 
official statements had calmed appre- 
hensions of radical changes in Ger- 
many’s credit policies and that the 
bank had therefore decided to renew 
the Reichsbank credit of $86,000,000. 

A few days later the prolonged ne- 
gotiations of the representatives of 
foreign bankers with German debtors ~ 
came to a successful close with the 
adoption of a new “standstill” agree- 
ment. This will run for one year from 
Feb. 28 and covers credits totaling 
about 3,700,000,000 marks (about 
$880,600,000), of which it is estimated 
that 40 per cent is owed to banks in 
the United States. In its essential pro- 
visions the renewal follows the pro- 
cedure laid down in the German credit 
agreement of 1932, except for a small 
lowering of the interest levels, in re- 
turn for which the Germans agreed to 
a 5 per cent reduction of the credits. 
The lower interest rates are expected 
to make a saving for the debtors of 
from 30,000,000 to 50,000,000 marks 
(from about $7,140,000 to about $11,- 
900,000), while the reduction of 
credits will limit transfers of foreign 
exchange to about 20,000,000 marks 
(about $4,760,000) for the year. 


DUTCH NAVAL MUTINY 


Before dawn on Feb. 5 the native 
crew of 400 on the Dutch warship De 
Zeven Provincien mutinied and seized 
the vessel in a port of Northern Su- 
matra, in the Dutch East Indies, 
while the captain and most of her 
Dutch officers were ashore. The nine 
remaining officers were handcuffed 
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at the point of guns, and the muti- 


neers steamed away in the darkness 
on a defiant but short-lived cruise. 
The mutineers had previously com- 
plained that their pay had been cut 
17 per cent, while the pay of the Dutch 
seaman had been cut only 14 per cent. 
It had been thought that the discon- 
tent had been suppressed a few days 


_ earlier when forty-five of the ring- 
leaders had been arrested. The news 
of the mutiny revived charges that 


Communists had used the depression 
to stir up unrest in the Dutch Hast 
Indies, which had suffered severely 
from the general decline in world 
trade. The relatively high standard of 
living among the Dutch in their col- 
onies had also contributed to a feel- 
ing of bitterness on the part of the 
natives toward their rulers, although 
the Dutch administration of the 
colonial dependencies is generally re- 
garded as just, humane and efficient. 


A squadron of cruisers and de- 
stroyers at once set out from other 
ports in pursuit of the mutineers, as 
it was feared that they might try to 
raid some of the ports. But the mu- 
tineers kept to the high seas, steam- 
ing eastward to the south of Sumatra, 
evidently undecided what to do. As 


their whereabouts was unknown it 


took several days for the pursuers to 
come up with the runaway vessel. 
Finally, after five days, the rebel crew 
of De Zeven Provincien were discov- 
ered by Dutch seaplanes and pursu- 
ing ships, which signaled a demand 
for unconditional surrender. The mu- 
tineers replied: ‘‘Let us alone.” A sea- 
plane then dropped a 100-pound bomb 


on the deck, killing twenty-two per- 


sons and wounding a score of others. 
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Among the killed were three Dutch- 


men. In a few moments Dutch ma- 
rines swarmed aboard, seized the re- 
maining rebels, took possession of the 
runaway ship and the five-day mutiny 
came to an inglorious end. 

In Holland the episode created some 
alarm lest Communists should make 
trouble among the seamen at the 
naval port of Helder in Northern Hol- 
land. Guards were doubled, all pre- 
cautions taken, and several Commu- 
nist leaders were arrested, but no out- 
breaks were attempted. With the re- 
turn of the De Zeven Provincien un- 
der her own steam and in charge of 
her lawful officers the trouble came 
to an end. Communism in Holland ap- 
pears to be of rather a tame sort. 
There are two Communists in the 
Dutch Parliament—Lou de Visser and 
David Wijnkoop. The latter was re- 
cently discredited by Moscow. How- 
ever, the “cell” system has gained 
some hold among the working classes, 
especially at the naval station of 
Helder, where seditious pamphlets 
and tracts have been smuggled into 
the barracks. As already noted, the 
man alleged to be implicated in the 
setting fire to the German Reichstag 
Building was reported to be a Dutch 
Communist by the name of Van der 
Luebbe. 

The Dutch Cabinet was defeated by 
a vote of 51 to 38 in the lower house 
of the States General on Feb. 9 on a 
proposal to effect economies in the 
judicial and penal establishments. | 
Queen Wilhelmina hurried home from 
her holiday in Switzerland, dissolved 
Parliament, and ordered new elections 
for a fresh Parliament which is sched- 
uled to meet on May 9, 
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The Struggle for Power in Spain 


By WILLIAM EH. LINGELBACH 
Professor of European History, University of Pennsylvania; 
Current History Associate 


HE Spanish Cortes was again in 
session during February after a 
recess of one month. Immediately the 
opposition to the Azajia Socialist ré- 
gime manifested itself in a vigorous 
attack by Senior Lerroux, the leader 
of the Radical Republicans. As re- 
ported in Z/ Sol on Feb. 5, he accused 
the government of sacrificing the in- 
terests of the rest of Spain to those 
of the industrial proletariat. It must 
be recognized, he said in substance, 
that there are two organizations of 
workers, but the Socialist party has 
by its legislation served the interests 
of one at the expense of the other. 
As a result the value of agricultural 
property and of all commercial enter- 
prises has greatly decreased, indus- 
tries are running at less than half 
capacity and the number of unem- 
ployed is increasing. These, in turn, 
are not adequately cared for, while a 
surplus of small farmers is being 
created by the agrarian measures. 
The government’s arbitrary policy 
of repression, especially against the 
press, Senor Lerroux further pointed 
out, has created a spirit of hostility 
and resentment throughout the na- 
tion. Furthermore, by accepting 
power from the hands of a group of 
parliamentary minorities, the Minis- 
try has destroyed the constitutional 
prerogatives and guarantees. Distrust 
and open hostility have replaced the 
confidence once enjoyed by the re- 
public. “If,” Sefior Lerroux conclud- 
ed, “you have divorced yourself from 
the public conscience, * * * if you 
are unable to straighten out the ship, 
then you have only one obligation—to 
resign.” 
Premier Azania defended his policies 
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with much spirit, and after a pro- 
longed debate of three days the Cortes 
adjourned amid the threats of the Op- 
position groups that unless the Min- 
istry resigned they would resort to 
obstructionist tactics. While the de- 
bate did not lead to a test vote, it 
was apparent throughout that the 
government’s majority remained in- 
tact. This was again demonstrated 
on Feb. 24 when the Ministry was 
sustained by a vote of 173 against 
130. Apparently Azafia’s command 
of his parliamentary majority is 
secure. Whether this is true of 
the nation at large is doubtful. 
For the moment, at least, there is 
no disposition to raise the issue by 
dissolving the Cortes and holding 
Parliamentary elections at the time of 
the municipal elections in April. 
Supporting the arguments of the 
Opposition, the Employers’ Confedera- 
tion has presented a memorial to the 
government complaining of the arbi- — 
trary changes and erratic social pol- 
icy of the Minister of Labor, the dif- — 
ficulties of the mixed commissions in 
the settlement of labor disputes and 
the constant threat of strikes by 
workmen if decisions are not in their 
favor. In the Estremadura region, 
which extends from Madrid to the 
Portuguese border, the peasants, tired. 
of waiting for the promised distribu- 
tion of land, have been seizing it 
themselves. In many cases the seizure 
of the estates is carefully planned be- 
forehand and connived at, if not 
openly assisted, by the local officials. 
For the most part, the Mayors of the 
towns are Socialists and in sympathy 
with the peasants and have therefore 
made very little effort to expel the 
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squatters despite the protest of the 
owners. In a petition to the govern- 
ment the Cattle Breeders’ Association 
pointed out the destructive effect of 
the movement upon the cattle indus- 
try, the decrease in land values and 
the serious falling off in the payment 
of taxes. 

Other phases of the government’s 
policy used as targets by the Oppo- 
sition were the Soviet oil and the 
American telephone monopolies. Dep- 
uty Eduardo Ortega y Gasset led the 
attack, declaring that other countries 
like France, Italy and Argentina had 
obtained more favorable contracts. 
Since the Soviet oil contract expires 
next year, and since those with the 
Rumanian Company and with the 
United States Petroleum Export As- 
sociation were not renewed, the dis- 
pute is of considerable significance to 
petroleum interests in general. Inda- 
lecio Prieto, the Minister of Public 
‘Works, in particular was under con- 
stant fire during the debates. His im- 
provement program for Madrid in- 
volving 800,000,000 pesetas (at par 
the peseta is worth 19.29 cents), was 
denounced as unnecessarily extrava- 
_ gant. “Soon,” his critic declared, 
“Madrid will have to change its name 
to Prietrograd.” 


The trials for treason of the politi- 
cal exiles brought back from Villa 
Cisneros resulted in many of them 
being acquitted. At the same time, an 
order was issued warning those who 
had escaped to present themselves in 
Madrid by Feb. 24. Count Romanones 
made a desperate effort to retain his 
lands against the provisions of the 
expropriation measure that all per- 
sons who had the privilege of appear- 
ing in the presence of the King with 
head covered belonged in the grandee 
class whose lands were declared sub- 
ject to confiscation by the laws of the 
republic. Count Romanones denied 
having worn his hat in the royal pres- 
ence, but the Under-Secretary of the 
agrarian council furnished proof that 
in 1911, twenty-two years before, he 
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had done so, and the decision for con- 
fiscation was sustained, despite the 
Count’s well-known liberalism and his 
courageous stand against the dicta- 
torship of the old régime. He can still 
appeal to Azafia and the Ministry. 

Labor unrest in Catalonia and the 
Asturias continued during the month. 
In the latter region some 27,000 
miners went on strike on Feb. 6, 
claiming that nothing has been done 
by the republic to relieve their dis- 
tress. The real difficulty seems to 
be caused by overproduction. In Ma- 
drid Communists stoned the German 
Embassy, shouting “Down with Hit- 
ler!” and later attacked the Peruvian 
Embassy. 

Seville, it was announced on Feb. 11, 
has been selected as the European 
gateway for regular Zeppelin service 
between Europe and the two Ameri- 
cas. Beginning on May 5, Dr. Hugo 
Eckener will inaugurate a service of 
eighteen round trips annually with 
South American countries, another 
service with New York, and minor 
ones with Egypt, the Dutch East 
Indies and Australia. Barcelona has 
ordered resumption of work on its air- 
port, twelve miles from the city, at a 
cost of 10,000,000 pesetas. Neverthe- 
less, Spain has so far been backward 
in aviation. At present it has only one 
illuminated civil airport—the Tablada 
Field at Seville. The autogiro recently 
purchased by the Ministry of War is 
reported to be the only one in the 
country, although the inventor of this 
type of flying machine was a Span- 
iard, Juan de la Cierva. 


ITALIAN ECONOMIC CHANGES 


Italy’s newly created Institute for 
Industrial Reconstruction began work 
early in February. It consists of two 
sections, one dealing with industrial 
financing and the other with the de- 
mobilization or liquidation of such in- 
dustries as have no prospect of recov- 
ery. Through long-term loans, the in- 
stitute expects to bring about a thor- 
ough economic and financial as well 


SPAIN AND ITALY 


as technical reorganization of Italian 
industrial enterprises. Within a week 
after its organization the institute 
put out a two-year 4144 per cent bond 


issue of approximately $50,000,000 for 


the relief of industries in urgent 
need of support. Through the bank- 
ing consortiums, the issue was under- 
written before it was formally opened 
to the public. As in the case of the 
recent treasury bonds, also oversub- 
scribed at home, a lottery feature was 
added providing for over $1,000,000 
in prizes. The ease with which the 
loan was taken up is evidence that 
once confidence is restored there is 
money available for business revival. 
The Institute for Industrial Recon- 
struction completes the program for 
the control and direction of Italian in- 
dustry begun by the creation of the 
consortiums and of the Instituto 
Mobiliare, and the enactment of the 
law authorizing the State to prevent 
the opening of new industrial plants 
without its consent. 

Despite scientific planning along 
these and other lines, Italy is suffer- 
ing more and more from the continued 
world depression. Unemployment has 
again increased, reaching a high fig- 
ure of 1,225,000 at the beginning of 
February. The greatest number of 
unemployed are found in the building 
trades and agriculture, which means 
a further increase of men out of work 
until the next seasonal upturn in these 
occupations. Since only about 300,000 
receive unemployment insurance, the 
burden on charity is heavy. The 
steady decline of world business is 
also reacting on Italian financial con- 
ditions. The net profits of the Bank 
of Italy for 1932 showed a falling off 
from the previous year of about 
$1,250,000. Nevertheless, the usual 
10 per cent dividend was paid, since 
the position of the bank is essentially 
sound, there being 42.71 gold reserves 
against sight liabilities at the begin- 
ning of the year. 

During the month a royal decree 
indicated that the government plans 
to push forward its great program of 
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public works with increased energy. 
About $2,800,000 has been appropri- 
ated to supplement the funds voted 
by the provinces and the municipali- 
ties. In Rome a new building is to be 
erected by the side of the new Min- 
istry of Corporations as headquar- 
ters for the Fascist party. Rome and 
Verona are outstanding examples of 
the recognition of the needs of thor- 
ough regional planning for metropoli- 
tan areas. Much-needed new arteries 
of traffic are being constructed, while 
old thoroughfares are being straight- 
ened and broadened in the effort to 
relieve congestion and adapt the cities 
to modern demands. Historic monu- 
ments and the old sections of the 
cities are, however, preserved as far 
as possible, while links are formed 
with surrounding regions to create 
larger metropolitan areas. Thus the 
beautiful hills of Verona are being 
connected with the city park and 
street system, just as the hills, and 
even the sea, come into the plan for 
a greater Rome with its rapidly in- 
creasing population. In these exten- 
Sive programs of renovation and 
building, conflict arises constantly be- 
tween the old and the new. The mod- 
ern utility architecture imported from 
Holland and Germany is strikingly at 
variance with the classical atmos- 
phere and traditions of Italian archi- 
tecture. Fascism is still feeling its 
way toward a style of its own. Ac- 
cording to its adherents, it must com- 
bine energy, driving force and the 
will to act with the spirit of the great 
epochs in Italian history. 

Another feature of the public works 
program is the project for the electri- 
fication of the national railroads and 
the completion of the great system of 
automobile roads. The electrification 
plan is to extend over a period of 
twelve years; 60 per cent of the na- 
tional railroads will then be electri- 
fied at an estimated cost of about 
$231,000,000. The line connecting 
Milan with Reggio in the extreme 
south, via Bologna, Florence, Pisa, 
Rome and Naples, and that running 
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from Turin to Trieste and its hinter- 
land, are part of the plan. Electrifi- 
cation carried out in the last decade 
is already saving 428,000 tons of coal 
imports. 


The friction with France continues 
despite Henry de Jouvenel’s appoint- 
ment as French Ambassador to Italy. 
The trial of Professor Eydoux and 
his secretary, Mlle. Bonnefond, who 
were convicted on charges of espion- 
age in connection with military se- 
crets on the Yugoslav border, was 
specially featured in the Italian press 
at the moment of the French Ambas- 
sador’s arrival in Rome. His first re- 
ception by the Duce was reported to 
have been cool and altogether formal. 
Particularly vigorous was the denun- 
ciation by the Fascist press of the 
protest lodged by Great Britain and 
France at Vienna against the ship- 
ment of arms from Italy to Austria. 
On its part, Italy is questioning the 
new alliance between Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania and Yugoslavia and the in- 
creased influence the more closely 
united Little Entente will secure for 
these powers and their ally, France, 
at Geneva. (See Professor Ogg’s arti- 
cle on pages 111-114 of this maga- 
zine.) In the meantime, the celebra- 
tion in February of the tenth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Fascist 
militia was made the occasion for the 
display of much military enthusiasm. 
In response to the building of the 
French battle cruiser Dunkerque, 
Italy proposes to renovate four of 
her pre-war dreadnoughts, modern- 
izing their armament and machinery. 

Work on the remodeling of Castel 
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Gandolfo, the Pope’s Summer resi- 


dence, overlooking Lake Albano, fif- ae 


teen miles from Rome, has been pro- 
gressing rapidly. For two years more 
than a thousand workmen have been 
at work preparing the beautiful villa 
and grounds for occupancy during the 
coming Summer. In the meantime, on 
Feb. 15, Marconi personally super- 
vised the installation of the first 
radiophone between the Vatican and 
Castel Gandolfo. It is the first wire- 
less telephone based on the use of 
ultra-short waves. With the approval 
of the Pope, the inventor plans to 
make use of the new Vatican radio 
system for further experiments. 


PORTUGUESE AFFAIRS 


Further evidence of the working of 
the Portuguese dictatorship was 
given during February by the re- 
moval of General Vicente Treitas, 
former Prime Minister, from his post 
as President of the Municipal Cham- 
ber of Lisbon because of his recent 
criticism of the proposed Constitution 
that was to be voted upon in March. 

A loan of 500,000,000 escudos (at 
par the escudo is worth 4.24 cents) 
at 514 per cent has been announced 
by the municipality of Lisbon, and — 
according to rumor the government 
plans to return to the gold standard 
soon. The news of a large influx of 
Winter tourists, not a few from Eng- 
land, for a residence of several months 
to mitigate somewhat the income tax 
payments at home, again draws atten- 
tion, not so much to Portugal as a 
Winter resort as to the close relation- 
ship between the two countries. 


s The Union of the Little Entenie 


By FREDERIC A. OGG 
Professor of Political Science, University of Wisconsin; 
Current History Associate 


1 Pegi 3 MINISTERS Edward Benes 
of Czechoslovakia, Boske Yeftitch 
of Yugoslavia and Nicolas Titulescu 
of Rumania completed at Geneva on 
Feb. 15 the draft of a convention 
which, if ratified by the respective 
States, will, as announced in the of- 
ficial communiqué, transform the 
Little Entente into a permanent “uni- 
fied international organization open 
eventually to other States on condi- 
tions to be settled in each specific 
case.” For some time such action has 
been contemplated and was at last 
given special impetus, it is fair to 
assume, by the growing tension be- 
tween Yugoslavia and Italy, by the 
open emergence of the latter power 
at the head of a revisionist bloc which 
would like to upset the peace treaties 
and by fresh anxieties stirred by the 
appointment of Adolf Hitler as Chan- 
cellor of Germany. 

According to the announcement, the 
various conventions of 1921 and 1922, 
on which the Entente rests, will be 
renewed for an unlimited period and 
brought together in a single juridical 
instrument. As a directing organ of 
common policy, there will be an En- 
tente “permanent council,” consisting 
of the three Foreign Ministers (hold- 
ing the Presidency in rotation), and 
assisted by a permanent secretariat, 
of which one section will function at 
Geneva, and an economic council 
charged with “progressive coordina- 
tion” of the economic interests of the 
three States. The permanent council 
is to hold at least three meetings 
every year, including one at Geneva 
during the regular annual session of 
the League Assembly. 

The plan calls for far-reaching 
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economic and financial cooperation, 


in such matters as preferential tariffs 
and collaboration of central banks. — 


It is, however, most extraordinary in 
its political provisions which aim at 
transforming the loose-knit associa- 
tion into an international community 
having a distinct personality. Every 


political treaty of each of the three 


States, every unilateral act changing 
the existing political situation of one 
of the States in relation to an outside 
State and every economic agreement 
having important political bearings 
will, if the scheme is adopted, hence- 
forth require unanimous consent of 
the permanent council of the Entente. 
It is even provided that treaties al- 
ready existing between Entente 
States and outside States, shall, as 
far as possible, be progressively uni- 
fied. Express recognition is given the 
general principles of international ac- 
tion embodied in the covenant of the 
League of Nations, the Pact of Paris, 
the Locarno pacts and other major 
international political instruments of 
the post-war period, by which, it is 
asserted, all common policy contem- 
plated in the new arrangement ought 
to be guided. 

The next meeting of the Little En- 
tente is scheduled to take place at 
Prague in May and it is expected that 
by that time the project for closer 
and more permanent organization 
will have been ratified by the three 
States, the Yugoslav Skuptschina 
having already done so on March 1. 
One significant effect of the move, 
among others, will undoubtedly be to 
block Italy’s recent efforts to detach 
Rumania from her Entente affilia- 
tions. 
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THE HIRTENBERG ARMS AFFAIR 


The “Hirtenberg arms affair’—in- 
volving the alleged transshipment in- 
to Hungary of rifles and machine guns, 
supposedly of Italian origin, from the 
Hirtenberg munitions factory in Aus- 
tria—continued during February to 
produce serious international reper- 
cussions. On Feb. 8 Foreign Minister 
Benes of Czechoslovakia reported to 
the British Government that the ship- 
ment was more than three times as 
large as originally believed. As spokes- 
man for the Little Entente, he de- 
manded an immediate investigation 
by the League of Nations or a full 
inquiry by the British and French 
Governments. Belgrade and other 
newspapers joined in the demand. 
Hungary’s insistence that she knew 
nothing about the affair, and Austria’s 
explanation that she allowed the 
transaction to take place in order that 
her unemployed workmen might have 
the benefit of repairing the guns be- 
fore they were sent on from Hirten- 
berg, naturally failed to be accepted 
as satisfactory. 

Great Britain and France followed 
up the matter by making pointed in- 
quiry in Vienna, explaining that their 
object was to save Austria from being 
haled before the League by the Little 
Entente. This awakened great indig- 
nation not only in Vienna but in 
Rome, Budapest and Berlin. The first 
impulse in the Austrian capital was to 
make a sharp written reply, and a 
document of such character was actu- 
ally drafted by Chancellor Dollfuss. 
After interviews, however, between 
representatives of the government 
and the British and French Ministers, 
the Cabinet, supported by the prin- 
cipal committee of Parliament, decid- 
ed that it would be more expedient to 
meet the British and French inquiries 
in a spirit of conciliation, particularly 
since to do otherwise would undoubt- 
edly jeopardize the French loan, upon 
which Austrian reconstruction de- 
pends. The upshot was that the en- 
tire affair was discussed amicably, 


the Chancellor promising that those 
portions of the shipment still held at 
Hirtenberg would be returned to Italy 
forthwith. Meanwhile, both Italy and 
Austria had denied that the arms ship- 
ments were the result of any secret 
agreement between the two nations. 
In retaliation for the action of the 
Little Entente, Italy published in J1 
Giornale d’Italia on Feb. 25 what 
purported to be clauses of secret 
treaties which provide, under certain 
conditions, for the occupation of Hun- 
gary by the forces of the Little En- 
tente. As a sequel to the episode, it 
was reported on Feb. 23 that Egon 
SeefehlIner, general director of the 
Austrian State Railways, had been 
suspended from office for attempting 
to bribe the railwaymen’s union to 
smuggle the guns across the Hunga- 
rian border over a branch line. | 

Although Foreign Minister Kanya 
of Hungary was asserting at this 
same time that the affair was entire- 
ly at an end, there were plenty of 
indications that it was not to reach 
such an easy conclusion. The States 
of the Little Entente remained keenly 
dissatisfied, believing that Austria is 
systematically playing an active part 
in arming their enemies. Charges 
that, with the connivance of the Aus- 
trian Fascist Heimwehr army, Hun- 
gary is planning war, persisted in the 
French press. Apparently the affair 
might yet receive a general airing at 
Geneva. 

Meanwhile, in a statement to Par- 
liament on Feb. 23, Premier Gombés 
of Hungary discounted recent alarm- 
ing rumors of war in Southeastern 
Europe. Hungary, he declared, is not 
tied to Italy or committed in any di- 
rection. She desires revision of the 
peace treaties, but only by peaceful 
means. She believes in economic co- 
operation in the Danube basin, which 
indeed cannot exist without her co- 
operation. The new Little Entente 
pact, he asserted, being mainly eco- 
nomic, was not a cause for alarm. 

By the death of Count Albert Ap- 
ponyi at Geneva on Feb. 7, Hungary 


lost her “grand old man” and Europe 
one of its most colorful and influen- 
tial public figures. Though 86 years 
of age, and much enfeebled, the 
Count up to the end headed the Hun- 
garian delegation at the Disarmament 
Conference. The funeral ceremony at 
Budapest on Feb. 14 is described as 
the most imposing held in that city 
since the burial of Louis Kossuth 
forty years ago. 


THE POLISH PRESIDENCY 


Poland is now approaching a change 
of considerable moment. President 
Moscicki’s term of office expires on 
May 31, and, desiring to return to his 
laboratory, which interests him more 
than statecraft, he will not, it is under- 
stood, be a candidate for re-election. 
In canvassing the names of possible 
successors the press has suggested 
former Foreign Minister Zaleski, M. 
Raczkiewicz, present Marshal (Speak- 
er) of the Senate; M. Dmowski, leader 
of the “Greater Poland” party, and, 
of course, Marshal Pilsudski. The Mar- 
shal would be assured of election if he 
cared to be a candidate. But he re- 
fused in 1926—when M. Moscicki was 
chosen—and, though the office has 
since been invested with somewhat in- 
creased power and importance, the 
reasons for his unwillingness then 
still in the main hold good. 


Sentiment has turned to the eminent 
pianist and former Premier, Ignace 
Jan Paderewski, as the one man cer- 
tain to win general support if he 
could be induced to allow his name to 
be used. Apprehensions that, if Hit- 
ler should remain German Chancellor, 
relations with that country would be- 
come even more strained than at pres- 
ent, gave fresh impetus to the sugges- 
tion. When questioned on Feb. 8 at 
Providence, R. I.—where he had gone 
for a concert—the musician-states- 
man, through his secretary, would 
say only that the rumor of his candi- 
dacy was “not news.” Some elements 
of the Opposition have indicated their 
intention to take no part in the elec- 
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tion, on the ground that the Parlia- 
ment which will make the choice was 
chosen under government coercion and 
does not represent the nation’s will. 

The Polish delegation to the Dis- 
armament Conference at Geneva 
caused a sensation on Feb. 6 by oppos- 
ing the French security plan as at 
present impracticable, and by urging, 
in support of a proposal by the Ameri- 
can Norman H. Davis, that the con- 
clusions of the conference thus far 
reached be put into treaty form, leav- 
ing the French, and presumably also 
the German, demand for security to 
be considered later. 


MARTIAL LAW IN RUMANIA 


Martial law was proclaimed in cer- 
tain parts of Rumania early in Feb- 
ruary as a result of labor troubles at 
Bucharest, in the Prahova Valley and 
in the Ploesti oil district. Rumor 
spread that revolution was imminent 
and that King Carol was likely to lose 
his throne. Undoubtedly conditions 
were bad, and the Communists con- 
tinued diligently to exploit them. The 
disorders, however, were of purely 
economic origin, and the government’s 
decisive action brought them prompt- 
ly to an end. Indeed, the King, having 
stopped toying with dictatorial ideas, 
has of late received the full support 
of the Vaida-Voevode Cabinet and is 
considered in a stronger position than 
at any time since the first few months 
following his return from exile. To 
be sure, Dr. Maniu, the National Peas- 
ant leader, has quarreled with him, 
and of late has been living abroad. 
This difference, however, is of a per- 
sonal, rather than a party, character, 
springing mainly from Dr. Maniu’s 
dislike of some of the King’s friends 
and favorites. As matters stand, the 
throne is considered decidedly safer 
than that of King Alexander of Yugo- 
slavia. 

A world oil conference, which met 
at London on Feb. 20, had as one of 
its chief objects an agreement on the 
price and amount of oil to be sold by 
Rumanian interests in the export 
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markets for the three months begin- 
ning April 1, when the existing agree- 
ment with the Rumanians will expire. 


YUGOSLAV RELIGIOUS CONFLICT 


Recent events in Yugoslavia have 


brought the religious aspect of the 


conflict of nationalities once more to 
the fore. Most of the 560,000 Roman 
Catholics living in the kingdom are 
Slovenes or Croats, who thus differ 
from the Serbs not only in politics 
but in religion. On Jan. 8 the Catholic 
Bishops of the country caused to be 
read in every Catholic church a pas- 
toral letter not only criticizing agita- 
tion carried on by the Serb “sokols” 
(gymnastic societies) with a view to 


_ bringing about expulsion of the Jesuits 


from the land but vigorously attack- 


7 


ing the dictatorial political régime at 
Belgrade. Although a Serb Deputy’s 
bill proposing to separate church and 
State, confiscate ecclesiastical prop- 
erty and make civil marriage compul- 
sory was denied support by the gov- 
ernment on the ground that it was 
unconstitutional, Minister of Justice 
Maximovitch was reported to have 
assured the financial committee of 
Parliament that no State revenue 
would be paid over to the Catholic 
Church in Yugoslavia until further 
notice. A bill for the expulsion of all 
Jesuits from Serbia has been placed 
before Parliament by sixty-four mem- 
bers. Press attacks on the Catholic 
Church and clergy called forth a pro- 
test from the Papal Nuncio in Bel- 
grade. ; 


Scandinavia Fights for Trade 


By SIDNEY HERTZBERG 


HE expiration of the Swedish-Ger- 
man trade treaty on Feb. 15 and 
the consequent raising of the tariff on 
agricultural imports into Germany 
have completely upset the comparative 


_placidity of Scandinavian commercial 


life and have created a situation which 
has the makings of a first-class tariff 
war. While Scandinavian trade condi- 
tions were considerably unsettled by 
the restrictions attendant upon the 
Ottawa agreements, it was the break- 
down of the Swedish-German negotia- 
tions that completed the disruption. 
Of course the situation may be al- 
tered at any time with the changing 
political scene in Germany. But the 
recent Reich Cabinets—those that 
have followed Dr. Bruening’s—will 
not be forgotten easily by the Scan- 
dinavian countries for at least one 
definite accomplishment—they have 
succeeded in antagonizing these 
friendly States so completely that 


they could hardly have done better by 
design. i 

The German tariff increases, which 
were not unexpected, approximately 
doubled the duty on live stock, meat 
and lard. In Denmark, where the ex- 
porters had enjoyed a profitable Ger- 
man market because of the most-fa- 
vored-nation clause in the expired 
treaty, this news was greeted with in- 
tense anxiety. It practically meant a 
complete cessation of trade with Ger- 
many involving an annual loss to 
Danish farmers of from $4,000,000 to 
$5,000,000. The expected expiration of 
the German-Yugoslav trade treaty on 
March 7 will result in further inroads 
into Denmark’s agricultural exports. 

Immediately a demand was made 
for retaliation even to the extent of 
curtailing imports from Germany by 
twice the figure by which Danish ex- 
ports to Germany were reduced. Da- 
gens Nyheder, a leading Copenhagen 
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newspaper, printed a comment which 
was typical of Danish sentiment: 
“The policy now pursued by the Ger- 
man Reich will to an increasing de- 
gree sever relations with Scandi- 
navia.” The only immediate move by 
the Danish Government was a warn- 
ing by the Foreign Exchange Office 
to companies importing German 
goods that they must prepare for cur- 
tailment of mark licenses sufficiently 
drastic to maintain the Danish-Ger- 
man trade balance on its former level. 

In Norway the Foreign Minister 
officially announced on Feb. 14 that 
the imposition of tariffs on Nor- 
wegian goods that had entered Ger- 
many duty free “must force the Nor- 
wegian Government to take steps to 
protect its export industries.” 

Sweden, with more than 500,000 
tons of its shipping lying idle, deter- 
mined to increase the tariff on 
luxuries from 10 to 15 per cent. In 
1931 Germany sold nearly $2,500,000 
worth of such products to Sweden. 
Svenska Dagbladet, a Conservative 
Stockholm newspaper, blaming Ger- 
many for the failure of the negotia- 
tions and for ‘“‘dumping”’ goods on the 
Swedish market, asked, “Does Ger- 
many want commercial warfare?” 
The Social-Demokraten, official organ 
of the government, said: “Germany 
should understand that breaking off 
trade negotiations calls forth not only 
surprise but also the possibility of 
bitter feeling.” 

The ill will between Scandinavia 
and Germany was further aggravated 
by Hermann Wilhelm Goering, Ger- 
man National Socialist Minister with- 
out portfolio, when, early in Febru- 
ary, he sent a telegram to the editor 
of the Géteborgs Handels-och 8jo- 
farts-Tidning, an influential Swedish 
newspaper, protesting against a dis- 
paraging reference to Chancellor Hit- 
ler. This action was indignantly re- 
sented throughout Scandinavia de- 
spite Herr Goering’s explanation that 
he had not expected his protest would 
be printed. 
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These events have caused Scandi- 
navian merchants to look more long- 
ingly toward Great Britain for the 
satisfaction of their desires. But the 
outlook in this direction is by no 
means clear. Early in February, after 
an interval of six weeks, conferences 
were resumed between Great Britain 
and Sweden, Norway and Denmark. 
(Conversations with Finland were be- 


gun on Feb. 13.) In carrying on these — . 


negotiations, a novel technique is be- 
ing employed. Representatives of the 
industries most interested are given 
a free hand to discuss their problems, 
and the various governments, for the 
most part, merely give their approval 
to the agreements thus reached. The © 
only result that can be pointed to so 
far is the understanding, as yet not 
final, whereby the three countries are 
to buy more British coal. 

For two reasons the agreements 
are not expected to be as comprehen- 
sive as was hoped. First, the retention 
of the most-favored-nation principle 
makes tariff reductions inadvisable in 
many instances. It is pointed out, for 
example, that the lowering of textile 
duties in Scandinavia would result in 
an inrush of cheap lines from Central 
Europe which would seriously affect — 
the British exports. Great Britain has 
indicated no disapproval of the most- 
favored-nation principle and certainly 
the Scandinavian countries are not 
anxious to abandon it. But there is a 
growing feeling that the negotiations 
would be more fruitful if this prin- — 
ciple were set aside. 

The second cause of pessimism is 
the limitation of the negotiations to 
Great Britain. It is felt that a great 
deal more might be achieved if some 
of the dominions were included. It is 
suggested that if Denmark could 
make an arrangement with the Cana- 
dian wheat growers, its shipments of 
bacon to the British market might be 
facilitated. Similarly, Sweden and 
Canada might reach an understand- 
ing on the sale of newsprint. 

Meantime, discussion continues on 
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the possibility of some kind of Scan- 
dinavian economic union. The London 
Economist makes the suggestion that 
there should be “the conclusion be- 
tween Britain and Scandinavia of a 
regional agreement—embodying a 
definite and clear-cut low-tariff basis 
of trade between the parties—which 
would be open to adhesion on similar 
terms by any other country desirous 
of joining. Such a bloc would be fairly 
entitled to modify the most-favored- 
nation principle to the extent of lim- 
iting the grant of this special régime 
to countries which accepted the obliga- 
tion to impose the same terms on the 
trade of all members of the group.” 


NEW NORWEGIAN CABINET 


The conservative Coalition Cabinet 
‘of Jans F. Hundseid, chairman of the 


The Spur to 


Agrarian party, resigned on Feb. 25 
after the Labor and Liberal parties, 
which command a majority in the 
Storting, combined in a vote of non- 
confidence. Johan Ludwig Mowinckel, 
leader of the Radical party, a group 
with mildly liberal tendencies, then 
formed a ministry composed exclu- 
sively of members of his own party. 
He assumed the position of Minister 
of Foreign Affairs as well as that of 
Premier. The new Cabinet took office 
on March 3. Its program includes the 
dropping of all military service this 
Summer, a reduction in the instal- 
ments on the national debt and a 10 
per cent increase in the income tax 
in order to avoid the sales tax which 
was the direct. cause of Hundseid’s 
defeat. The Labor party is expected to 
support this program. 


Soviet Policy 


By EDGAR S. FURNISS 
Dean of the Graduate School, Yale University; 
Current History Associate 


OMMUNISM’s peculiar conception 
C of international development has 
played an important part in shap- 
ing Soviet policy, both domestic 
and foreign. The Communist lead- 
ers see a world composed of imperial- 
istic nations whose conflicting ambi- 
tions make war among themselves 
inevitable, and whose capitalist insti- 
tutions drive them steadily toward an 
attack upon the Soviet Union. It is 
this outlook on world affairs which 
causes the Kremlin to urge forward 
the Soviet program of social recon- 
struction at so headlong a pace. 

The principle of planned economy 
does not of itself imply any specific 
rate of social change. The Soviet eco- 
nomic program might have demanded 
much more leisurely progress than 
that laid down in the control figures. 


A slower pace would have obviated 
most of the problems which now con- 
front the Communist leaders, for these 
difficulties have been due to hectic 
speed rather than to any fundamental 
flaw in the program. It is this factor 
in the situation which is responsible 
for the partial failure of the last Five- 
Year Plan in the quantities of goods 
produced, in the qualities of the prod- 
uct and in production costs. Moreover, 
it is the rate of change rather than 
the ultimate social purposes of the 
program which has demanded of the 
Russian people sacrifices beyond their 
capacity of endurance, thus straining 
to the utmost the political control of 
the nation’s rulers. The attempt to 
vault the nation from its former back- 
ward position to the front rank among 
industrial countries and to revolution- 
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ize the medieval technique of Russian 
agriculture, all in the space of a few 
years, has required an excessive de- 
flection of income from consumption 
to investment, a prolonged and unre- 
mitting strain upon labor, and an 
abrupt alteration of settled habits 
and ways of life. The reaction of the 
people to these conditions is indicated 
by the increasingly severe measures 
which the dictators have been com- 
pelled to adopt in order to retain their 
control. 


The Soviet leaders have not been 
oblivious of the hazards involved in 
their decision to force the pace of 
socialization. But as they conceive 
the situation they are working fever- 
ishly against time in a race with ap- 
proaching and inevitable war. Any 
extensive war would upset the Com- 
munist program even if Russia were 
not a party to it; war involving the 
Soviet Union would destroy or indefi- 
nitely postpone the hope of establish- 
ing a Socialist commonwealth, pro- 
vided in either case that the economic 
development of the country had not 
already been carried to the point of 
national self-sufficiency, and the basic 
institutions had not been so com- 
pletely socialized as to suffer no dan- 
ger of relapse into capitalism. The 
Five-Year Plan was a desperate ef- 
fort to establish socialism in the hab- 
its of the Russian people and to free 
the country from dependence on capi- 
talist enemies during a brief and pre- 
carious period of peace. 

The effort has proved impossible 
o£ complete fulfillment within the 
time limits set for it. This is now ac- 
knowledged by the rulers of the coun- 
try. Statistics of production now 
available for 1932 give a fairly pre- 
cise measure of the miscarriage of 
Soviet plans. Coal output, scheduled 
at 90,000,000 tons, was actually 62,- 
300,000 tons; pig iron production was 
6,200,000 tons instead of 9,000,000 
tons as planned; the output of rolled 
iron totaled 4,300,000 tons as against 
the expected 6,700,000; 22,200,000 
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tons of oil were produced against a 
schedule of 27,000,000 tons; electric | 
energy was produced in the ratio of 
13.5 to 17 as compared with the plan; 
land under cultivation was 18,532,500 
acres short of expectations; rail traf- 
fic fell 22 per cent below schedule. All 
these figures show substantial prog- 
ress, but at a rate below that at which 
the Communists were attempting to 
“whip and drive the country’—the 


_ phrase is Stalin’s—under the impulse 


of their own gloomy forebodings of 
international war. The plans for the 
current year reflect the Soviet convic- 
tion that the pace has been too rapid; 
in all the categories of industry men- 
tioned above, with one exception, the 
objectives for 1933 are set below those 
of 1932. 

The same outlook in international 
affairs has been and is still the con- 
trolling factor in Soviet foreign pol- 
icy. The Union has never placed any 
reliance in the post-war arrangements 
to preserve peace. The League of Na- 
tions is openly derided by the Soviet 
official press as a hypocritical pre- 
tense. Russia’s relations with the 
League have been guided chiefly by 
the purpose of advancing her own 
prestige among nations when admit- 
ted to the conferences at Geneva un- 
der the aegis of the League. She is a 
party to the Kellogg treaty and a 
propagator of similar treaties with 
her neighbors; but, believing as she 
does that war is an inevitable outcome 
of capitalistic institutions, she has no 
real faith in the peace pacts of capi- 
talistic nations. Her interest in these 
arrangements is to fend off war as 
long as possible, thus gaining time for 
the completion of her own social re- 
construction. 

The same interest governs Rus- 
sia’s relations with individual States. 
She has entered into no alliances 
which will draw her into warfare he- 
tween two other powers, but has 
endeavored to establish relations of 
neutrality with all parties to a future 
conflict—with both China and Japan 
in the Far East; with France and Po- 
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land and with Germany and Italy in 
Europe. To unite with other nations 
against Japan in the Manchurian dis- 
pute is so much at variance with the 


policy of the Soviet Union that one 


can safely predict rejection of the 
League’s invitation to do so. In har- 
mony with this policy the Soviet 
Union’s strategy of the past decade 
in Europe has been that of postponing 
war by lending influence where it 
was needed to checkmate the more 
powerful or aggressive bloc of States. 
Convinced of the inevitability of war, 
the needs of the present stage of com- 
munistic development make the So- 
viet Union nevertheless an active 
agent of peace. 

Commissar Litvinov’s speech at Ge- 
neva is the latest public pronounce- 


ment of the Soviet attitude in these 


matters. The speech, as analyzed and 
elaborated by Jzvestia on Feb. 8, is a 
declaration that the Soviet Union will 


-not-take sides in any struggle, but 


will continue to press for the abolition 
of war and for complete disarmament. 
“But Litvinov’s declaration not only is 
aimed against intervention in a coun- 
try where there is a revolution, but in 
the name of the Union undertakes the 
obligation not to intervene in a coun- 
try where there is a counter-revolu- 
tion” —assurance to Germany, Poland 
and Rumania that the Soviet Govern- 
ment will not support by force their 
Communist factions in the event of 


‘class war. In the same statement Rus- 


sia gives an unequivocal answer to 
those nations which have hoped for 
her support in an attack upon the 
frontier arrangements of the Ver- 
sailles treaty. These arrangements 
are undermined in that they “do not 
in many cases correspond to national 
interests,” but the Soviet Union in- 
sists that “the changes desired must 
be produced by agreement, not by 
force.” 

The rapid expansion of Russia’s 
military forces during this period, 
when she has been working ostensibly 
to promote peace and disarmament, 


has seemed to many people an evi- 
dence of hypocrisy. Within the past 
five years the Red Army has not only 
increased enormously in size but has 
been so completely transformed in 
equipment as to become one of the 
most powerful modern war machines. 
The obligation of universal military 
service, applied through a selective 
system which sifts out the’ best ma- 
terial for active service, gives the So- 
viet Union a partially trained citizen- 
ry—some 900,000 additional recruits 
each year—and a highly trained 
standing army of some 600,000 sol- 
diers, of whom 59 per cent are mem- 
bers either of the Communist party or 
of the Communist League of Youth. 
The budget for 1933 provides for a 
further increase in military expendi- 
ture which will raise the total annual 
cost of the Soviet war forces to 1,450,- 
000,000 rubles (nominally $725,000,- | 
000). The Soviet leaders are not dis- 
turbed by this apparent contradiction 
between their pacific professions and 
these warlike activities; indeed, both 
are quite in harmony with their view 
of Russia’s needs in a world trembling - 
on the brink of war. 

Feb. 23, the day on which the So- 
viet Union celebrated the fifteenth an- 
niversary of the birth of the Red 
Army, was devoted to impressing 
upon the Russian people the Commu- 
nists’ belief that their fatherland 
stands in constant danger of attack 
from capitalist enemies under the in- 
herent impulses of their social system. 
Statements by Joseph Stalin, by War — 
Commissar Voroshilov, by the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Communist 
party, by the editors of all the princi- 
pal newspapers, stressed the point that 
the Red Army will be used only for 
purposes of defense, though asserting 
that imperialist attack will come. 
From this point of view, one may admit 
the logical consistency of Communist 
doctrine and Soviet practice, and yet 
find other motives for the war spirit 
fomented by the nation’s rulers. Such 
an exacting program of sacrifice as 


that to which the Kremlin is commit- 
ted calls for a display of popular zeal 
and devotion rarely exhibited by any 
people save under stress of war. Com- 
munism is theoretically an interna- 
tional movement scornful of the bour- 
geois sentiments of nationalism and 
patriotism. The spectre of a vicious 
enemy encircling the proletarian re- 
public and plotting its destruction is a 
useful substitute for these discarded 
sentiments. 

The event of chief importance in the 
current international situation of Eu- 
rope, Hitler’s rise to power in Ger- 
many, has not been wholly unwelcome 
to the Soviet authorities. The Russian 
press has taken a very calm view of 
the matter, despite the Nazis’ belli- 
cose attitude toward German commu- 
nism. Violent attack upon the radical 
movement of Germany has been ex- 
pected from the Hitler government, 
and has occurred; but it is believed 
that this will serve only to strengthen 
and consolidate the power of commu- 
nism and at the same time emphasize 
its international affiliations. The 
Kremlin, however, has hastened to 
warn German Communists not to ex- 
pect any overt assistance from the 
Soviet Union. 

Nevertheless, the Communist Inter- 
national published in Pravda on March 
6 a manifesto calling for a “united 
front” of workers’ parties throughout 
the world. Although the manifesto 
was issued on Jan, 22, its publication 
immediately after the German elec- 
tions was regarded as a definite reply 
to the Nazi policy of provocation and 
repression. The manifesto instructed 
Communist parties everywhere to ar- 
range a joint program of action with 
the Second International and labor or- 
ganizations for combined staff and 
field work. Meanwhile, as a result of 
Nazi policy and Hitler’s speech against 
the Soviet Union, the spirit of mutual 
confidence and economic cooperation 
between Germany and the U.S. S. R. 
seemed to have been destroyed. An 
editorial in Jzvestia ridiculed Hitler’s 
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lack of program and his “barrei-organ 
anti-bolshevism.” 

Aside from its bearing on the Com- 
munist movement, the overturn of the 
German Government has probably 
strengthened Russia’s position in Eu- 
rope. The alarm of France and Poland, — 
both of whom have been traditional 
enemies of the Soviet Union, has 
caused them to seek more friendly re- 
lations with Russia, thus increasing 
the latter’s strategic importance with 
regard to the European balance of 
power. Russia’s promise that she 
would not be party to any attempt 
forcibly to revise existing frontiers 
has cleared the way for a more cordial 
understanding with France and Po- 
land; just as the assurance of non- 
intervention within Germany has per- 
mitted the continuance of friendly re- 
lations with the new government of 
that country. From all these States 
the Soviet Union desires trade and 
credit concessions. Developments 
which increase her importance to all 
of them are obviously in line with her 
own immediate interest. 

In domestic affairs all the energies 
of the Soviet Government are concen- 
trated upon the struggle to save the 
collective farm system from collapse 
and to put an end to the food short- 
age, problems which are also the re- 
sult of the forced pace of progress. 
The coercive measures aimed at the 
recalcitrant peasantry are being ap- 
plied with vigor (see March CURRENT 
History, pages 757-761). In South 
Russia and North Caucasus are wide 
areas within which special commis- 
sions are operating with dictatorial 
powers to crush out all opposition on 
the part of individuals or groups of 
peasants. These areas, though among 
the most fertile of the Soviet Union, 
were notoriously slack in fulfilling 
their grain requisitions last Fall and 
now again are behind in their deliv- 
ery of seed grain. The Communist 
leaders are prone to attribute such 
failure to the influence of “counter- 
revolutionary elements” and, deter- 
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mined to obliterate such opposition 
once for all, have set about the busi- 
ness with great thoroughness, impris- 
oning, executing or evicting individu- 
als and, in certain cases, transporting 
whole populations to distant parts of 
the country. 

These violent methods, however, are 
only part of the program. Simultane- 
ously a comprehensive campaign has 
been launched to improve the organi- 
zation and the operations of the entire 
collective farm structure, and to in- 
crease the area of land under cultiva- 
tion. A moderate expansion of the crop 
area is a phase of the planned econ- 
omy of the year. Quite distinct, how- 
ever, is an irrigation project in the 
Volga region which is intended to re- 
claim an area of 10,000,000 acres and 
to increase the output of wheat by 
upward of 100,000,000 bushels. This 
is obviously aimed at the future needs 
of Russia’s rapidly expanding popula- 
tion. The immediate problem of in- 
creasing the efficiency of existing 
agrarian enterprises is under attack 
from many different sides. The agri- 
cultural machinery industry, especial- 
ly the repair stations in the rural re- 
gions, has been placed on a special 
footing of priority under new direc- 
tors with unlimited powers to speed 
up production and repair. The Com- 
munist party, the League of Youth 
and divisions of the Red Army have 
been mobilized to supervise the Spring 
planting. Selecting the North Cauca- 
sus for special treatment, the Kremlin 
has sent into that area ‘shock bri- 
-gades” of 50,000 Communists, fully 
supplied with grain, machinery and 
other materials, to put through a pro- 
gram of planting and cultivation 
which will serve as an example to the 
rest of the country. Other measures 
include the creation of a special com- 
mittee of the Council of People’s Com- 


missars to act as a board of strategy 
during the food crisis and to coordi- 
nate all the agrarian activities of 
the entire country during the coming 
season. 

Foreign experts, particularly the 
American agriculturists who have 
been working in various parts of the 
country, have been mobilized under 
the leadership of George MacDowell, 
a former Kansas farmer, to assist the 
government with plans for the im- 
provement of backward regions. Mr. 
MacDowell’s new task will be to take 
over and operate as a single farm, 
with the aid of other American ex- 
perts, 60,000 acres of land in the Ku- 
ban region, where the collective sys- 
tem has broken down. 

Recently the government convened 
at Moscow the first peasant congress 
held since the revolution. The 1,500 
delegates who assembled at the open- 
ing of the congress on Feb. 15 repre- 
sented all parts of the widespread ter- 
ritories of the Soviet Union—the 
Ukraine, the Caucasus, Uzbek, Sibe- 
ria, Russia proper. They were received 
and addressed by the highest officials 
of the State and party, including Jo- 
seph Stalin, War Commissar Voroshi- 
lov and Commissar of Agriculture Yo- 
koviev. The purpose of the meeting 
was not so much educational as evan- 
gelistic. The idea was that the dele- 
gates, after being filled with patriotic 
zeal, would return to their districts as 
active agents of the Kremlin’s agrari- 
an program. The goal of all these ef- 
forts is to remove from the Soviet 
Union forever all danger of food short- 
age. If the undertaking is successful 
it will have far-reaching effects in the 
direction of freeing the Communist 
leaders from dependence upon an apa- 
thetic peasantry and releasing energy 
for the furtherance of the industrial 
program. 
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Arab Non-Cooperation in Palestine 


By ROBERT 


L. BAKER 


HE difficulties facing the British 

mandatory authorities in Pales- 
tine seem never to end. No sooner is 
one thorny question settled than an- 
other springs up. The latest is the an- 
nouncement made on Feb. 26 by the 
Arab Executive that its newly adopted 
policy of non-cooperation with the 
British authorities would take the 
form of refusal to pay taxes and a 
boycott of British goods. The Arab 
press in Jerusalem hailed the an- 
nouncement as marking a turning 
point in the Arab attitude toward 
Great Britain. It is still too early to 
know whether the Arab Executive has 
made certain of Arab popular support 
before making this bold and definitely 
provocative decision. If it has not done 
so and the policy of non-cooperation 
fails, it runs the danger of losing pres- 
tige among the Arab community. If, 
on the other hand, the policy of the 
Arab Executive does secure wide and 
determined support, trouble is bound 
to follow. The Palestine Government, 
thus confronted with a definite chal- 
lenge to its authority and power, may 
have to use the greatest judgment 
and possibly decisiveness of action to 
prevent serious disorder. 

This development followed immedi- 
ately upon the refusal of Sir Arthur 
Wauchope, the High Commissioner, 
to forbid the sale of Arab lands to 
Jews or to place further restrictions 
on Jewish immigration. In reply to 
the request for such measures made 
by a deputation from the Arab Ex- 
ecutive on Feb. 25, he declared that 
he was working for the good of Pal- 
estine as a whole and that he did not 
feel justified by the terms of the man- 
date in forbidding the general sale of 
land or of further limiting immigra- 
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tion so long as the country was able 
to absorb newcomers. He did promise, 
however, the carrying out of existing 
ordinances protecting the rights of 
peasants whose landlords disposed of 
the lands which they cultivated. Dis- 
satisfied with the High Commission- 
er’s statement, the Arab Executive 
announced that it would appeal to 
the British Government and to the 
League of Nations. 


THE ANGLO-PERSIAN DISPUTE 


As a result of the efforts of Edward 
Benes, the Czechoslovak Foreign Min- 
ister, who was appointed by the 
League Council as chief mediator be- 
tween Great Britain and Persia in 
their dispute over Persia’s cancella- 
tion of the Anglo-Persian Oil Com- 
pany’s concession, a _ provisional. 
agreement was reached at Geneva on 
Feb. 2. According to this arrange- 
ment, the disputants agreed to sus- 
pend the proceedings before the 
League Council until the May session 
or later. Meanwhile the Anglo-Per- 
sian Oil Company is to enter into di- 
rect negotiations with the Persian 
Government for a new concession. But 
the respective legal points of view of 
both parties were entirely reserved. 
The result is, of course, almost a com- 
plete victory for Persia. Throughout 
the dispute she had insisted that the 
company should negotiate directly 
with the Teheran Government. 


TURKISH ECONOMIC PROGRESS 


Turkey continues to be one of the 
few comparatively bright spots in the 
dreary expanses of the world-wide de- 
pression. The intelligent fiscal policy 
of the Turkish Government has been 
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largely responsible for the good con- 
dition of the country and also for the 
widespread confidence in its ability to 
cope with the crisis. For a time it 
seemed that the public-works pro- 
gram would have to be curtailed be- 
cause of diminished revenues, but for 
a number of reasons the government 
has been encouraged to proceed with 
the program by means of a voluntary 
internal loan, the first to be floated 
in Turkey. It is to be for 12,000,000 
Turkish pounds and is to be devoted 
to building a fifty-mile branch rail- 
road to link the Argana copper mines 
in Central Anatolia with the new rail- 
way system debouching at the port of 
Mersina. The bonds are to bear 7 per 
cent interest, will be tax-free and will 
be redeemable in twenty years. These 
mines, which have not been worked 
for a number of years, were selected 


by the government as the most im- 


mediately promising of all the min- 
eral deposits discovered in the coun- 
try. The loan should be subscribed 
without difficulty because opportuni- 
ties for capital investment by the 
population have been few heretofore, 
though deposits in Turkish and for- 
eign banks have risen from about 
5,000,000 Turkish pounds in 1925 to 
about 40,000,000 pounds at the begin- 
ning of 1933. The government is also 
negotiating with certain foreign 
groups for the construction of a rail- 
road from Sivas to Erzeroum in order 
to provide the northeastern provinces 
with outlets to the sea at Samsoun 
and Istanbul. 


This line, like others recently built, 
also will be of great strategic value 
to Turkey, but the economic value of 
these railroads is proved by the fact 
that all of them showed profits last 
year. 

The financial outlook of the Turk- 
ish Government has been consider- 
ably brightened by the favorable con- 
clusion of negotiations to reduce Tur- 
key’s share of the old Ottoman Em- 
pire debt. Though ratifications are 
yet to be exchanged, an agreement 


has been reached by which the total 
obligation has 
107,500,000 Turkish pounds gold to 
8,000,000 pounds and the increasing 
annuity which began at 1,500,000 
pounds gold to a fixed sum of 670,000 
pounds gold. The latter sum is be- 
lieved to be well within Turkey’s ca- 
pacity to pay. The first instalment is 
payable in June, 1933. Under the 
original settlement the annuities were 
so heavy that the country’s balance 
of payments was kept permanently 
unfavorable. The recent agreement 
has, in fact, removed the last ex- 
ternal obstacle to Turkey’s economic 
progress. 

In accordance with Mustapha Kem- 
al’s desire to extend the use of the 
Turkish language, he urged last year 
that the Turkish version of the Koran 
be used in religious services in place 
of the traditional Arabic. But no of- 
ficial orders to that effect were is- 
sued, and the suggested reform, find- 
ing little favor among the mass of the 
people, was generally abandoned. In 
Brusa, however, on Feb. 5, the muez- 
zin of the great Ulu mosque called the 
faithful to prayer in Turkish for the 
first time and was immediately at- 
tacked by orthodox worshipers. Gov- 
ernment officials who attempted to 
rescue him were also assaulted by the 
crowd. In quelling the disturbance the 
police arrested more than sixty riot- 
ers including thirty priests and muez- 
zins. The offenders will probably be 
tried by a military court. It will be 
remembered that 28 Turks were 
hanged in 1931 for revolting against 
President Kemal’s decree outlawing 
the fez as a headgear. The Ghazi and 
Premier Ismet Pasha proceeded im- 
mediately to Brusa to investigate the 
trouble. On Feb. 7, in Istanbul, Mus- 
tapha Kemal ordered that only the 
Turkish version of the Koran was to 
be used from that date in the mosques 
of that city. It was expected that the 
government would not long delay the 
extension of the order to all parts of 
the country, and another of Turkey’s 
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age-old customs will have fallen be- 
fore the Ghazi’s determination to 
make of Turkey a modern national 
State. 


NATIONALIST ACTIVITY IN 
EGYPT 


The physical breakdown of Premier 
Sidky Pasha late in January has left 
the Popular-Unionist government 
without a real leader, and there ap- 
pears to be no obvious successor to 
him in the coalition, should he find it 
necessary to retire permanently from 
public life. The Wafd (Nationalist) 
party has seized the opportunity of- 
fered by Sidky’s illness to resume its 
role of representative of the nation 
and to put itself forward as potential 
successor to the present government. 

Mustapha Nahas Pasha, former 
Wafd Premier, on Feb. 7 presented a 
petition to King Fuad. It was under- 
stood in Cairo that the petition urged 
the dismissal of the government. On 
the same day the Wafd party sent 
communications to the representa- 
tives of the foreign powers refusing 
in the name of the Egyptian people to 
pay the foreign debt in goid. The 
Mixed Court in Cairo has ruled that 
coupons on the foreign debt must be 
redeemed in gold. The Egyptian press 
has been aroused to a high state of 
resentment by the ruling, contending 
that Egypt was not responsible for 
the abandonment of the gold standard 
in that country but is now condemned 
to pay a heavy fine because of a lit- 
eral and inequitable interpretation of 
the debt contracts. There is really no 
difference of opinion on this point be- 
tween the present government and 
the Wafd party. The government in 
its new budget made no provision for 
payment in gold, maintaining that 
payment in paper is legal. But the 
statement of the Wafd, made in be- 
half of the Egyptian people, has been 
described as a shrewd tactical move. 

The moderate branch of the Wafd 
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lost its most influential leader on Feb. 
3, in the death of Barakat Pasha, a 
nephew of Zaghlul Pasha, founder of 
the party. 


The idea that the Suez Canal is : 
completely controlled by Great Britain 


is fairly common. Yet the Suez Canal 
Company is administered from Paris, 
and a recent incident demonstrates 
that British shippers who use the 
canal are by no means given preferen- 
tial treatment. Last month two strong 
British organizations, the Liverpool 


Steamship Company Association and © 


the London Chamber of Shipping, 
asked for a reduction on British tolls, 
claiming that the devaluation of the 
pound made the canal charges rela- 
tively higher for British ships than 
for those of other flags. In its reply 
on Feb. 11 the Compagnie Universelle 
du Canal Maritime de Suez, declared 
that the devaluation of the pound was 
not its fault but that of the British 
Government and suggested that the 
ultimate remedy for the present bad 
situation of British shipping would be 
the rise and stabilization of the pound. 
The company also suggested that as 
the British Government is a large 
stockholder it might spend its divi- 
dends, paid in francs, to subsidize 
British shipping companies using the 
canal. It was ruled, therefore, that 
the present rates are to remain in 
force until the end of the year. Finan- 
cial circles in Paris were somewhat 
surprised by the sharp tone of the re- 
fusal and by the reasons given. 

Although Great Britain has long 
maintained a protectorate over the 
canal, and although the British Gov- 
ernment itself owns seven-sixteenths 
of the shares of the Suez Canal Com- 
pany, the board of directors is pre- 
dominantly French. The directors 
number one Dutchman, ten Britons 
and twenty-one Frenchmen. Only 
three of the ten British directors rep- 
resent the British Government, the 
other seven being appointed by Brit- 
ish shipping interests, 
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Japan Overruns Jehol 


By TYLER DENNETT 
Professor of International Relations, Princeton University; 
Current History Associate 


Ase initial Japanese drive into Jehol 
early in January came to an early 
pause with Japanese troops in posses- 
sion of several eastern gateways— 
Shanhaikwan and the port of Chin- 
wangtao. On Feb. 9 the Committee of 
Nineteen at Geneva demanded a clean- 
cut statement from Japan of her atti- 
tude toward Jehol. The reply was a 
renewed assertion that Jehol, as a 
part of Manchuria, belongs to Man- 
chukuo, and this was followed by an 
ultimatum, in the name of Manchu- 
kuo, presented on Feb. 18 to Marshal 
Chang Hsiao-liang. The young mar- 
shal, accompanied by Dr. T. V. Soong 
and other officials, flew to Chengteh, 
capital of Jehol, for a conference— 
the first time Chinese Government 
leaders had ventured into the danger 
zone. “On behalf of the Central Gov- 
ernment, I pledge you that we will 
never give up Jehol. * * * There 
will be no terms of surrender,” prom- 
ised Dr. Soong. Governor Tang Yu-lin 
vowed he would fight Japan to death. 
But the Japanese Foreign Office re- 
plied laconically: “The Kwangtung 
Army has a way of timing its opera- 
tions to coincide with League of Na- 
tions meetings.’”’ The drive started on 
Feb. 21, as predicted. 


The first military operations were 
at Chaoyangssu, just inside the Jehol 
border, midway along the eastern 
boundary. The Chinese, according to 
Tokyo, took the offensive. At the 
same time Japan ordered 33,000 Chi- 
nese troops to evacuate Kailu at the 
northeast corner of Jehol. On the 
same day Dr. Soong announced that 
$4,000,000 in “patriotic bonds” had 
already been subscribed by the north- 


ern bankers to finance the Chinese 
opposition. Marshal Chang’s troops in 
Jehol were estimated by the Japanese 
at 100,000, exclusive of such forces 
as were under the command of Gov- 
ernor Tang Yu-lin. 


The Japanese advanced in four col- 
umns westward from Suichung, Chao- 
yang, Suitung and Kailu. The Chinese 
defenders of the province had had 
ample warning of the forthcoming 
invasion. The mountainous terrain 
offered splendid opportunities for an 
intelligently planned defense, and 
apart from planes the Chinese ap- 
peared to be well equipped to put up 
a stubborn resistance. Indeed, the 
world expected that some of the deter- 
mination and heroism shown by .the 
Chinese at Shanghai would be dis- 
played in the passes and mountains of 
Jehol. The Japanese themselves ex- 
pected that their capture of Chengteh 
would be delayed until March 10. Day 
by day, however, the Japanese pressed 
on, smashed the mountain defenses in 
front of Chihfeng and Lingyuan and 
occupied the capital city without fir- 
ing a shot on the morning of March 4, 
a week ahead of their own schedule. 
A few hours earlier Governor Tang 
had fled from his capital, first taking 
care to send away his personal effects 
in 242 army trucks commandeered for 
for the purpose. Upon learning of 
this turn of events the military coun- 
cil in Peiping ordered Tang’s arrest 
and in Nanking crowds cried out for 
his blood, but Tang was not to be 
found. The road from Chengteh to 
the Kupei pass leading to Peiping was 
crowded with automobiles, trucks, 
rickshaws, wheelbarrows and refugees 
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on foot. Marshal Chang, in 
characteristic fashion, sent 
reinforcements of his regu- 
lars to Kupei and even be- 
yond, not to fight the Japa- 
nese but to check the flight 
of the Jehol volunteers. 


Meanwhile, the Japanese 
columns were pushing on 
toward their main _ ob- 
jective, the Great Wall, 
which still lay ahead. As 
the Chinese forces still in 
Jehol were without orders 
or supplies there seemed 
every likelihood that the 
Japanese would soon estab- 
lish themselves along the 
wall and then devote their 
efforts to dispersing the 
numerous bands of irregu- 
lars that were left behind 
in the main drive. Marshal 
Chang has some 20,000 of 
his best troops in the region of Kupei 
pass, but whether he will choose to 
jeopardize them in the face of a con- 
centrated Japanese attack remains to 
be seen. 

It was premature, as this was being 
written, to forecast whether Japanese 
action would extend beyond the Great 
Wall. Even with the frontier at the 
wall some 2,100 square miles of Hopei 
Province lying to the north of it will 
have been added to Manchukuo. But 
Japanese Army spokesmen are re- 
ported to have declared that Japan 
has no intention to proceed beyond 
the wall unless compelled to do so 
for the protection of Japanese who 
live in Peiping and Tientsin. North 
China was tense, however; palace 
treasures were removed from Peiping 
to Nanking and Japanese air demon- 
strations were feared and expected. 


In Peiping the débacle in Jehol was 
largely attributed to the unpopularity 
of Governor Tang’s administration, 
because the Japanese were assisted in 
crossing the mountainous country by 
the disgruntled peasantry. But per- 
haps all the blame should not be borne 
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by Tang. As yet it is impossible to 
say how extensively Marshal Chang 
Hsiao-liang’s reputedly efficient reg- 
ular troops have been engaged 
against the Japanese. And if Mar- 
shal Chang’s aid to the defenders of 
Jehol appears to have been of little 
value, there has certainly been no real 
cooperation between the Nanking Gov- 
ernment and the Northern Generals in 
opposing the invasion. On Feb. 27, 
Marshal Chiang Kai-shek announced 
that he would remain in the South 
lest his presence in Peiping or in 
Jehol should give the Northern com- 
manders grounds for jealousy. It was 
only after the damage had been done 
and the Japanese objectives prac- 
tically obtained that Chiang, on March 
7, flew to Peiping to confer with Mar- 
shal Chang and other leaders. . 
THE BRITISH ARMS EMBARGO 


The prompt action of the British 
Government, announced in the House 
of Commons on Feb. 27, in laying an 
embargo on arms to both Japan and 
China, brought to a focus all the tan- 
gled questions involved in the differ- 
ence between neutrality and coercion 
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in the-Far East. There are three 
choices: (1) To forbid the supply of 
arms to both belligerents as the Brit- 
ish Government has done; (2) to take 
no action whatever; and (3) to cut 
off Japan. The last course is to adopt 
a coercive measure against the State 
which has been so conspicuously cen- 
sured by the Assembly of the League 
of Nations. Either of the other courses 
comprises a policy of impartiality, 
that is, neutrality. 

At first glance there seems to be 
no little inconsistency in British pol- 
icy. One day at Geneva Britain joins 
in a vote of censure against Japan; 


a few days later she adopts a policy 


which actually favors the power cen- 
sured. Japan, a highly industrialized 
and militarized nation, is far better 


_able than China to carry on warfare 
without the purchase of arms from 


abroad. Sir John Simon’s explanation, 
however, is fairly simple: ‘For a 
single nation, situated as we are in 
the Far East, it is impossible to take 
discriminatory action.” The reference 
is interpreted to refer to British inter- 
ests in China, and especially to the 
relatively exposed position of Hong- 
kong, which, with only seven British 
cruisers in Far Eastern waters and 
Singapore 2,000 miles away, would be 
practically defenseless if Japan were 
to interpret an embargo against her 
alone as a hostile act. The British ac- 
tion is represented as emergency in 
character and there is a hint that it 
might subsequently be changed, pro- 
vided an international agreement can 
be reached. 

Japan has already purchased in Eng- 
land two famous White Star liners, 
the Baltic and the Megantic. The sales 
contract specified that they might 
be used only for scrap, but whether 
they are broken up and used for new 
war materials or for transports, they 
assist a belligerent just the same. In 
all, no less than seven former British 
vessels are on their way to Japan, or 
have already reached their destina- 
tion. In 1932 both Japan and China 
made considerable purchases of ex- 
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plosives, machine guns and cartridges. 


In Chile, Japan is seeking to purchase _ 


nitrates from the bankrupt Cosach. 
Japan has also been a heavy pur- 
chaser of scrap iron in the United 
States and has secured at least one 
such cargo in New Zealand. China is 
reported to be in the market for 1,700 
war planes. 

The inclination of the outgoing 
American administration was also a 
policy of neutrality, but quite differ- 
ent from that of the British Govern- 
ment. The attitude of the American 
Government, in so far as the senti- 
ment can be interpreted from state- 
ments both from the State Depart- 
ment and by Congressional leaders, is 
that no embargo should be employed. 
In effect, this is a policy more friendly 
to China, which now has a better in- 
ternational credit rating than Japan. 


It will be very difficult to find a 
common denominator of international 
action which will reconcile present 
British policy with American sympa- 
thies. The American position is ex- 
posed to the criticism that it repeats 
the policy of neutrality which, adopt- 
ed in 1914, subsequently drew the 
American Government into the war 
on the side of the powers which con- 
trolled the sea. On the other hand, a 
policy of coercion directed against 
Japan—such as would have been pos- 
sible for the United States if the em- 
bargo joint resolution recommended 
by the administration, but blocked in 
Congress, had been adopted—could be 
interpreted by Japan as an unneutral 
act equivalent to the creation of a 
state of war. This view is strongly 
presented by Professor Edwin M. 
Borchard in a communication in The 
New York Herald Tribune. The com- 
munication, although dated Feb. 16, 
was not published until March 1. 
“The idea that the peace of the world 
is promoted by combining against an 
‘ageressor’ is believed false from 
every point of view,” declared Profes- 
sor Borchard. The latter also labels 
as ‘“‘a deplorable view” the suggestion 
that the old conception of neutrality 
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does not apply when large nations are 
involved in war. 

As the situation now stands, the 
action of Great Britain makes it un- 
likely that she will be drawn into the 
conflict. The American Government, 
on the other hand, by taking no action 
is exposed to the danger that Japan 
will blockade some or all of the Chi- 
nese ports and thus raise in America 
the emotional issue of “neutral rights” 
and “freedom of the seas.” 

The British embargo bears out the 
interpretation already given as to the 
meaning of the vote of censure at 


_ Geneva. Regardless of what the report 


of the Committee of Nineteen stated 
as to the aggressive character of 
Japanese action in China, the Assem- 
bly was less interested in that than in 
the aggressive attitude of Japan to- 
ward the League of Nations. As so 
often bluntly pointed out by Sir John 
Simon, in the quarrel between China 
and Japan there has been provoca- 
tion on both sides. British neutrality 
is in harmony with that view. But be- 
tween Japan and the League, the 
provocation has been all from the 
Japanese. 


_ JAPANESE FINANCES 


So serious is the present financial 
condition of Japan, in the opinion 
of George E. Anderson, New York 
Herald Tribune financial expert on the 
Far East, that the invocation of eco- 
nomic sanctions by the League “‘doubt- 
less would bring about a prompt fi- 
nancial collapse in the Mikado’s em- 
pire.”’ Even without the Chinese boy- 
cott, the course of financial affairs 
would give cause for much concern. 
The extreme limit of national indebt- 
edness which Japan can handle with 
reasonable safety has been estimated 
at 6,000,000,000 yen (at par the yen 
is worth 49.85 cents). Mr. Anderson 
estimates that the debt is now equiva- 
lent to practically 8,000,000,000 yen, 
in part because the service on the for- 
eign debt has to be in gold. The inter- 
est charges alone on this huge sum 
are about 475,000,000 yen—roughly 
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59 per cent of the estimated tax reve- — 
nues and not quite two-thirds of the 
national income. The appropriations 
already made for the army and navy 


for the coming year amount to 100,- — 


000,000 yen more than the estimated 
revenues. Recently the public has 
shown a marked reluctance to absorb 
new bond issues; meanwhile, the for- 
eign money markets are closed. 

The stock market slumped so much 
during the last efforts of the Com- 
mittee of Nineteen to effect concilia- 
tion between China and Japan that the 
Japanese Exchanges were closed on 
Feb. 15. Since Jan. 1 Stock Exchange 
averages have gone off about 30 per 
cent. On Feb. 21 Japanese 614s 
touched a new low in Wall Street at 
4514, while the 514s went to 3514. 
Government guaranteed bonds in 
some instances were even lower. Most 
of these bonds were originally issued 


in New York at prices ranging from . 


89144 to 9314. 
RADICALISM IN JAPAN 


So frequent are the references to a 
possible political upheaval in Japan 
that the subject deserves mention. 
Radicalism in Japan is of two sorts— 
“Redism,” to coin a word, and fas- 
cism. The two movements are quite 
contrary to each other and of very 
unequal importance. There is no evi- 
dence of an important Communist 
movement, though communism to a 
slight extent exists in the universities 
and in some labor circles. In 1932 
there were nearly 7,000 arrests of al- 
leged Communist sympathizers, in- 
cluding a judge of the Tokyo District 
Court, two professors in government 
universities, several high school teach- 
ers and many students from well 
known or wealthy families. When ref- 
erence is made to a possible political 
change in Japan, however, it is not a 
Red revolution which seems possible. 
A political upheaval would, more prob- 
ably, be Fascist in character, a consol- 
idation of the army and the peasants 
against the capitalists, with a view to 
the increase of the power of the mili- 
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tary in domestic administration. In 
other words, the first result, at least, 
of revolution in Japan would probably 
strengthen, not repudiate, Japanese 
imperialism in China. The world will 
have to wait a long time for Japanese 
liberalism to become an effective ally 
for international peace. 


THE JAPANESE MANDATES 


The question of the Japanese man- 
dates continued during the past 
month to hold attention. If Japan is, 
as some believe, creating a submarine 
and seaplane base at Saipan, Marianne 
Group, this is a violation of the man- 
date and also of the Nine-Power 
Treaty. If Japan definitely should 
withdraw from the League, the ques- 
tion would be raised whether she 
might retain possession of the man- 
dated islands. The question is a com- 
plicated legal one, but vastly more 
complicated in its political phases. 

Japan advances the legal view that 
her rights to the mandated islands 
are derived from the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, and that the latter merely 
gave effect to the secret treaty made 
during the war for the distribution of 
the German colonies. The mandate to 
Japan was actually given by decision 
of the Supreme Council on May 7, 
1919. At the time the American Gov- 
ernment protested against the in- 
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clusion of Yap in the mandate, a ques- — 
tion which was not settled until 1921, 
when at the Washington Conference 
the United States and Japan signed 
a treaty in which Japan confirmed to 
the United States certain rights in the 
mandated islands, among those rights 
being the provision that there should 
be no military or naval bases. It is 
clear that the United States possesses 
in the Japanese mandate whatever 
rights the members of the League, or 
the League itself, may possess. Under 
the terms of the mandate Japan is 
engaged to submit to the World Court 
any unnegotiable dispute between the 
mandatory and the League over the 
interpretation and application of the 
mandate. 

The political question is obvious. On 
the assumption that it were to be 
established that Japan has violated 
the mandate and, further, that the 
League has legal authority to take the 
mandate away from Japan, what mili- 
tary authority exists which could take 
possession if Japan opposed League 
action by military force? Further- 
more, to what State, or group of 
States, could the islands be re- 
assigned? Or, can the League admin- 
ister such a charge? The Japanese 
Government has already made plain 
that it would resist an effort at dis- 
possession. 


